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The Parlhamentary Committee of 1398 


N the constitutional history of the last two puzzling years 
of Richard II’s reign there is nothing which has attracted so 
much attention as the committee of eighteen set up in the parlia- - 
ment of Shrewsbury in January 1398, the committee whose 
appointment led Stubbs to stigmatize the Shrewsbury assembly 
as a ‘ suicidal parliament ’.1 Yet none of the current accounts of 
the committee is altogether clear about either its powers or its 
purpose, and both points are of sufficient interest to warrant 
further investigation. There has always been some doubt about 
the terms of its appointment. As is well known, one of the 
accusations made against Richard II at his deposition was that 


in parliamento ultimo celebrato apud Salop., idem rex proponens opprimere 
populum suum procuravit subtiliter et fecit concedi, quod potestas parlia- 
menti de consensu omnium statuum regni sui remaneret apud quasdam 
certas personas, ad terminandum dissoluto parliamento certas petitiones 
in eodem parliamento porrectas protunc minime expeditas. Cuius con- 
cessionis colore persone sic deputate processerunt ad alia generaliter 
parliamentum illud tangentia, et hoc de voluntate regis, in derogationem 
status parliamenti et in magnum incommodum totius regni et perniciosum 
exemplum. Et ut super factis eorum huiusmodi aliquem colorem et auc- 
toritatem viderentur habere, rex fecit rotulos parliamenti pro voto suo 
mutari et deleri, contra effectum concessionis predicte.? 


Hallam * and Stubbs,‘ while noting this accusation, did not 
definitely accept it as true. Dr. Tait, however, subsequently 
pointed out in his article on Richard II in the Dictionary of 
National Biography that the roll of the parliament of 1397-8 
survives in three manuscript copies, two of which express the 


Const. Hist. (4th ed.), ii. 522. * Rot. Parl. iii. 418. 
* Middle Ages (12th ed.), iii. 78. * Loc. cit. 
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committee’s powers in narrower terms than the third copy, from 
which the printed version of the roll was taken; this fact, he 
argued, ‘raises a strong presumption in favour of the charge 
of interpolation afterwards brought against Richard’. As 
Dr. Tait only touched the point in this brief fashion, a few 
additional particulars may be given here. 

The available information about the committee is contained 
chiefly in three separate records. Firstly, there is the parliament 
roll of 1397-8, which survives in the Public Record Office in three 
copies, catalogued as Parliament Rolls nos. 57, 58, and 59. Then 
there is the roll of pleas of the Crown in the same parliament, of 
which there are two copies, catalogued in the Record Office as 
Parliament Rolls nos. 60 and 61. Lastly there is the statute roll, 
of which there are two copies, numbered 3 and 4, in the Public 
Record Office. The three copies of the parliament roll are worth 
comparing in more detail. Two of them, nos. 58 and 59, are for 
all practical purposes duplicates, and they differ in several 
material points from no. 57, which is evidently the original from 
which the printed version was taken. One difference is that 
nos, 58 and 59 stop with a record of certain events which occurred 
on 19 March 1398, whereas no. 57 goes further and adds an 
account of some business transacted on 18 March 1399. Another 
difference is that nos. 58 and 59 give the committee much 
narrower powers than no. 57 purports to give. It will be remem- 
bered that when the eighteen persons were constituted into a 
committee in January 1398 they were entrusted with two distinct 
tasks. On the one hand they were instructed to ‘ terminate and 
finally discuss’ the accusations brought by Hereford against 
Norfolk ; their powers in this matter are stated in identical 
terms by all three copies of the parliament roll and also by the 
two copies of the roll of pleas of the Crown in parliament.’ But 
the committee was also entrusted with other business as well : 
they were to deal with certain petitions left unanswered by parlia- 
ment owing to shortness of time. It is here that the terms of 
reference as stated by rolls 58 and 59 differ from the version given 
by no. 57. In roll 58 (and also in roll 59, except for differences 
of spelling) the record is as follows : 

[Margin.] Poair commis pur terminer peticions.” 

Item mesme le Jeody le darrein iour de parlement les communes 
prierent au roy ge come ils eient deuers eux diuerses peticions sibien pur 
especiales persons come autres nient luz et responduz et queux pur briftee 
du temps ne purront bonement estre terminez a cest foiz durant le temps 
de cest present parlement, ge plerroit au roy commetter pleine poair as 
certeins seignurs et autres persons ge luy plerra de examiner respondre et 

1 Rot. Parl. iii. 360 (54), 382 (11). 


* In no. 59 the marginal entry reads, ‘ Poair pur terminer peticions apres le 
parlement’. 
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terminer les ditz peticions et les matiers contenuz en ycelles. Sur quoy 
nostre seignur le roy par auctorite et assent du parlement ad ordeine 
et assigne . . .[18 persons named]. . . de examiner, respondre et pleinement 
terminer touz les ditz peticions et les matiers contenuz en ycelles come 
lour meux semblera par lour bon advys et discrecion en celle partie par 
auctorite du parlement susdit. 


In roll 57 the corresponding entry reads thus’ (words which 
do not appear in rolls 58 and 59 are here italicized) : 


[Margin.] Poair commys pur terminer petitions et autres choses. 

Item mesme le Joefdy les communes prierent au roi ge come ils aient 
deuers eux diuerses petitions, si bien pur especials persones come autres 
nient luez ne responduz, et auxi pleuseurs autres matiers et choses aient 
estee moevez en presence du roy, lesqueux pur briefte du temps ne purront 
bonement estre terminez a present, ge plerroit au roy commettre plein 
poair as certeines seignurs et autres persones queux luy plerra dexaminer 
respondre et terminer les ditz petitions et les matiers et choses suis ditz 
et toutes les dependences dicelles.. A quel prier le roy sassenti. Et sur ceo, par 
auctorite et assent du parlement ad ordine et assigne . . . [18 persons 
named]... de examiner, respondre et pleinement terminer si bien toutz 
les ditz petitions et les matiers comprisez en ycelles come toutes autres 
matiers et choses moevez en presence du roy et toutes les dependences dicelles 
nient determinez solonc ceo ge meulx lour semblera par lour bon advys et 
discretion en celle partie par auctorite du parlement suis dit. 


This entry in roll 57 is made without any interlineations or altera- 
tions. At a slightly later stage in the parliament roll of 1397-8 
the committee’s powers for dealing with petitions are once more 
recited by way of preamble to a record of the petitions which 
the committee, in pursuance of their powers, examined and 
answered after the dissolution of parliament. Here again pre- 
cisely the same variations appear in the terms of reference. 
Roll 58 (and roll 59, except for differences of spelling) reads thus : 


Fait a remembrer ge come nostre seignur le roy a la requeste des com- 
munes de mesme le parlement eantz deuers eux diuerses peticions si bien 
pur especialx persones come autres nient luez ne responduz et queux pur 
briefte du temps ne purront bonement estre terminez durant le temps 
du parlement, eit ordeine et assigne par auctorite et assent du dit parle- 
ment . . . [18 persons named]. . . de examiner respoundre et pleinement 
terminer touz les ditz peticions et les matiers contenues en ycelles come 
lour meulx semblera par lour bone advis et discrecion en celle partie 
par auctoritee du dit parlement come plus pleinement appiert desus en 
le rolle du parlement etc. ete. 


Roll 57, on the other hand, reads as follows ? (words which do not 
appear in rolls 58 and 59 are italicized as before) : 

Fait a remembrer ge come nostre seignur le roy, a la request des com- 
munes de mesme le parlement aiantz deuers eux diuerses petitions si bien 
1 Printed in Rot. Parl. iii. 368 (74). ' ® Printed ibid. p. 369 (80). 
Yy2 
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pur especiales persones come autres nient luez ne responduz, et auzi 
pleuseurs autres matires et choses aient este moeuez en presence du roy lesqueux 
pur briefte de temps ne purroient alors estre terminez, ait ordinez et assignez 
par auctorite du parlement .. .[18 persons named]... dexaminer, respondre 
et pleinement terminer si bien toutes les ditz petitions et les matirs com- 
prises en ycelles come toutes autres matires et choses moeuez en presence du 
roy et toutes les dependences dicelles nient determinez solonc ceo ge meulx lour 
semblera par lour bon advys et discretion [en] celle partie par auctorite 
du dit parlement, come plus pleinement appiert etc. etc. 


This passage appears in roll 57 without any interlineations or 
alterations. It fortunately happens that this record of the 
petitions examined and answered by the committee after the 
dissolution of parliament is also entered on the statute roll.’ 
The version there given—in both copies of the statute roll in the 
Public Record Office—agrees verbatim with that of Parliament 
Rolls 58 and 59, thereby establishing their authenticity as against 
roll 57. Other evidence shows, too, that rolls 58 and 59 are 
earlier in date, as well as more authoritative in form, than roll 57. 
Thus rolls 58 and 59 end, as already noticed, with certain business 
transacted in March 1398, whereas roll 57, which is written 
throughout in the same hand, mentions events which happened 
a year later. On several occasions, moreover, words and passages 
which appear in rolls 58 and 59 as additions or alterations come 
in roll 57 in the body of the text. Taken together, these various 
facts—that roll 57 is subsequent to rolls 58 and 59, and that it 
purports to give the committee wider powers than are given by 
the other two rolls—all point to the same conclusion. There 
can be little doubt that roll 57, from which the printed version 
was taken, is not an original roll. The authentic record of the 
parliament of 1397-8 is represented by rolls 58 and 59. Roll 57 
is an altered version drawn up at some date after (probably soon 
after) 18 March 1399. 

It is worth noticing that the differences between roll 57 and the 
other two rolls are in number but few. Beyond the variations 
in the terms of the committee’s powers only two differences 
are of any interest. In its account of the first session of the parlia- 
ment in September 1397, roll 57 records the following as one of 
the decisions made : 





Auxint nostre seignur le roy par lassent suis dit ad ordeinez et establiz 
qe toutz les juggementz, ordenances, declarations et establissementz 
faitz en cest present parlement soient tenuz et declarez pur estatutz et 
tiegnent force et uigour destatut en toutz pointz.* 


This passage duly appears in the other two rolls, but in roll 58 
- it is quite clearly, and in roll 59 less clearly, an insertion in different 


' Statutes of the Realm, ii. 107. 





® Printed in Rot. Parl. iii. 354 (32). 
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ink. It does not appear at all in the corresponding portion of 
the statute roll.’ Again, in its account of the session at Shrewsbury, 
after recording the oaths taken by the lords spiritual and temporal 
and affirmed by the proctors of the clergy and a great part of the 
commons, to maintain the judgements and ordinances of that 
parliament for ever, roll 57 has these words : 


Et puis apres proclamation feust fait en:audience de tout le poeple pur 
sauoir sils uorroient consentir a ceste manere de seuretee ; a quel ils respon- 
derent, adresceantz en haut leur maines dextres et criantz oue hautes 
uoices qil lour plest bien et qils sont a ceo pleinement assentuz.” 


This passage does not appear in rolls 58 and 59. But with these 
two exceptions, the only important differences between the 
altered roll 57 and the authentic rolls 58 and 59 are those which 
concern the powers of the committee. The charge made against 
Richard II of falsifying the parliament roll in order to give the 
committee a semblance of wider powers is therefore substantially 
justified by the facts. It follows that the parliament of 1398, in 
setting up the committee, did not really intend to be ‘ suicidal’ ; 
the powers which were actually granted to the committee were, 
as Hume long ago remarked, ‘ limited in the object ’.* 

The question now arises, What use did Richard propose to make 
of the committee with its ostensibly widened powers? Did he 
intend it as a permanent substitute for parliament? This 
question has been variously answered. Hallam asserts roundly 
that ‘ these eighteen commissioners, or some of them . . . usurped 
the full rights of the legislature ’.* Other writers, however, like 
Wallon® and Dr. Tait,® speak with more reserve. It may help 
to clear the ground if we endeavour to determine what use Richard 
is known to have actually made of the committee during the period 
of its existence. Definite accounts of its doings appear to survive 
only in the parliament roll of 1397-8, the roll of pleas of the Crown 
in the same parliament, and the statute roll of 21 Richard II. 
From these sources one learns something of its proceedings on 
five separate occasions. The first occasion is on 19 March 1398, 
when the king and the committee sat at Bristol. At this meeting 
two items of business are recorded to have been transacted. 
Five petitions left undetermined by the late parliament were 
examined and answered.’ The first was a petition from the mer- 
chants complaining of the inconveniences of certain regulations 
made in 1397 with the intention of maintaining good coinage. 


? See Stats. of the. Realm, ii. 101. 

? Printed in Rot. Parl. iii. 360. * History of England (ed. 1770), iii. 37. 
* Loc. cit. ® Richard II, ii. 204. 

* Dict. Nat. Biog. xlviii. 153. 


* Rot. Parl. iii. 369-72. The text, though printed from roll 57, is quite authentic 
except for the version of the committee’s powers given in the preamble. 
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The second was a petition from the commons complaining that 
shoemakers were tanning leather contrary to a statute of 1390. 
The third was from the commons complaining of the royal 
licences which enabled merchants to evade the regulations 
of the staple. The fourth was from the treasurer of Calais, 
stating that certain repairs and improvements were required 
in the harbour there, and asking that the cost might be met by 
levying various dues on ships using the harbour. The fifth was 
from the commons, complaining that the rivers of England were 
being obstructed by weirs and similar erections, so that boats 
could not freely ply for purposes of trade. To the first petition 
about the coinage regulations answer was made that the king 
would put things right by communicating with his officers at 
Calais. The other four petitions were met by drawing up ‘ certain 
ordinances and statutes ’, five in number, which are duly enrolled 
in the statute roll.? So far as is known, these five ‘ statutes and 
ordinances ’ are the only legislation made by the king with the 
assent of the committee. Four of them answer to the four 
petitions just mentioned : one forbids shoemakers to tan leather ; 
the second prohibits any one from breaking the staple regulations 
unless he have the special licence of the king himself ; the third 
makes provision for the repair and maintenance of Calais harbour ; 
the fourth provides for the clearing of obstructions from rivers. 

All these were quite minor matters, and obviously cannot 
be regarded as exceeding the powers that had really been given 
to the committee by parliament. The fifth of these ‘ statutes 
and ordinances’, however, is at first sight more serious. The 
king, ‘ by the same assent of the said lords and knights of shires 
so assigned by the said authority of the parliament ’, willed and 
ordained that if any person should endeavour to procure the repeal 
of the said statutes or ordinances made by the king with the assent 
of the said lords and knights (i.e. the four ‘statutes and 
ordinances’ already mentioned), and the fact be duly proved 
in parliament, then that person should be punished as a traitor, 
in the same manner as those who should endeavour to procure 
the repeal of the statutes and ordinances made while the parlia- 
ment was actually sitting. This fifth statute is in form rather 
a startling assumption of power by the committee. In substance, 
however, it was no more than an affirmation of the statute already 
made by the parliament itself, that any one who should endeavour 
to repeal any statutes or ordinances made in that parliament, or 
any part of them in any manner, should be adjudged a traitor.’ 
With the exception of this fifth statute, which was objectionable, 
however, rather in form than in substance, the statutes and 


1 See Stats. of the Realm, ii. 65. 


* Ibid. pp. 107-10. 
* Ibid. p. 99. 
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ordinances known to have been made by the king and the com- 
mittee seem to have been quite harmless and well within the 
powers really granted to the committee by parliament. To say 
with Hallam that the committee ‘ usurped the full rights of the 
legislature’ is an exaggeration. The second piece of business 
transacted by the committee at Bristol on 19 March 1398 was 
to consider the accusations of Hereford against Norfolk. The 
king, ‘ by the advice of those who had authority of the parlia- 
ment ’, decided that if sufficient proofs were not found, the matter 
should be settled by battle.’ 

The second occasion on which we hear of the committee at 
work is at Windsor on 29 April 1398. On that day Hereford 
and Norfolk appeared, and as no sufficient proofs of Hereford’s 
accusations had been found in the meantime, it was decided, 
‘both by the advice of the dukes, earls, barons, bannerets and 
chivalry of England in great number assembled for this same 
cause, and also of those who had authority of the parliament ’, 
that the two should join battle.” 

The third occasion on which the committee appears in the 
records is at Coventry on 16 September 1398, when Hereford 
and Norfolk met to do battle. As is well known, the fight was 
prevented by the king, who ‘ willed, ordained and adjudged ’ 
that Hereford should leave the realm for ten years, Norfolk for 
life. This decision is described in the roll of the pleas of the Crown 
in parliament as made ‘ by full advice, authority and assent of 
the parliament’, which means, presumably, the assent of the 
committee.® 

The fourth occasion on which the committee is found at work 
is at Westminster on 18 March 1399. On that day it is recorded 
to have transacted two items of business. Permission had been 
given by letters patent to both Hereford and Norfolk, before they 
went overseas, to appoint attorneys to act for them during their 
absence, and in particular to receive on their behalf any inheri- 
tance that might fall to them. The king now decided to recall 
this concession, and on 18 March 1399 the letters patent issued to 
Hereford and Norfolk were revoked, on the grounds that they had 
been granted ‘ by inadvertence’ and that they were contrary 
to the judgements given at Coventry. This revocation is stated 
to have been ‘ adjudged ’ by the king and the committee ‘ aiantz 
a ceo poair par vertue et auctorite du parlement’.* On the 
same occasion the king and the committee considered the case of a 
certain Sir Robert Plesyngton. This gentleman had been a partisan 


’ Rot. Parl. iii. 383. * Ibid. 

* Ibid. According to the Chronicque de la Traison (pp. 21-2), the decision was 
announced by Sir John Bussy as ‘le jugement du roy et de son conseil’. 
* Rot. Parl. iii. 372. 
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of Gloucester, and had acted with him in 1386—7, but had died in 
1393.1 The king nevertheless desired that he should be formally 
branded asa traitor. This was accordingly done on 18 March 1399 


par assent de les seignurs et chivalers des countees, aientz poair de tout 
le parlement dexaminer respoundre et pleinement terminer si bien diverses 
petitions et les matiers comprises en ycelles come toutz autres matiers et 
choses moevez en le presence du roy et nient terminez, ovesque toutz 
les dependences dicelles, come piert par le record ent fait en mesme le 
parlement.? 


The fifth and last occasion on which the committee seems 
to have acted was at Windsor on 23 April 1399. On that day 
a clerk named Henry Bowet, who had assisted Hereford in drawing 
up the petition whereby he had asked to be allowed to receive 
inheritances by attorney, was brought before the king and 
adjudged to be a traitor by the assent of the committee, whose 
powers are expressed in exactly the same words as in the record 
of Plesyngton’s condemnation.’ 

Only on these five occasions, apparently, can one learn any- 
thing definite about the committee’s doings. On the first two 
of the five occasions the committee can scarcely be said to have 
exceeded its real powers. The four statutes and ordinances 
made at Bristol concerning the tanning of leather, &c., were 
clearly within its competence, as was also the decision that in 
default of sufficient proofs Hereford’s charges against Norfolk 
should be settled by battle ; the only doubtful point in the Bristol 
proceedings is the ordinance which made it treason to attempt 
any alteration of the four statutes and ordinances then made. 
The proceedings at Windsor in April 1398, when the committee, 
along with the chivalry of England, advised that Hereford and 
Norfolk should join battle, were likewise clearly within its powers, 
since it had been authorized by parliament to ‘terminate and 
finally discuss’ the charges which Hereford had made. The 
proceedings of the committee on the third occasion—at Coventry 
in September 1398—are not easy to defend on moral grounds, 
and the partisans of Lancaster evidently regarded them as being 
‘contra omnem iusticiam et leges et consuetudines regni sui ac 
iura militaria in hac parte’. The record in the roll of the pleas 
of the Crown in parliament states, as already seen, that the 
judgements at Coventry were given ‘ par pleyn avys, auctorite et 
assent du parlement’: this may have been intended to imply 
that the authority and assent of parliament, as the highest court 
of the realm, would validate the unusual course that was taken.° 


1 Dict. of Nat. Biog., s. n. 

® Rot. Parl. iii. 384. 3 Ibid. p. 385. * Ibid. p. 419. 

* Richard may very well have remembered that the lords of the parliament of 
1388, in dealing with the appeal against the king’s friends, had declared that ‘lour 
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Moreover, the powers given to the committee by parliament were 
general powers to ‘ terminate and finally discuss’ the Hereford- 
Norfolk case. From the narrowly legal point of view, therefore, 
it might be argued that the proceedings at Coventry were justifi- 
able. But morally they did involve some stretching of the com- 
mittee’s powers. It is on the fourth and fifth occasions, however, 
in connexion with the condemnation of Plesyngton and Bowet 
in March and April 1399, that the committee’s proceedings 
become specially interesting for our present purpose. The record 
gives a version of the committee’s powers which is not recited in 
the records of its proceedings on any other occasion, except in the 
account of its Bristol session given by parliament roll no. 57; 
and that account, as has been seen, is a demonstrably falsified 
account. On the evidence at present available it seems clear, 
therefore, that the phrase ‘toutz autres matiers et choses moevez 
en le presence du roy et nient terminez, ovesque toutz les depen- 
dences dicelles’ was not inserted into the committee’s powers 
till March or April 1399 ; that it was then introduced in order to 
give the committee some colour of authority for handling the 
cases of Plesyngton and Bowet; and that thereupon a fresh 
copy of the parliament roll—roll no. 57—was written out with 
the spurious phrase interpolated in the earlier places so as to 
agree with the powers of the committee as recited in the record 
of the condemnations of Plesyngton and Bowet. This examina- 
tion of the committee’s activities suggests that the use to which 
it was ultimately put may have been no more than an ingenious 
afterthought, and need not have been in the king’s mind when 
the committee was set up in January 1398. But however that 
may be, there is one noteworthy fact that stands out clearly. 
So far as the evidence goes, the committee, when it did exceed 
its powers either morally or legally, always seems to have done 
so in one connexion: it only seems to have stretched or over- 
stepped its real powers in the process of wreaking vengeance upon 
the king’s remaining enemies of 1386-8 and those who had then 
or subsequently aided and abetted them in any way. 

This last fact indicates that Richard II may not necessarily 
have intended to use the committee as a means of dispensing 
with parliament altogether. That this was his intention is indeed 
suggested by some of the chroniclers,’ but there are various 


entent n’est pas de reuler ou governer si haute cause come cest appel est, que ne serra 
aillours trie ne termine q’en parlement come dit est, par cours processe et ordre use 
en ascune court ou place plus bas deinz mesme le roialme ; queux courtes et places 
he sont que executours d’anciens leys et custumes du roialme et ordinances et establise- 
mentz de parlement ’ (ibid. p. 236). 

1 *Fecitque parliamentum hoc compromittere in xii personas, quae continuando 
parliamentum ubicunque et quandocunque regi placeret statuta sibi placita secum 
ordinarent’ {Zulogium Historiarum (Rolls Series), iii. 377-8). Adam of Usk (Chronicon, 
p. 24) says much the same thing. 
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pieces of evidence which do not altogether square with the 
suggestion. In the parliament of January 1398, in which the 
committee was appointed, the king, in return for a grant of 
the subsidy on wool, wool-fells, and leather for life, and of fifteenths 
and tenths for a limited period, granted a general pardon to his 
subjects, but in doing so he made a declaration ‘ with his own 
mouth ...that if the lords or commons of the realm who should 
come to the parliaments in the future ’ should impede or disturb 
the grant made to him for life, then the pardon should be void. 
It may also be worth noticing that in the ordinance made by 
the king and the committee at Bristol in March 1398 it is ordained 
that if any one attempt to reverse any of the four statutes and 
ordinances then made ‘ and this be duly proved in parliament ’, 
he shall be executed as a traitor.2, These two facts seem to show 
that in the early months of 1398, at any rate, the king did not 
contemplate using the committee as a means of completely 
superseding parliament. 

If the scheme occurred to him, it must have been later. The 
evidence even for this is ambiguous. In his will, dated 16 April 
1399, Richard made various bequests to his successor, with this 
condition : 


dum tamen omnia et singula statuta et ordinationes et stabilimenta et 
iudicia in parliamento nostro xvii die mensis Septembris anno regni 
nostri xxi apud Westmonasterium inchoato, et in eodem parliamento 
usque Salopiam continuato et ibidem tento, facta lata et reddita, necnon 
omnes ordinationes et iudicia quae auctoritate eiusdem parliamenti in 


futuro contigerit fieri, approbet ratificet et confirmet teneat et teneri 
faciat ac firmiter observari.* 


This at first sight looks as though the king by that time intended 
the committee to be permanent, and therefore, presumably, to 
supersede parliament altogether. But it may only imply that 
he meant to continue, if necessary, using the committee as he 
had used it already, i.e. mainly as an instrument of vengeance. 
At any rate it should be noted that apparently the only ordinance 
or judgement made by the committee after the date of the will 
was the condemnation of Bowet on 23 April, and this was an 
item in the king’s exhaustive vengeance; indeed the close 
proximity of dates suggests that the passage in the will about 
future ordinances and judgements may quite conceivably have 
been inserted mainly with a view to the coming condemnation 
of Bowet. Again, if the king by 1399 had conceived the idea of 
superseding parliament altogether by using the committee ‘ ubi 


1 Rot. Parl. iii. 369. * Stats. of the Realm, ii. 110. 
* Foedera (1st ed.), viii. 77. This passage in the will was subsequently made the 
basis of one of the articles of deposition (Rot. Parl. iii. 421). 
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et quando sibi placeret ’, one would have expected him to take 
the committee, or at any rate a quorum of it, with him to Ireland : 
Wallon, indeed, asserts that he did so.2. Now the committee 
consisted of eighteen persons, twelve lords and six commoners ; 
but the quorum differed slightly according to the business in 
hand. For dealing with petitions the quorum was to be at least 
six of the twelve lords and at least three of the six commoners.* 
For dealing with the Hereford-Norfolk case the quorum was as 
follows: one of the two lords (the earls of Wiltshire and 
Worcester) who were the proctors of the estate of the clergy ; 
six of the other ten lords; and three or four of the six 
commoners.* Now on the two occasions when the attendance 
at sessions of the committee is stated, there was undoubtedly a 
proper quorum present: for dealing with petitions at Bristol 
in March 1398 there were eight lords and three commoners, but 
neither of the earls of Wiltshire and Worcester ;° for quashing 
Hereford’s and Norfolk’s patents in March 1399, on the other 
hand, there were seven lords and four commoners and also the 
earls of Wiltshire and Worcester. This shows that Richard 
probably paid some attention to the technical requirements of 
a formal quorum when using the committee. If so, then it is 
important to observe that when he went to Ireland, although he 
certainly had six of the twelve lords there with him,’ he did not 
take the requisite minimum of three commoners: of the six 
commoners only Robert Teye seems to have accompanied him ; ® 
Bussy, Grene, and Russell were left behind in England ; ® Chelmes- 
wyk and Golafre were by this time dead.’ It is thus clear that 
Richard did not take a quorum of the committee to Ireland as 
Wallon supposed. Moreover, there seems to be no record that the 
committee ever acted while the king was in Ireland. The two facts 
combined throw some doubt upon the assertion that Richard 
meant to use the committee as a substitute for parliament ‘ ubi 


* Adam of Usk, Chronicon, p. 24. 2 Richard LI, ii. 237. 

® Rot. Parl. iii. 368 ; Stats. of the Realm, ii. 107. The printed version of the parlia- 
ment roll, though taken from roll 57, gives the quorum quite correctly. 

* Rot. Parl. iii. 360, 382-3. 

5 Ibid. p. 369; Stats. of the Realm, ii. 107. The record does not give the names of 
the members of the committee who were present when Hereford’s accusations were 
considered on this occasion at Bristol ; it merely enumerates the full committee, and 
then says that the decision was made by the king ‘ and the above-mentioned lords 
and knights ’, as though they were all present (Rot. Parl. iii. 382-3). 

* Ibid. p. 372. 

? The dukes of Aumarle, Surrey, and Exeter, and the earls of Salisbury, Gloucester, 
and Worcester. 

* Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1396-9, p. 554. 

* Annales Ricardi Secundi (Rolls Series), pp. 243-4. 

1° Chelmeswyk is referred to as ‘deceased’ in September 1398 (Cal. of Patent Rolls, 
1396-9, p. 410 ; see also ibid. 1391-6, p. 684). Golafre is said to be ‘ now deceased’, 
in February 1399 (ibid. 1396-9, p. 508). 
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et quando sibi placeret ’. That Richard intended to free himself 
from the need of frequently summoning parliament is proved by 
his obtaining a grant of the subsidy on wool, wool-fells, and leather 
for life. That he intended to dispense with parliament altogether 
by means of the committee is not proven. And it is of some 
importance to bear in mind that the very way in which Richard 
used the committee—especially his alteration of the parliament 
roll—was a formal recognition of the existence of parliament as 
part of the constitution. 

These considerations suggest that the importance of the 
parliamentary committee of 1398 in Richard’s schemes may 
easily be overrated. It was not necessarily a permanent or 
essential feature of those schemes. The clue to the essence of his 
plan may perhaps be found in the speech delivered by the 
chancellor at the opening of the Shrewsbury parliament, a speech 
which practically repeats what he had said at the beginning of the 
previous session at Westminster in September 1397. The cause 
of the summoning of the parliament, according to the chancellor, 
was ‘ for the honour of God, and that Holy Church should have 
all its liberties and franchises, and that all the lords spiritual and 
temporal, citizens and burgesses? should have and enjoy all 
their liberties and franchises as they had reasonably had and used 
them in the times of the king’s noble progenitors and in his own 
time ; also, that there should not be several rulers in the realm, 
but one’.? This sums up Richard’s scheme quite briefly. He 
does not deny his subjects their liberties and franchises ; they 
may have and enjoy them—but only ‘ reasonably ’, in accordance 
with established usage. Then comes the vital point—that there 
should not be several rulers in the realm, but one. That is a refer- 
ence to the commission of 1386. That commission involved, for 
all practical purposes, the vesting of the king’s powers in a council 
chosen from among the lords of parliament. The king’s main 
concern in the years 1397-9 was probably not so much to super- 
sede parliament as to prevent any possibility of a revival of the 
hated commission of 1386. His purpose was to keep power 
in his own hands, where by law it ought to be and where in 
fact it generally had been under his predecessors: he desired 
to have as his council a body of ministers who were there to 
conduct, not a number of barons who were there to control, his 
government. He set himself against constitutional government 
as that term had been understood by the baronial opposition under 
Gloucester’s lead. Even during the so-called ‘ constitutional ’ 
period of the reign from 1389 to 1397, there seems to have been 


? At Westminster in September 1397 he said ‘ lords spiritual and temporal and also 
cities, boroughs and other communities’ (Rot. Parl. iii. 347). ‘ Other communities ’ 
would include the shires, * Ibid. pp. 356-7. 
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a consistent tendency on the king’s part to increase the influence 
of the curialist or bureaucratic element in the council. During 
the years 1397-9 this tendency appears to have been still stronger : 
Professor Baldwin is of opinion that ‘the council had never 
before been so clearly outlined as a staff of expert men ’, of whom 
the earls of Wiltshire and Worcester, and the three knights, 
Bussy, Grene, and Russell, are typical. This was the natural 
result of the king’s determination ‘that there should not be 
several rulers in the realm, but one’. It seems likely that this 
uncontrolled, curialist council was much more essentially impor- 
tant to Richard’s plans in the last two years of his reign than the 
committee of parliament. For the curialist council was an organ 
of government, and therefore a permanent necessity. The 
parliamentary committee, on the other hand, seems to have been 
little more than an instrument of vengeance, and therefore quite 
possibly a temporary expedient. J. G. Epwarbs. 


1 The King’s Council, pp. 132-42. 








The Enghsh Monopoly of Salt in the Years 
1503-71 , 


N the middle of the sixteenth century, although evaporation 
was carried on at inland brine springs and at some places 

on the coast, the British Isles were still largely dependent on 
France for their supplies of salt.1 After the loss of Guienne, 
English kings strove to secure by treaty the free exportation 
of Gascon salt.2 Two years after the battle of Pavia Wolsey 
insisted on large annual salt pensions, and in 1530 it was proposed 
that the French king and his heirs should supply England yearly 
for forty years with forty thousand weighs of salt, an amount 
which presumably represented the total import.? From 1542 
to 1564 the two countries were almost constantly at war. In the 
same period the pressing financial needs of the French monarchs 
led to persistent attempts to increase the rate of the gabelle and 
to make it a national tax. It was then that it became ‘un 
véritable impét direct ’.4 This centralizing policy was resisted by 


1 Camden, Britannia (1600), pp. 542-3; Leland, Itinerary of England (ed. L. T. 
Smith), ii. 92-4, iv. 10-11; Harrison, Description of England, ii. 83; Catholicon 
Anglicon (Camden Soc.), p. 317 ; Discourse of the Commonweal (ed. Lamond), pp. 42-4. 
For salina see ante, xxxi. 635. The medieval industry had been largely in the hands 
of the religious houses: see the regrants of pans, mainly to London merchants, 
following the dissolution in Letters and Papers, Henry VIII, xiv. i, nos. 403, 651, 
1355; xv, no. 1032; xvi, no. 1500; xvi, no. 449; xrx, nos. 25, 57, 123, 443, 597, 
1081, 1383. 

* Rogers, Six Centuries of Work and Wages, pp. 95-6. The passage has some 
inaccuracies. 

3 Letters and Papers, tv, no. 6755; v, no. 1065; vin, nos. 344, 792 ; xv, nos. 712, 
1351; xvi, no. 180; xv, no. 91; xx. ii, no. 96; Xx. i, no. 775; Cal. of State Papers, 
Spanish, 1531-3, no. 962. The pension was commuted in 1530 to 100,000 crowns 
yearly during Henry’s life and 50,000 for his heirs. Payments ceased in 1532. In 
1527 salt fetched 4s. 8d. a bushel in London (Grey Friars’ Chronicle (Camden Soc.), 
p. 33). In the proposal three years later the commodity was to be sold at fivepence 
a bushel. A weigh = 40 bushels. 

* Clamagéran (Histoire de Vimpét direct, ii. 119-237) was wrong in maintaining 
that the system of farming the gabelle began only with Henry II, for as early as 1543 
there was a two years’ lease. Henry VIII used the fact for anti-French propaganda 
in Scotland (Letters and Papers, Henry VIII, xvut. ii. 413; Hamilton Papers, 
ii. 110). The house of Fugger negotiated for the farm in 1546, ‘ but the Queen 
would not condescend ’ (Letters and Papers, Henry VIII, xx1. i, no. 482). In 1547 
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the salt-producing western provinces ; twice in the period open 
revolts broke out. The trade was thus so dislocated that England 
learnt to her cost what was meant by reliance on an enemy for 
an indispensable commodity. A list of the prices of salt for 
the period is to be found amongst the official papers of Elizabeth’s 
time.? Yearly prices for both ‘ bay’ and white salt are given. 
In 1544 they were fivepence and eightpence respectively ; in 
1562 they had risen to a shilling and eighteenpence. The marked 
rise cannot be attributed solely to Henry VIII’s debasement of 
the currency, for the prices of the worst years of depreciation 
(1550-1) represented a rise of barely 50 per cent., and, further, 
the highest prices came after the recoinage. Nor can the influx 
of bullion account for more than a fraction of it. To Cecil, at 
any rate, the effect of this influx was unknown. If, as seems likely, 
he had perused the list, which may even have been drawn up for 
his use, he must have attributed the dearness and scarcity of 
salt wholly to dependence on France. 

In March 1563 he wrote to a German, Jasper Seler, asking 
him to repair to England, where the queen’s licence to manu- 
facture white salt had been procured for him.* Seler was no 
stranger to the country ; he had been responsible for refining the 
base coin three years earlier.‘ Letters patent in his favour were 
not issued until the following January. Along with the actual 
patent in the State Papers is a curious document headed, ‘ The 
Articles of the Indenture ’.5 It is clear from the form and wording 
of the patent that the ‘ Articles’ were a preliminary draft pre- 
pared by Cecil for Seler’s acceptance. Many of the clauses appear 
with inconsiderable changes in the patent. For instance, the 
patentee was to be made a denizen ; he and his deputies might 
set up the feat and trade of making white salt at any places 
approved by the queen and council. All local authorities were 
to assist in maintaining the privilege. The proposed term of 
twenty years was adopted. Other clauses, however, do not 
appear in the patent or do so only in very different form. In 
the ‘ Articles’ the patentee was to set up the feat by the next 


a ten-year lease was sold and renewed a decade later at 400,000 crowns per annum 
(Cal. of State Papers, Venetian, 1556-7, no. 818; Unfinished Chapters in Fynes Mory- 
son’s Itinerary, Shakespeare's Europe (ed. Hughes), pp. 172-3). 

? For the revolt of 1543 see Letters and Papers, Henry VIII, xvii. 400; xviii. 
29. It was reported that the tax was so exorbitant ‘that it will be to the ruin of 
the people ’ (Cal. of State Papers, Spanish, 1542-3, pp. 369-71). For that of 1549 see 
Gigon, La révolte de la gabelle en Guienne. 

* State Papers, Dom., Elizabeth, xxvi, fo. 30. 

* Ibid. xxviii, fo. 5. * Ibid. xiv, fo. 55. 

* Ibid. xxxiii, fos. 5, 5a. In the ‘ Articles’ imitators were to suffer a year's 
imprisonment and forfeit a sum (not determined) to be divided equally between Crown 
and patentee. The penalty was reduced to defacing of their works.. Compare Hist. 
MSS. Comm., Salisbury Papers, i. 162-5. 
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midsummer on pain of forfeiture ; on like pain he was required 
‘to make soe greate masse of the said salt as shall serve not onlie 
the Queen’s realmes, domynions and subiectes but also other 
forreyne realmes that will use it’. Furthermore, ‘ the Queene’s 
Ma’"* shall have the Xthe parte of all the said salte to be made 
to be delyvered into the shipp fre of all charge’, and shall have 
‘all the residue of the saide salt soo made yearlie sould unto her 
for vii‘ every bushell made, water measure, to be delyvered at 
the sea syde wheare it shall fortune to be made fre of all chardge ’. 
Then follow clauses providing for the due payment of such pre- 
empted salt by the Crown, each carefully qualified in case ‘ it 
shall fortune the money hereafter to be decryed’. Even Cecil, 
then, was not unwilling to contemplate the possibility of a 
debasement of the new currency. 

These proposed financial clauses throw an interesting light 
on the ideas of the government. Besides a full tenth as royalty 
the patentee was to sell the rest to the Crown at sevenpence 
a bushel. Cecil well knew that white salt (and the patent laid 
down emphatically that the product was to be white) fetched 
eighteenpence a bushel. If forty thousand weighs be taken as 
the lowest estimate of the total yearly consumption for England 
alone, the right would produce roughly an annual revenue 
equivalent to a parliamentary grant of two tenths and two 
fifteenths.' In addition the patent provided for Ireland, the 
Channel Isles, and ‘ ouer towne of Callyce when the same shall 
be restoryd to us’. It is true that for the first three years while 
the industry was being started, the queen was prepared to 
relinquish the tenth and the right of pre-emption in favour of 
twopence on every bushel made; thereafter, both rights were 
to be exercised. It is clear that this national salt industry was 
to be the basis of a productive gabelle.2, More important is the 
wider question whether it was Cecil’s policy to raise adequate 
revenue by this slipshod devolution of central authority? A 
careful study of the Acts of the Privy Council of the reign shows 
clearly enough that when confronted by such vexed problems 
as the enclosure movement, to mention no others, the council 
was anxious to shift responsibility and direction to the shoulders 
of men with local and particular interests. Tudor government 
was not in essence centralized government, for the pressing 


1 Letters and Papers, Henry VIII, iv, no. 6755. By 1575 the price had more than 
trebled (Acts of the Privy Council, 1575-7, p. 88 ; Lansdowne MS. xxi, fo. 43 ; lii, fo. 23). 

* Barbaro, a Venetian traveller to England in 1551, was surprised to find that 
salt was not taxed (Cal. of State Papers, Venetian, 1534-54, no. 703, p. 355). Venice 
had long had its city salt monopoly (Hakluyt, Principal Navigations, v. 93). Fortescue 
had predicted that from a gabelle the English king would have ‘ but as had the man 
that shered his hogge muche crye and little woll ’ (Governance of England (ed. Plummer), 
p. 131). See Smith, Wealth of Nations (ed. Cannan), ii. 357. 
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social and economic questions which emerged found the council 
not only without solutions but unwilling to grapple with them 
directly, eager to delegate authority to whoever seemed likely to 
accept it. It is in accordance with this that even in matters 
of finance, in which Cecil was indispensable, his earliest solution 
involved an undisguised devolution of authority. 

Other articles are equally instructive. None of the patentee’s 
salt shall be sold to the French king or any of his officials: the 
product shall be one-tenth cheaper than any refined in the Low 
Countries. Finally, Seler 


by all convenient wayes after the course and aide of merchants shall 
practise to bring the trade yearlie [of the Eastland] merchants and inhabi- 
tauntes, with their hulks, shippes and vesselles in fetchinge of baye salte, 
hether into the realme of Englande and other the Queene’s domynions 
to fetche and cary awaye the saide white salte. 


In other words, a blow was to be struck at the king of France 
by diverting to England the long-standing trade of the Hanseatic 
League in French salt. Save for the last clause the continuance 
of the privilege was to depend on the rigid performance of all the 
‘ Articles ’. 

The letters patent are so different that we are forced to 
conclude that Seler himself whittled down the conditions before 
accepting them. Most significant of the changes was that the 
right of pre-emption should not be exercised concurrently with 
the taking of the royal tenth. The choice rested with the Crown ; 
moreover, if the pre-emptive right was preferred, the price was 
fixed at eightpence, not sevenpence, a bushel. There was no 
stipulated time limit by which the feat was to be set up (though 
apparently the inventor promised to begin by midsummer) ; 
nor any mention of a charge on output for the first three years.” 
All the proposed easy forfeitures have vanished. For these con- 
cessions Cecil gained little. One important idea, completely 
absent from the preliminary draft, appears—the possibility that 
the ingenious foreigner might teach the art to the backward 
English. It seems most likely that the suggestion came from 
Seler.* 

Seler, assisted by a naturalized Fleming, Francis Berty, and 
a Florentine, Thomas Baroncelli, made an attempt to start the 

* See also 8 Elizabeth, c. 22. State Papers, Dom., Elizabeth, Ixxxviii, fo. 22, 
contains the proposal of John Johnson for establishing a mart town in Essex to divert 


thither the north-European salt trade. 

* Ibid. xxxiii, fo. 51. 

* How readily Cecil took up the suggestion may be gauged from 8 Elizabeth, 
¢. 22. Possibly it was the price paid for the abandonment of the extreme financial 
clauses. Cf. Hulme in Law Quarterly Review, xvi. 44: ‘Unlike the continental 
system, however, the Elizabethan monopolies, are broadly based on considerations 
of the value of the industry to the realm.’ 
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industry... On paper the combination was promising. The 
German speculator was probably in touch with the established 
industry at the north German brine springs. In the Netherlands 
there was already a refining industry on a large scale.” Florence 
was the seat of an old-established industry where, no doubt, 
the technical processes had been highly developed.* According 
to a Florentine manuscript, the privilege was in Baroncelli’s 
name, and the art was that of refining and bleaching as practised 
at Florence. The practical difficulties of establishing the industry 
in these islands, with a climate so unsuitable for natural evapora- 
tion, were immense. What local production there was depended 
almost entirely on fuel. The long continuance of small-scale 
evaporation at places favoured by peculiar types of coast or where 
brine springs existed, had gone far to deplete neighbouring timber 
supplies. By the sixteenth century the local scarcity of wood, 
apparently, was only less widespread in England than in Scotland ;* 
and as early as the middle of the century the two regions of most 
extensive production in Great Britain, the Northumberland and 
Durham coast and the shores of the Forth, depended entirely on 
outcrop coal.® ; 

The patentees sent over pans and instruments to be set up 
round Dover.® Progress was slow and for some reason Berty 
became directly responsible for the patent.’ In April 1565 he 
wrote to Cecil from the Netherlands explaining that bad weather 
had held up the ship carrying extra pans to England.’ Seler 


‘ For Berty, alias Peyto, naturalized under Edward VI, Cal. of State Papers, 
Dom., Mary, ix, no. 28; Cal. of State Papers, Foreign, 1547-53, pp. 70-1. For 
Baroncelli, ibid., 1564-5, nos. 954, 1064, 1791. 

* Hubert Hall, Customs Revenue of England, ii. 239-42. In a list of commodities 
imported from the Low Countries in 1563 salt is included as a necessary. Its import 
was prohibited in the same year (Acts of the Privy Council, 1558-70, p. 159). 

* E. Staley, Guilds of Florence, pp. 401-13, gives an account of the city salt 
monopoly. 

* Hume Brown, Scotland in the Time of Queen Mary, p. 8. The local distribution 
of the industry was to a large extent determined by the suitability of the coast for 
evaporation, e.g. in the marshes round Venice, in the Papal States, the semi-lagoon 
coast near La Rochelle, the Solway Firth, the Solent, the Yarmouth, Tyne, and Forth 
regions. But the ‘haffs’ of the Baltic, with an abundant timber supply, could not 
overcome the low salinity. 

° For an explanation of the term ‘sea coal’ and the early relation of mining and 
salt-making see Victoria County History, Durham, ii. 293-4; Salzmann, English 
Industries of the Middle Ages, p. 2. It would appear that even in the Tyne area the 
use of coal in the industry was not common before the sixteenth century. In 1517 
Lord Darcy ‘laid out £2 to the winning of a cole field’, for which two lessees were to 
pay annually £20, ‘if the saltpannes maie goo with coles’. From that time joint 
leases of mines and pans are common (Northumberland County Hist., i; Bamburgh 
Accounts, ix. 340 f.; Letters and Papers, Henry VIII, ut supra). 

® Cal. of State Papers, Foreign, 1564-5, no. 306. 

? Ibid., 1566-8, no. 434, From this report of Guido Cavalcanti it is clear that the 
experimenters at Sluys were servants of ‘Gasparo Sayler’. 

® State Papers, Dom., Elizabeth, xxxiii. 51. 
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had evidently made a promise to set up the feat by May; Berty 
now begged that his workmen might be protected from the 
queen’s displeasure. Along with the letter two bushels of salt 
were sent, the one ‘as brown as any baye and gros’, the other 
white. Berty was putting out a feeler to discover whether it 
would not be possible to make bay salt instead of white required 
by the patent. ‘Sir, I pray that in this matter courtesye made be 
shewed without rigour.’ It was a matter of considerable impor- 
tance, for the production of bay salt did not require fuel and cost 
at least a third less than that of white. In July new letters 
patent were issued to Berty on terms similar to the earlier 
grant." The work was to be in progress within two months ; the 
salt was to be ‘ indifferent whyte and to all comon uses and 
purposes as good as the beste that is refyned within the countrye 
of Flanders’. There was yet another reissue in the following 
January, allowing the patentee to make bay salt.2. The twin 
licences were shortly afterwards made over to the earls of Leicester 
and Pembroke, Lord Cobham, Cecil, Knollis, and other co-part- 
ners, and were confirmed to them by the statute of 8 Elizabeth, 
c. 22. During the summer of 1566, however, Berty was still 
concerned with the privilege.* 

Like England, the Netherlands, whose refining industry 
depended on Biscay salt, suffered from the partial break-down 
of French production. In the fifteen-sixties numerous experi- 
ments were begun there with the object of making salt from sea- 
water. The devices sought to reduce the need of artificial fuel 
by assisting natural evaporation to the fullest extent. One set 
of experimenters used a large shallow earth pit, ‘quasi una 
bowlinge aley’, into which the water was conducted at high tide. 
Another, a German, employed two men to ‘ hoyst saylles to and 
from the watter as often as they drye which is seven times a day ’. 
A Captain Buckholt at Biervliet had a mill and crane to move 
the brine from the pickle pans to the boiling pans.‘ Berty 
himself was in touch with the first of these works, which was at 
Sluys. Cecil was informed of all developments by his assiduous 
agents, George Gilpin, John Sheres, and John Keyle, and later by 
Berty. When the king of Sweden, seeing in the shortage of bay 
salt the evil designs of Denmark, determined on an English 
alliance and the establishment of a national salt industry,® Cecil 
found him a man after his own heart and encouraged both his 


* Ibid. xxxvi. 93, 94. 

> Statutes of the Realm, 8 Elizabeth, c. 22; Hulme, Law Quarterly Review, xii. 149. 
* State Papers, Dom., Elizabeth, xl, fo. 11; ibid., Foreign, 1564—5, fo. 1791. 

* Ibid., 1566-8, fo. 434, contains a report and pencil sketch of the works at Sluys. 


See also Kervyn de Lettenhove, Relations politiques des Pays-Bas et de V Angleterre 
sous Philippe II, iv. 298-316. 


* Letters and Papers, Henry VIII, xvu, no. 487; Xv, no. 781; Xxt. i, no. 195, 
Z2 
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fears and his endeavours. The important diplomatic mission of 
Keyle in the summer of 1566 seems to turn on the question of 
furnishing the Swedish monarch with details of salt-making 
devices.' 

Down to that time none of the experiments in the Nether- 
lands had proved completely successful. The ‘ faire and costlie’ 
contrivance of Buckholt ended in his being imprisoned for debt 
at Ghent. The one with which the English patentee was in touch 
met with little more success : Germans and Italians were engaged 
in the work. ‘ They rather determine to go to law ’, wrote Keyle, 
‘than to the making of salt.’ On 20 July Berty sent a report. 
The device ‘ appeareth great help for sparing of fyre ’ ; the leading 
inventor, a German, would not permit him to see the end of the 
work ; though Berty persuaded himself he knew all about it, 
only he was not ‘fullye persuaded of the continuance of the 
quantytye’.2 The letter concluded with expressions of interest 
in the work that had begun in England and assurances of 
diligence in investigation and report. To all appearance this 
closes Berty’s connexion with the patent. His later participa- 
tion in English affairs appears to have been far less honourable.* 
One aspect of these experiments in Flanders merits further 
comment. It is clear that the prospects of a fruitful union of 
Italian and German processes were blighted by the lack of cheap 
borrowed capital. The high rate of interest, the result of the 
diversion of commercial capital to political loans, ruined the 
possibilities of extensive industrial experiments. Alva’s arrival 
a year later put an end to a period of intense industrial activity, 
and with it the remarkable prosperity which had long bewildered 
Englishmen. 

The failure to devise a cheap method of production speedily 
reacted on the English patent. As yet the establishea works 
were on a small scale. Strype’s Life of Archbishop Parker affords 
evidence of the way in which the interested ‘ lords ’ attempted to 
solve the problem of fuel: ‘ Now because these works would 
require much firing, the aforesaid Earl [of Pembroke] sent his 
secretary and Cecil his servant Mount to the Archbishop desiring 
him out of his woods to supply them with wood and to use their 
influence with others in Kent for the buying of more.’ The 
archbishop liberally complied, though he expressed some doubt 
of the success of the project. He took occasion to inform Cecil 
of the danger of cutting down woods and planting many strangers 

' Cal. of State Papers, Foreign, 1556-8, nos. 420, 566: ‘We must nedes remember 
you soe to procede in your agrement and bargaine with his Majestye that in the finding 
of this last easye waye of makinge salte wee ar more burdened than we were before.’ 

* Ibid. no. 582; Kervyn, iv. 307-16. 


* He was implicated in the 1570 plot and cast into the Tower (Hist. MSS. Comm. 
Salisbury Fepers, i. 483, 550; ii. 110; Cal. of State Papers, Dom., \xxxv, no. 55. 
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about the sea coasts, and hoped, if the project succeeded, the 
queen of her princely liberality and the lords, ‘the gainers’, 
would devote part of their gain towards repairing Dover pier. 
‘That would redound more to the great honour and wealth of 
the land than mere salt-making would do.’! In fairness to Cecil 
and his colleagues it must be admitted that their concern both 
in works at home and in foreign experiments proves a strong 
desire to start an industry. None the less a permanent national 
industry could not be founded on sanguine hopes of the philan- 
thropy either of foreign speculators or of native archbishops. 

Mount, Cecil’s secretary and manager of the works, gave 
ample proof of his devotion. Writing to his master from the 
Southampton works in June 1566, he regretted his inability to 
attend there personally, seeing that the workmen were not skilful. 
The bearer of the letter was to proceed to Suffolk with instruc- 
tions, plans of furnaces, and pans for the works there.” In 
November the following was sent from Combe : ® 


I have been in the northe contrye in Northumberland at a village called 
Blithe being xv or xvi miles beyonde Newcastell. . . . At Blithe I have 
sette aworke for ij salte pannes, and x pickell pannes at the Shields, 
halfe a mile from Ser Henrye Persyes. I meane to sett a worke j salt 
panne and v pickell pannes more ; yf all the works that I have sette up 
this year stoode there I cowld utter the salte verye well for there liethe 
shippes all wayes waytinge for salt and ther commethe marchantes which 
dothe geve ¢ ponde before hande to them that make the salt which are 
but haglayers. Ther, willbe the beste makinge of salt by the means that 
cules be goode chepe. I am about to take a cole pitte by lese and there 
is verye goode vente iff I cowld make hast; and I doo appointe to be at 
worke there bye Marche for I may worke winter and sommer and sod they 
doe there. . . . There is a verye poore contrye and a rude and iij salte 


pannes will rise there to a more greater gaynes then in anye other place 
I have fonde yet. 


Mount had made a discovery as important as any which could 
have come from the Netherlands. Here was a region where the 
connected problems of fuel and capital had been solved. Here 
there were real possibilities of large-scale production. If the 
lords had not sufficient capital of their own would not merchants 
be willing to give £100 beforehand to them? Five years later 


‘ i,408-9. This contains the only reference that implies that the queen had a direct 
interest in the patent. It seems not unlikely that the addition was merely to give 
Weight to the letter. 

* State Papers, Dom., Elizabeth, xl, fo. 11. Referring to a man he proposed to 
train in the work for the next year he was careful to add, ‘I must not have him slout 
but to followe his busynes or els he is noe man for my companie for you know I have 
charge’, The appended plans of furnaces are not impressive. 

* Ibid. xli.fo. 13. The letter concludes: ‘I was at burleye mye mistres your mother 
Was sumwhat acrase .. . Mrs Cecill and her sonne is merye, she would faine have her 
husband come home a daye or two.’ Cf. Dict. of Nat. Biog. 
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a Walloon desirous of taking over the salt patent supplied a suffi- 
cient answer: ‘for that merchantes doe not willinglye joyn 
with nobles and other great personages avoidinge wisely theire 
inequalitie I cannot undertake to furnishe by merchants anie 
stocke of moneye towards those grete works.’ Here is one 
explanation of the early failure of the first salt patent. 

Mount’s glowing account of his transactions in the north did 
not, as we should have expected, arouse the enthusiasm and 
receive the support of the lords. Some pans appear to have 
been shipped from Portsmouth and lodged in Tynemouth Castle ; 
they were never set up and lay rusting there for the next twenty 
years.” (In 1575 the council considered the advisability of sending 
these pans and a salter to Ireland.*) In the February of 1567 
Mount was superseded ; his successor, Edward Goodinge, sent 
in reports from the works in Essex and the south-eastern 
shires, but none came from the north country and -none were 
enthusiastic.’ 

Mount’s letter must have reached the secretary by the end 
of November 1566. Perhaps it had no immediate relation to the 
Bill, first tabled on 14 December and passed a day before 
Christmas, which confirmed the patent to the leading members 
of the privy council. The Act begins by showing that foreign 
salt costs ‘ great soomes of money to th’empoverishment of this 
Realm by wasting and conveying of the treasure and coyne... 
into forrein parteis and to th’exercise of the people and subjectes 
of forrein realmes and in tymes of hostilytye and warre to the 
great and excessyve pryces and dearthe of the same’. The 
object of the privilege is to remedy this state of affairs, as well 
as to encourage the setting up of ‘newe and verye cheape feats 
and trades . . . very commodious and proffitable to the common- 
wealth ’. Sundry works, it declares, have already been set up 
at great charge. The product is cheap and good: for seasoning 
white meats, better than any salt made in the country and as 
good as the best refined in Flanders ; for flesh, better than bay, 
for fish as good as refined ; 


and in everye case aforesaid will serve with less quantitye then the other 
saltes afore mencioned. For all which respects and to th’intent that the 
sayd previledge may take due effecte, be it ordained and enacted . . . that 


1 State Papers, Dom., Elizabeth, Ixxxiii, fo. 13. 

? Cal. of State Papers, Dom., Addenda, 1580-1625, no. 171. Bowes, a man 
connected with the Wilkes monopoly, wanted to buy them to repair other pans. 
He writes : ‘In 5 and 6 Elizabeth sundry pans of iron were devised by the advice of 
some strangers which being made at her majesty’s charge were to have been set up 
at Portsmouth but were afterwards carried to Tynemouth their insufficiency to make 
good salt being apparent.’ 

* Cal. of State Papers, Ireland, li, no. 24. 

* State Papers, Dom., xliii, fo. 1. 
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no maner of persone whatsoever other than such as by conveyance, graunt, 
or assignment (by the said lords or any of their deputies) shall attempt, 
presume or go aboute any maner of waye, dyrectly or indyrectly, within 
any of the saide realmes . . . to practise, use or exercise the same or any 
other new feates or trades of making of white or baye saltes without the 
licence . . . of the saide erles and their copartners . . . upon pain of im- 
prisonmente by the space of one year without bayle or mainprise . . . and 
forfeiture of £100 for every tyme that such attempt be had. 


The prohibition of ‘ any other new feates ’ can scarcely have been 
a purposeless piece of legal embroidery ; but a modern writer 
ventures to call the Act ‘perfectly satisfactory according to 
modern ideas’. This is accounted for by two appended pro- 
visos. No restriction was to be laid by either the Act or the 
letters patent on makers by old processes with works already 
established, nor were they to ‘restrayne anye persone . . . to 
bring from foreigne parteys . . . into the saide realmes . . . any 
salte whereby the more plentye of salt within the sayde realmes 
may be had and better cheap’. This last proviso is quite incon- 
sistent with the preamble and main trend of the Act. The most 
probable explanation of the two provisos is that they were the 
outcome of parliamentary criticism; for, of the other Bills 
confirming grants of monopoly introduced during the session, 
those of the Merchant Adventurers and the Mines Royal were 
rejected, while the Alum and the Bristol Adventurers’ Bills were 
passed with modifications.? Thereafter, parliament was steadily 
hostile to monopolies. 

The lords could not make their works profitable and by the 
following August they attempted to sell their interest. Their 
prospectus did not fail to point out that the privilege was ratified 
by parliament.* For some time previous Goodinge had been busy 
collecting all sums due from Mount, reporting the number of 
existing houses, pans, and the quantity of unsold salt.‘ The 
company chose as its prospective buyer ‘the lorde of Buck- 
holt ’, apparently the man who had been engaged in experiments 
at Biervliet. In 1565 Buckholt had applied for a patent to make 
‘salt upon salt’, without prejudice to Berty’s grant, but his 
proposals made no provision for the financial interests of the 
Crown and no patent was granted.® Ina list of articles prepared 
for delivery to his factor, ‘Van Trére’, we find the conditions 
of the complete transference of the privilege. Briefly they were 
as follows : The established houses and vessels were to be bought 

' Cunningham, Growth of English Industry and Commerce, Modern Times, p. 77. 

* State Papers, Dom., xli, fos. 42, 44; Lords’ Journals, i. 663-4; Commons 
Journals, i. 75-81. An Act of Edward VI limiting the importation of French wine 
was repealed. 


* State Papers, Dom., xliii, fo. 38. 
* Ibid, xliii, fo. 1. ’ Ibid. xxxvi, fo. 44: the suit was presented by Gilpin. 
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for £4,500, to be paid to the lords and their partners out of the 
first lot of salt produced. From the next sale a sum of £16,000 
was to be paid; after that, half the annual profits were to go 
to the lords, the rest to Buckholt, who throughout was to be 
wholly responsible for the payment of the royal tenth. He was 
to inform the lords of the quantity of salt made, and of all 
sales ; to give sufficient securities of the ‘ Bursse of Andwarpe ’ 
for the due payment of the queen’s tenth and the lords’ dividends. 
By 1569 enough houses and pans were to be erected to supply 
all England; by 1570 to supply Ireland too. But the non- 
fulfilment of this clause was not associated with the possibility 
of forfeiture. These proposals evidently reflect the same type of 
policy as that of the ‘ Articles of the Indenture’ and the Act 
of Parliament. There are, however, two facts which prove that 
Buckholt never accepted them. First, the amount of the Antwerp 
securities remained a blank; second, we find him, four years 
later, applying to take over this same licence. 

From 1567 to November 1571 not a single reference bearing 
on the patent has been found. That the connexion of the lords 
persisted is clear from negotiations which took place at the latter 
date. We learn, too, that they had ceased to produce salt.’ 
It would seem they had discovered a new and more profitable 
field for their activities, to which we must now turn. - 

From the reports of Goodinge we find that Peter Osborne 
and William Wightman were diligently informing him of sums due 
from Mount. They were the co-partners mentioned in the late 
Act and in the Buckholt articles. Both were leading London 
merchants. It may be supposed, first, that they were aware 
that Northumberland salt had already reached the London 
market and, accordingly, that Mount’s hopes were not ill- 
founded ; and, secondly, that they possessed, or from their 
commercial standing could have secured, more capital than the 
£4,500 alleged to have been spent on the works.? In 1571 we 
find Osborne exercising a most powerful control over the privilege 
in his dealings with speculators on behalf of the company.’ 
The control was such that it could not have been built up in a 
day. As to the time when his influence first began to be felt 
we can only surmise. Mount’s dismissal and the subsequent 
failure to concentrate the work in Northumberland may have 


1 State Papers, Dom., Ixxxiii, fos. 13, 16, 21,22 ; Historical MSS. Comm., Salisbury 
Papers, xiii. 88-98. 

® As early as 1534 salt from Blyth and the Shields reached Yarmouth and London 
(Northumberland County Hist. ix. 350-2). From 1552 to 1554 Osborne had played 
a large part in high finance, getting in debts for payment to Gresham (Acts of the Privy 
Council, 1552-4, pp. 27-8, 31, 64, 89, 94-6, &c.; ibid., 1558-70, pp. 325, 384, 395; 
State Papers, Dom., Elizabeth, xiv, fo. 57; xviii, fo. 18; xlvii, fo. 58). 
* Ibid. lxxxiii, fos. 13, 16, 21, 22. 
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been partly due to the lords’ lack of money; but it seems not 
improbable that these merchants were directly interested in the 
European salt trade, and so looked askance at the establishment 
of a considerable home industry, associated as it was originally 
with the exclusion of foreign salt. There is evidence that Osborne, 
at least, was engaged in the Portuguese trade and deeply interested 
in Iceland fishing voyages; he would naturally desire cheap 
supplies of salt.? 

In 1568 the third religious war broke out in France. Opposi- 
tion to the Crown centred in La Rochelle and the salt-producing 
western provinces. The Huguenot leaders saw that in salt 
they possessed control over a large part of the monarch’s financial 
resources, and they determined to make it serve their own war 
needs. In every considerable war from 1568 to 1593 they seized 
the supply and used it to bargain for money or munitions with 
Elizabeth or the Italian cities. More than once in this period 
the French king was obliged to send to Spain and Portugal to 
obtain salt for the needs of the gabelle.* 

There arrived in London, in October 1568, a merchant, 
Arnold & Cavaignes, proctor for Condé, the cardinal of Castile, 
Coligny, the comte de La Rochefoucauld, and the mayor and bur- 
gesses of La Rochelle.* He concluded a contract with the English 
government ‘ for the sale of so much salt of La Rochelle and other 
neighbouring salt pits, that is to say, of L’Isle de Reye, Olléron, 
Brouiage and Marennes and wine of La Rochelle, Condé and Sain- 
tonge as would amount to the sum of £20,000 and for the due 
delivery of the same by the end of February next’. Peter 
Osborne, William Whiteman, Smith, Allen, Culverwell, citizens 
and merchants of London, were made the English contracting 
agents. Writs of aid were issued to them to secure storage-room 
for the salt in all the ports from Milford to Hull.’ The task of 
arranging further details of the contract fell to Osborne. In 
December he required of Cecil an additional clause to save the 
merchant-contractors from possible losses on dead freight, for 
there was a grave danger that royal forces might seize the valuable 


' Acts of the Privy Council, 1558-70, p. 395; 1570-5, p. 364; 1575-7, pp. 11, 25. 

* Historical MSS. Comm., Salisbury Papers, i. 371, 388; Cal. of State Papers, 
Foreign, 1575-7, nos. 436, 1130; 1577-8, nos. 135-6; ibid., Venetian, 1558-80, nos. 467, 
674, 683, 685; 1581-91, nos. 519, 539. 

* In 1575 a cargo valued at £20,000 fell to the English vice-admiral, Champernon ; 
the dispute as to compensation dragged on for ten years (Acts of the Privy Council, 
1575-7, pp. 88, 217, 237; Cal. of State Papers, Dom., Add., 1566-79, xxv, nos. 56-7 ; 
ibid., Foreign, 1585-6, pp. 455-6; ibid., Venetian, 1592-1603, no. 795). 

* State Papers, Dom., xlviii, fo. 2. 

° Historical MSS. Comm., Salisbury Papers, xiii. 88-98. A document in Salisbury 
Papers, iii. 462, headed, ‘ Memorial for the salt matter at Burwage’, and queried 
1589, belongs most certainly to 1568-9; the details of the proposals coincide with 
others of certified date. 
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stock before all of it could be transhipped.t Obviously the 
services of all available shipping were urgently needed. But 
could not the contracting merchants be trusted to recruit the 
necessary assistance? A particular group of Elizabethan 
councillors saw fit to give directions. In the Salisbury Papers 
there is preserved a letter from the lord keeper, the earl of 
Leicester, Secretary Cecil, and Sir William Mildmay, addressed 
to Osborne, Smith, and Allen, ‘ requiring them to send into the 
Low Countries or otherwise eastward to hire 24 hulks to bring 
salt from Burwage, Alrond and Saint Martins . . . to England and 
to send Culverwell to load it and persons to find stowage for it 
in England ’.2 The letter was not an order of the privy council. 
We know that Leicester, the lord keeper, and Cecil were partners 
in the salt privilege. The letter suggests, therefore, that these 
men in some understood capacity, other than that of privy 
councillors, were particularly interested in the transaction with 
the Huguenot leaders. Slender as the evidence is, when taken 
together with the complete absence of any reference to the 
salt patent throughout the years 1568 to 1570 and with the 
proofs of a still existing connexion in the following year, it renders 
plausible the view that in those years the monopolization of 
French salt fell actually to the ‘ Lords of the Salt Privilege ’. 

Early in January 1569 Osborne wrote to Cecil suggesting 
that certain hulks coming out of Spain and bound for the 
Netherlands should be ‘laid for’. Their value would in great 
part counterbalance the expense for the delay and the hulks 
themselves would serve the purpose for salt.* Foreign agents 
were soon able to report that a naval enterprise was on foot 
to assist the French rebels.‘ Royal ships were speedily dis- 
patched, some of which were employed in transporting the stock. 
In spite of Huguenot defeats it would seem that there was 
a similar contract for the production of the next summer. 
A document bearing the date 15 July 1569, underwritten 
‘The new offer for the Contract of Rochelle’, contains the 
merchants’ proposals. Four of the nine clauses make detailed 
provision for payment to the Crown : in addition the merchants 
undertook to bear the whole charge of freightage and the victual- 
ling of royal ships employed ; to bear the ‘ adventer of the saide 
salte and wyne’. They required her majesty to bear all dead 
freight ‘which the cause there shall not be able to delyver’ ; 
that no salt come into London until the first shipment is sold ; 

' Hist. MSS. Comm., Salisbury Papers, i. 381. 

* Ibid. xiii. 91. Allen was the ‘ Queen’s merchant’ (Acts of the Privy Council, 
1558-70, p. 395). 

° Salisbury Papers, i. 389. 

* Cal. of State Papers, Venetian, 1558-80, nos. 448, 476; Cal. of State Papers, 
Spanish, 1568-79, nos. 60, 62, 64, 123, 137-41. 
° Lansdowne MS. xxi, fo. 97. 
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‘the contynuance of the commissyon of the contractors whiche 
they meane to use with all dyscretyon and without offence.’ 
Further evidence of these transactions has not been found. 
With peace in France it was no longer possible for Elizabeth’s 
court to monopolize Huguenot salt, and a lively interest again 
centred in the patent. In November 1571 various speculators 
came forward desirous of co-operating with the lords or alterna- 
tively of obtaining a new licence. The only one whose proposals 
have been preserved was a Walloon refugee, Francis Franckard.” 
His suit was first put forward by Herlle, a typical Elizabethan 
product combining in a delightful fashion trade, public service, 
and private affairs.* The refugee was a poor man, but Herlle 
asserted emphatically that he had the science of making salt. 
Peter Osborne himself, with whom he dealt a few days later, 
paid striking testimony to his sincerity. Originally two offers 
were submitted. The first involved a reissue of the licence to the 
lords and Franckard conjointly. He required that losses on 
former works should not enter into the accounts of the new 
undertaking. The expense of setting up, the cost of working, 
and the profits were to be shared equally. Since ‘ marchauntes 
are hardlye trayned to dysburse moneye amonge souche grete 
companyons wher they bee not masters of the whole themselves ’, 
the lords would need to secure the capital for which the inventor 
would stand. ‘Seeing a certayne resolutione in their honours 
and the companye not to dysburse willinglye anie more moneye 
therein ’, the Walloon expected this offer to receive scant con- 
sideration. The alternative proposal was to have a new privilege 
granted wholly in his name and in those of the merchants who 
would assist him. He offered to make a frank proof of the inven- 
tion and then, entirely at the cost of the new company, to erect, 
by March 1573, a hundred furnaces with a vessel each, promising 
to have doubled the number by the next year and by 1575 to 
have set up enough to serve both realms. In addition to the 
royal tenth he agreed to pay the lords twelvepence a day on every 
pan, Sundays and weekdays, throughout the year. Herlle added 
that he had already spoken with wealthy Netherlands merchants 
about providing the necessary capital, and that the product 
would be as cheap as might be desired. 

The offer was considered by Osborne, Wightman, Cavalcanti, 
and Goodinge. Three days later Osborne sent a report to Cecil.‘ 
He gave figures of the profits arising from the allowance on the 
pans for the first, second, and third years. Doubtless the final 


* Salisbury Papers, xiii. 93, contains a single reference to money from the sale of 
Huguenot salt. 


* State Papers, Dom., Ixxxiii, fos. 12, 13, 16, 21, 22. Save perhaps one in Lans- 
downe MS, lii, fo. 23. 


* Lansdowne MS. xxi, fo. 23. * State Papers, Dom., Ixxxiii, fo. 21. 
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sum seemed small enough to be divided among men grown 
accustomed lately to bigger hauls, smaller still to Osborne who 
knew who would claim the first draw. ‘ Howbeit’, he added, ‘ we 
that have consideration of their Lordshippes’ proffyte refuse to 
deal with him upon the panes and seake to have their Lord- 
shippes allowed upon everye bushell made, a porcon to th’entent 
their Lordshippes maye have theire gaine certaine.’ A week 
later, Franckard went to Osborne’s house in Ivy Lane with a 
new proposal. It did not offer an allowance on output as we 
would have expected; it was not an offer to make salt at all, 
but to refine it. The Walloon and his friends, after a preliminary 
demonstration, undertook to supply the requisite capital for 
twelve houses and pans. The ‘lords’ and their partners were 
to share running costs, fuel, and wages, and in return to have 
a third of the product clear gain. There was to be a weekly 
reckoning and sharing of profits. This offer was not accepted. 

The most probable explanation of this episode is to be found 
in the fact that Franckard had gained a deeper knowledge of the 
interests of the merchants connected with the privilege. We may 
imagine him thinking that although these men, being interested 
in the European salt trade, were not in favour of an extensive 
home industry, they might favour a small-scale, skilled, refining 
industry, protected by a patent and an Act of Parliament. 
The Netherlands refining industry had collapsed, French salt 
was brown and coarse. There was undoubtedly a demand for 
a finer quality, and these merchants might well countenance a 
scheme for refining part of the salt they imported. Doubtless 
there were difficulties which led to the rejection of this offer, 
financial difficulties in the first instance, and others bound up 
with the exact relation of the merchants to the lords, which the 
refugee failed to perceive. None the less the final decision rested 
with Burleigh. It would seem from the protracted negotiations 
that Franckard had rekindled the secretary’s hopes of an estab- 
lished industry. 

To understand the full significance of the rejection of these 
offers it is essential to consider the effect of the collapse of produc- 
tion in France and the Netherlands which had occurred since 
1566, for Burleigh was acquainted with the real situation.” 


Forasmuch as salt uppon salte and the baye salte hathe of late bene and 
presentlie yett is sold for vs. and vs. iiiid. the bushell and yett there 
is no likeliehoode that the realme can be served of the commodytie at moche 
lower pryce, soe longe as the saliens of saint Mertyns and Burwady are in 
decaye, and that there is not the like quantitye of salte made there as 
heretofore hath bene, we of England and other countryes shalbe enforced 
to make oure provysione from Spayne and Portingale, and other places 
more farther off as the onlie fraight of the tonne is fyve marks or eleven 


State Papers, Dom., lxxxiii, fo. 22. 2 Lansdowne MS. lii, fo. 23. 
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nobles at the least which is xxd. or xxxijd. fraight the onlie bushell, 
besydes the whiche the salte coste in the fyrst pennye and the merchants 
profytt ; by which rasone it is evydente that we are not likelye to have 
the realme served under the pryce of iiiis. or v shillings the bushell. 


Moreover, from 1570 onwards Spain appeared a far more dangerous 
enemy than France had ever been. The Act of 1566 had men- 
tioned the dangers of allowing bullion to be drained from the 
country and the enormous rise in price acclerated the process. It 
was under these conditions that Franckard was turned away by 
Osborne, and the secretary did nothing to save him. If it was 
Osborne who in like manner got rid of Mount, and if he had a 
hand in introducing the free-trade clause in the Act of 1566, it 
would appear that an established merchant interest had success- 
fully resisted economic statesmanship where it cut across private 
trade. He is not known to have protested against the Huguenot 
contract, though he cannot have failed to see how threatening 
it was to the existing works. The ready acquiescence of the 
secretary suggests some general considerations on the part played 
by the state in the expansion of industry at this time. 

The high prices resulting from continental dislocation offered 
unique chances for starting the salt industry at home. The boom 
witnessed a very marked increase of independent production 
round the Tyne and the Forth, and even on the coalless Yar- 
mouth coast. It was the extent of this new trade which suggested 
the monopoly of salt granted to Wilkes in 1585 and which, four 
years later, was responsible for the rejection, in the interests of 
native producers, of a German invention.' Just as quickly was 
the increase reflected in an intense commercial rivalry between 
the Tyne and Forth districts, a rivalry which had serious con- 
sequences for the next century and a half.? Equally important 
is the fact that much of the increase was permanent ; British- 
made salt came to serve not only all the eastern and south-eastern 
counties but markets overseas in Holland and the Baltic.* The 

’ State Papers, Dom., ccxxiv, fo. 50. 2 Jbid. exlvi, fo. 39. 

* From the Exchequer Rolls of Scotland the writer has been able to prepare a table 
of the customs derived from exported salt. The duty was two shillings per chaldron. 
For the years 1550-60 the total amounted to only £17 17s. 6d.; for the next ten 
years £85, the bulk of which was accounted for in the last three years. By 1570 the 
duty at all the ports had been doubled, a sure sign of the new importance of the 
trade. The decade 1570-80 yielded £1,195. When it is remembered that from 1573 
there were repeated Acts of Parliament and council orders entirely prohibiting the 
export in the interests of the home consumers, that the customs paid were taken by 
a needy government in spite of its own orders, and that much smuggling was admitted 
by the officials everywhere, it becomes clear that the customs increase was but a very 
modest index of the real volume of the export trade. The prohibitory Acts operated 
heavily against Edinburgh. In the sixties it had accounted for most of the customs ; 
in the next decade it was outstripped by both ‘ Newhaven de Prestoun’ and Culross. 
It seems not improbable that the falling off of the Edinburgh returns was responsible 


for the practice of farming the customs which began in 1582, and which makes im- 
possible a continued comparison of returns (Zxchequer Rolls of Scotland, vols. xviii-— 
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expansion of the British industry in the later Tudor age cannot be 
doubted, but its origin is to be sought in the collapse of continental 
production, not in any economic policy of Elizabeth’s ministers. 

From the financial point of view the government showed no 
greater insight than from the industrial. We have seen that the 
chief motive underlying the patent was fiscal. Judging from the 
proviso of the Act of 1566 Cecil had by then half abandoned his 
earlier hopes of raising revenue by establishing an industry. By 
August 1568 he was contemplating an increase of import duties, 
a policy clearly not associated in his mind with a desire to protect 
a nascent industry, and one which Osborne hastened to inform 
him would be unpopular.’ At the same time his loans on privy 
seals continued to fall miserably below expectations, while the 
court was as yet unprepared to face another parliament.” The 
financial situation in the last years of the decade was as grave 
as any he had to face. His interest in the Huguenot ventures 
was, doubtless, primarily fiscal ; but whatever benefit he reaped 
was bought by the ruin of all normal trade and the loss of the 
old customs dues. Moreover, the imposition of increased rates 
in London was delayed for six years, and even then, it seems, the 
policy was extended only to Rye.* In short, the Huguenot 
transaction is typical of Cecil’s fiscal expedients. Increased 
revenue was secured, not through the agency of permanent state 
officials at the ports, but through contractors holding exceptional 
commissions. The anxiety shown by the merchants in the pro- 
posals of 1569 shows the inappropriateness of this method for 
raising adequate and permanent revenue. Further, the policy 
of raising revenue indirectly operated to check industrial progress 
and to strengthen vested interests, while the claims of such 
interests were made all the more powerful by the financial straits 
to which government was reduced. These facts enable us to 
appreciate the significance of the dominating position which 
Osborne took up when once he realized the weakness of the 
government.' Epwarp Hvuaues. 
xxiii; Acts of Parliament for Scotland, iii. 82, 93 (b); Register of the Privy Council of 
Scotland, ii. 264-5). See Davidson and Gray, Scottish Staple at Veere, pp. 88-91; 
Acts and Ordinances of the Eastland Company (Camden Soc.), p. 65. In the revised 
Book of Customs Rates of 1612 salt does not appear as a Scottish import (Reg. P. C. 
Scotland, ix, pp. lxix—Ixxii). 

» State Papers, Dom., xlvii, fo. 58. 

* Ante, xxxvi. 497-520; Scott, Joint Stock Companies, i. 47-53. 

* Salisbury Papers, xiii. 122; Rye MSS. p. 36. It is significant that a late refer- 
ence to the ‘lords’ suggests that the queen should staple the salt trade at divers 
ports and decayed havens and increase the import dues. There are corrections in 
Cecil’s hand on the manuscript (Lansdowne MS. lii, fo. 23). It is undated; most 
probably it belongs to 1571. 

* See State Papers, Dom., cv, fo. 3. For arguments, ibid. Ixxv, fo. 13; cxli, 
fo. 45. He became ‘clerk of the faculties and remembrancer of the exchequer 
(ibid. ev, fo. 34; cviii, fo. 14; Acts of the Privy Council, 1571-5, pp. 41, 111, 125, 
167, 233, 252, 287, 300, &c.; Letters of Eminent Literary Men (Camden Soc.), p. 8). 
































The Bishops of Durham and the Office 
of Lord Lieutenant in the Seventeenth 
| Century 


MONG the Mickleton and Spearman manuscripts preserved 
in the University Library at Durham is a volume described 
in the catalogue of that collection as ‘ miscellaneous papers and 
letters, mostly originals, chiefly relating to the county of Durham, 
several concerning the expected invasion by the Dutch fleet ’.! 
A few of these letters and papers date from the early part of the 
seventeenth century, but the greater number belong to the first 
decade of the Restoration. The characterization of them as 
| miscellaneous fits the case as far as their dates and the political 
events upon which they touch are concerned, but nevertheless it 
seems probable that they were originally brought together 
because they possess an interest in common. They refer with 
a few exceptions either to the keeping of peace and order within 
the palatinate or to the cognate subject of the defence of its 
coast-line, with the bishop of Durham acting in a particular 
capacity, namely, that of lord lieutenant of the county. As such, 
apart from the interest attaching to local details, names and so 
forth, the volume serves also to throw some light upon certain 
administrative problems of the seventeenth century, more 
particularly during the years immediately subsequent to 1660. 
The earlier papers, bearing dates from 1618 to 1635,? belong 
to the episcopates of Bishops Neile and Morton. The former 
had been given a commission of lieutenancy for the county in 
November 1617,* almost immediately upon his translation from 
Lincoln. The issuing of that commission was an innovation, 
for so far as appears at present none of his predecessors had ever 
been named lord lieutenant. The history of the lieutenancy in 
Durham during the previous century is not always easy to 
disentangle. The theory that the bishop enjoyed his franchise 
at the service of defending the border had taken shape during 





? Mickleton 31. ? Fos. 1-6, 13, 14. 
* Pat. Roll, 15 Jas. I, pt. 3, November. 
* 3 October. He was enthroned 18 November. 
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the fourteenth century ;' and under the Tudors the Crown con- 
tinued to insist that his ancient privilege of arraying the forces 
of the county was a duty owed to itself, to be performed imme- 
diately upon receipt of the royal mandate. Thus normally he 
was held responsible not only for the general efficiency of the 
county levies but also for the defence of the Scottish border, for 
which latter purpose he was frequently told either to levy a 
specific number of men within the county to be sent to serve 
under whatever nobleman was commanding the general forces 
or to permit them to be levied.2 The authorities within the 
bishopric invariably maintained that such levies ought not to be 
used otherwise than for the defence of the ‘ unpeopled frontiers 
here ’, but the Crown undoubtedly on occasion determined that 
they should be employed for general purposes.* Whatever 
military functions the bishop performed, and they were many, it 
seems he was required to do the work as palatine bishop, and 
even when towards the end of the century the creation of county 
lieutenancies became more regular and frequent than at an earlier 
period, no such commission was issued to him.* At the same 
time there were variations in practice which tended to lessen his 
authority. Not only under Elizabeth, and perhaps earlier, were 
there intervals during which commissioners of musters were 
appointed for the county with himself as ‘ primus inter pares ’,° 
but also there were four occasions at least on which a lieutenant, 


' Lapsley, County Palatine of Durham, p. 304. 

* Cal. of State Papers, Dom., Addenda, 1547-65, pp. 468-9 ; ibid., 1565-79, p. 73; 
Dasent, Acts of the Privy Council, vi. 160; Hist. MSS. Comm., Foljambe Papers, p. 11. 

* See the letter from Talbot MS. E, fo. 157, printed in Scott Thomson, Lords 
Lieutenants in the Sixteenth Century, p. 54. 

‘ Mr. Lapsley states that after the troubles of 1536, when Tunstall was made 
president of the council of the north, he also became in due course lord lieutenant of 
Durham. He adds that after this until the close of the eighteenth century only four 
bishops received commissions (p. 309). He relies upon the list of lieutenants given by 
Surtees (Hist. of Durham, I. cxlvii), but that list is not accurate. It omits, for example, 
not only the lieutenancies of Bishops Neile, Howson, Morton, but also, most surpris- 
ingly, that of Bishop Cosin. Tunstall heads the list as ‘ President of the Council and 
Lord Lieutenant’, no date being given. He was actually president in 1530, and 
took the same place when the whole scheme was reorganized after 1536, while the duke 
of Norfolk was made the king’s lieutenant in the north. The latter was withdrawn 
in October 1537 when Tunstall’s title became lord president instead of president 
only. He retained the office no later than June 1538, when he was succeeded by the 
bishop of Llandaff (Reid, The King’s Council in the North, pp. 148-53, and app. ii 
and iii). In his capacity of lord president Tunstall asked for and obtained a commis- 
sion for levying men in case of need (State Papers, v. 336; Letters and Papers, xii, 
pt. 2, no. 1016), but there does not so far appear to be any evidence that he ever received 
a commission of lieutenancy, either for the county of Durham or for any other of the 
northern counties. According to the Dict. of Nat. Biog. it was as lord president that 
he was called upon in 1547 to defend the Scottish border, but this is an error, since 
the bishop of Llandaff, as archbishop of York after 1545, retained the presidency until 
1550 (Reid, app. ii and iii; Acts of the Privy Council, ii, preface, xxv-vi). 

5 Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1547-80, p. 335. 
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not being the bishop, appeared in the palatinate. Each of these 
cases may be regarded as somewhat exceptional, and in only one 
of them was a separate commission issued for Durham. When 
Bishop Tunstall was experiencing one of his many changes of 
fortune in 1552 and 1553, and had been committed to the Tower, 
his county palatine was placed first under the lieutenancy of the 
earl of Westmorland ' and then with many other counties under 
that of the duke of Northumberland,” who had already formulated 
his scheme for making the palatine bishopric into the palatine 
duchy.* Again, in 1565 during Pilkington’s episcopate, the earl 
of Bedford as lieutenant for the bishopric, Northumberland, and 
Westmorland exercised drastic powers in the way of levying 
men within the former.* But it is just about this period and later 
that interference in the military affairs of the palatinate by the 
president of the council of the north becomes especially noticeable.® 
A determining factor must always have been the personality 
of the bishop of the moment, and since neither Pilkington nor 
his successor Barnes got on particularly well with the local gentry, 
they were not likely to have proved themselves very efficient 
in organizing the levies. It was probably not witil after the 
death of the latter in August 1587 that the fourth of the sixteenth- 
century lay lieutenants, the earl of Huntingdon, was actually 
given a commission which included the palatinate.’ But he had 
been exercising military authority there long before.® 

The first ten years of the following reign saw equal variation 
in practice. The bishop as bishop seems still to have usually 
been regarded as responsible to the Crown for military organiza- 
tion.® But this had exceptions. The expedient of appointing 
commissioners for musters was also used,!® and in February 
1614/15 a lord lieutenant for the county was named in the person 
of the earl of Somerset,’ who had the previous year been granted 
the lordships of Raby, Barnard Castle, and Brancepeth.” This 
was probably the first occasion, after the lieutenancy of Westmor- 
land in 1552, on which a commission was issued for the palatinate 

' List of lieutenants in Royal MS. 18, ch. xxiv, fos. 209 f., and Acts of the Privy 
Council, iv. 50. 

* Ibid. p. 277. 

* State Papers, Dom., Edw. VI, xiv, no. 18; see also Victoria County Hist., 
Durham, ii. 33, 34. 

* Talbot MS, E, fo. 157. 

* The whole subject of the relation of the authority of the president to that of 


the bishop needs careful working out. See Lapsley, pp. 259 f., and Reid, pp. 319 f. 
* Gee in Victoria County Hist., Durham, ii. 37. 


* Foljambe Papers, p. 25. § Ibid., pp. 11, 12. 
* Acts of the Privy Council, 1613-14, pp. 291, 319. 
” Ibid. p. 556. 


" Pat. Roll, 15 Jas. I, pt. 17, no. 6. . 
“ Hutchinson, Durham, iii, 244, 267, 313; and see Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 
1611-18, p. 211. 
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alone. It seems unlikely that Somerset could have done any 
serious work as lieutenant during the very short interval that 
elapsed between his appointment and the beginning of his 
troubles ; and the appointment could hardly have been a popular 
one since the county knew of him as a destructive rather than 
as a useful individual. Once he had secured the lands he had 
immediately created great dismay by ordering extensive sales 
and disparking of woods and forests. The news of his disgrace 
gave Bishop James a chance to act, and he secured letters ordering 
the destruction to cease, for which he wrote with heartfelt 
gratitude to Secretary Winwood : 


This I can assure you, that there came not more welcome newes to this 
Countrie since his Maiestes most happie entrance to us and preservacion, 
then this restraint will be. Many honest and poore people wilbe much 
relieved, with notice of his Maiestes royall pleasure, and will with all dutie 
praie for his Maiestie and his, and serve them, with true and unfeyned 
heartes in hope hereafter to serue a more hon”!* and better land-lord.! 


Two years later there came the inauguration of a new official 
position for the bishop, which was to continue, although with 
certain intervals, until well on into the eighteenth century. In 
the history of local administration under James, even though 
that administration remained and was destined yet to remain 
in many respects amazingly elastic and inconsequent, there is 
nevertheless evident a distinct tendency to define more particu- 
larly the nature of offices and the duties attaching to them. 
The historical and legal why and wherefore become increasingly 
important. This is clearly seen in the development of that 
typical Tudor creation, the county lieutenancies. The letters 
concerning them addressed to secretary and council, as well as 
careful notes made in such local records as the county muster- 
books, bear witness to the desire to clear up ambiguities, while 
at the same time the lists of names on the Patent Rolls of those 
to whom commissions were issued supply ample evidence that 
the lieutenant was well on his way to become, if he had not 
already become, a regular and permanent official, assigned as 
a rule, though still not invariably, to a single county only. It 
may perhaps be assumed that while Bishop Neile’s military duties 
were in no way different from those of his predecessors, the 
recognition that he performed them as lord lieutenant rather 
than as palatine bishop reflects the general tendency. It is true 
that Bishop Monteigne, who followed Neile, was apparently 
never named lieutenant, but he was at Durham barely three 
months before he was elevated to the archbishopric of York.’ 





’ State Papers, Dom., Jas. I, Ixxxii, no. 119. 
* 3 March 1627/8 to June 1628, 
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His two successors, Howson and Morton, both received commis- 
sions almost immediately after translation.' 

The even tenor of Neile’s episcopate was not disturbed either 
by rebellion or war, so that the work involved was only that of 
the general superintendence of the levies. This was work enough, 
especially since by his own account there had been considerable 
neglect before ; he found no trained bands within the county, 
while neither the numbers nor the furniture of horse and foot 
coming to the musters were satisfactory. He attributed all the 
deficiencies to the bad management of the muster-master for the 
county, Captain Hodson.” This man now became the subject 
of a typical dispute in which arguments concerning the royal 
prerogative, custom, and precedent were bandied about on either 
side. He had been sent into the county by the Crown in 1612, 
and a letter of thanks for admitting him had been forwarded by 
the council to Bishop James.’ Now, in 1619, he petitioned the 
council for arrears of pay and continuance of office, sending up 
a copy of a statement forwarded by Sir George Freville and others 
to the bishop of Durham, to the effect that they thought the 
office necessary, that Hodson had held it in Durham for eight 
years, and that he was efficient ; but the bishop had hesitated to 
give a warrant for the collection of his fees not only because of 
the state in which the levies had been found, but also because 


There is a Knight, St Henry Anderson, doth of late call in question By 
what Statute such an office ought to subsist. To whom Judge Hutton hath 
answeared: That it receyvied life from his Ma‘** Royall Prerogative 
w“ the Judge hath confidently affirmed is of a higher transcendent nature 
then the best man of that Bench ought to meddle with.‘ 


Instructions sent to lieutenants did, in fact, generally contain 
a clause ordering them to appoint for the county or counties 
under their charge a muster-master who was paid by the Crown.® 
By the seventeenth century he was a recognized and necessary 
figure among the levies. Here Bishop Neile had his way, probably 
rather on account of the man’s inefficiency than because of the 
doubtful legality of his position; but when in 1630 the dispute 
about appointing such an official broke out again Neile’s successor, 
Howson, wrote to the council that he had inquired of his deputy 
lieutenants and that they had answered: 





That during the tyme of their remembrance, there was never any muster 
M in that County, neither any stipend or allowance given to any for the 


‘ Howson, translated from Oxford, 28 September 1623 (Commission, Pat. Roll, 
4 Chas. I, pt. 15, no. 1, 13 October 1628); Morton, translated from Lichfield, June 
1632 (Commission, Pat. Roll, 8 Chas. I, pt. 8, no. 13, 30 July 1632). 

* State Papers, Dom., Jas. I, exii, no. 46. 

* Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1611-18, p. 114. 

* State Papers, Dom., Jas. I, cviii, no. 62. 5 Cf. Foljambe Papers, pp. 15, 22. 
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same. But because about some sixteen years since, one Thomas Hodshon 
who did intrude himself into that service, p'tending to be Muster Mr 
(there being then no Lieutenant), the R‘ hon’ the now Lo. Bpp of 
Winchester, then of Durham and Lieutenant of that County, finding that 
many did repine at the said Thomas Hodshon, being a needless burthen 
to the Country, it pleased his Lo? both of his hon”! Care, and respect of 
that poore Country, not to admitt of the said Hodshon, but to give some 
allowance for divers yeares to some experienced souldiers to exercise the 
Trained Bands. ... And if any such new officer as Muster Mt should be 
appointed here they do not know how any allowance would be raised 
for him... .4 


Even if Bishop Neile did not have to organize the levies for 
war his office was no sinecure. Apart from personal attendance 
at the annual musters, with the careful noting of all defects and 
the sending up subsequently of a detailed report to the council, 
all business connected with the levies throughout the year had 
to be submitted to him by the sheriff, deputy lieutenants, captains, 
and all others concerned. This necessitated not only much 
correspondence with the secretary and council as well as with 
the local authorities, but also frequent meetings held either at 
Auckland Castle or at some other point in the county. Such 
conferences were a typical part of the work of the lieutenancy, 
a legacy from Tudor methods of administration, which had always 
been to insist that the lieutenant must on every possible occasion 
confer with his deputies when he had them, or with the gentlemen 
of the county generally when they were doing the work of 
deputies without the title.2 The sheriff, who seems nearly always 
to have been present at these meetings, had also to be consulted. 
Doubtless the major part of the active work fell upon him and 
the deputies, but these lieutenancy papers show the bishop, like 
all other lieutenants, standing out clearly as the ultimate 
responsible authority.2 The most detailed of his reports among 
the papers in the present volume is that for the year 1625,‘ and 
it shows that he had evidently made good his word to amend 
the condition in which he had found the levies. He was able to 
certify to the council that having, in obedience to their letters 
of 10 July, taken an exact general view of all the trained forces 


' State Papers, Dom., Chas. I, clxii, no. 1. 2 Mickleton 31, fos. 3 and 4. 

* All commissions of lieutenancy placed the sheriff under the orders of the 
lieutenant. In Durham the shrieval authority must always have been subordinate to 
that of the bishop; but the tradition of the office was strong, and Bishop James 
at least appears to have thought of the sheriff as having equal authority over the 
levies with himself and to have questioned on one occasion whether the orders of the 
council should not have been directed to both of them. To this the council had 
replied, ‘ Forasmuch as your Lordship hath the appointing of the high sheriff of that 
county and do consequently contain the power of the sheriff in yourself it was thought 
sufficient to direct the letter to yourself’ (Acts of the Privy Council, 1613-14, p. 120). 
* Mickleton 31, fo. 6. 
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of the county, horse and foot, he found their numbers satisfactory, 
and that the two experienced soldiers whom he had appointed 
(presumably in place of the inefficient Hodson) had trained the 
men so that they were well experienced in the exercise of their 
arms, although difficulties had occurred in keeping up with the 
change in military fashions. 


The armes are reasonably compleat saving that some (who haue beene 
but newlie charged with horse and foote armes) are not yet well furnished ; 
and some of y® comon corsletts of the country, hereto fore allowed of at 
musters, are not (as is required) according to the moderne fashion. Weh 
defects should before this tyme haue beene otherwise had the same for 
mony to haue been gotten. 


The report ended with an assurance 


That to our best indeauours there is not any permitted to be of y® trayned 
bands, y* is either noted or suspected of popery ; but for y® ministring y® 
oathes of supremacie and alleagiance y® gentlemen y® deputy lieuten‘* 
do desire some direction for y® manner of doeing hereof. 


Each taking of musters was usually preceded and followed by 
letters from certain gentlemen of the county who had excellent 
reasons why they should be excused their obligations of finding 
man or horse, and Bishop Neile’s papers are no exception to the 
rule. He was, as in all else, the final authority for the rating of 
these obligations. But it is of some interest to note that when he 
rated the clergy in Durham for their contributions to the levies 
he did so as bishop, the certificates being returned to himself as 
lieutenant. This was in accordance with the usual (but not 
invariable) procedure in other dioceses ; the council requesting 
the archbishop of each province to ask the bishops to rate the 
clergy and return the certificates to the county lieutenants.” 

The lot of Morton as lieutenant as well as bishop was cast 
in more troublous times, and he had to deal with dangers from 
without and with civil war within. The only two of his lieutenancy 
papers that survive among the Mickleton collection are echoes of 
the alarm and excitement felt all along the north-east coast 
that summer when the Dutch vessels of war were keeping up 
running fights with the Dunkirk privateers. In July 1635 Sir 
John Delavall reported to the bishop that the Dutch ship of war, 
the Black Bull of Amsterdam, had been sighted off the Durham 
coast. On the 13th of the month a Dutchman fought a Dun- 
kirker within the harbour at Scarborough. On the 26th another 


' Mickleton 31, fos. 1, 2, &c. 
* Ibid. fo. 13, a copy of a letter from the council to the archbishop of York, 


11 February 1618/19. Cf. State Papers, Dom., Jas. I, cxv, no. 101, archbishop of 
York to council. 
* Ibid. fo. 8. 
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Dutch vessel, driving a privateer before him into the harbour, 
landed his men.! On 15 and 16 August the captain of the Black 
Bull, Jan Vangalen,? repeated the process at Blythe in Bedling- 
tonshire, lying within the county of Northumberland but parcel 
of the county palatine of Durham. Sir William Carnaby sent 
off a letter at once to the bishop,® and the latter sent up a full 
report of this ‘great affront’ to the council on 23 August. 
Vangalen shot at a French frigate within the river at Blythe 
until the men had been forced to seek safety by landing. He 
had then chased them with thirty of his men, some of whom 
were English, Scots, and Irish. Eleven of them, including 
three Englishmen and an Irishman, had been captured and 
examined, and information taken about them at Gateshead in 
the presence of the bishop; they were then sent to the jail at 
Durham. The bishop now enclosed all the information and papers 
saying that none of the men had made any assault except the 
Irishman, who had taken a Dunkirker’s clothes and pawned 
them. He asked what was to be done with the prisoners. The 
reply from the council was that at the next jail-delivery the 
Englishmen and the Irishman were to be proceeded against to 
execution, but Justice Hutton, now chancellor of the diocese, 
who had upheld the royal prerogative in the matter of the 
muster-master, now showed himself equally determined to uphold 
the common law. When the bishop informed him of the council’s 
decision he (‘ although zealous to give his majesty satisfaction ’) 
said that as the men had committed no murder, nor felony, but 
only made entry on his majesty’s land, the common law would 
not permit judgement to death. Further, he forbore to have them 
arraigned as he held that the case really belonged to the court of 
admiralty. The bishop was far from pleased and told Secretary 
Coke as much. 


The sum of his speech I have herein enclosed. As yet they continue in 
prison to the great charge of this county. Sir, you know the worthiness 
of our oracle the judge, and will convey to His Majesty this his cautelous 
proceeding, or rather not proceeding, with a dexterous relation.® 


Morton’s great successor would have to pay far more serious 
attention to the defence of the east coast, but for Morton himself 
there was other work ahead. There are no papers in this volume 
to supplement the other records of his military activities when 


' Gardiner, Hist. of England, vii. 389. 

* This may well be the celebrated Jan van Galen, but definite evidence for the 
identification must be sought in Dutch authorities. 

* Mickleton 31, fo. 10. 

* The letter is among the Coke manuscripts in Hist. MSS. Comm., Cowper Papers, 
ii, p. 89. 
5 Ibid. p. 113. 
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once the country was plunged into civil war,' but the services 
required from him and his deputy lieutenants were not lessened 
even when the king’s officers were sent into the palatinate, and 
it is clear that he and they were still depended upon at least to 
superintend to a great extent the military organization there, 
while their acquaintance with the gentry of the county generally 
must have been invaluable.? One illustration of his attitude 
towards the lieutenancy may be given here. He might uphold 
the decision of Crown and council against his chancellor and the 
common law, and he was to stand by the king in the coming war, 
but he could be determined where the palatine rights were con- 
cerned.* When he was ordered to give letters of deputation to 
Sir John Fenwicke and others in Northumberland so as to allow 
them to muster the trained bands within Norhamshire, Ilandshire, 
and Bedlingtonshire,* liberties which always presented difficulties, 
he answered that he had 


long since deputed St John Clavering, K"* and Mt Swinowe, two of the 
Justices of the Peace of that County (by whom the forest Bands are both 
trained and serve ioyntly with others of Northumberland) for the perform- 
ance of that service... the wch I doubt not but his Ma*'* will be gratiously 
pleased to approve off, as being the especiall meanes to preserve the Right 
of the Byshopprick in the due property it hath therby as distinct from the 
Intrest of all other Deputie Lieitents Under any other Personage. . . .° 


The papers which are dated after the Restoration all belong 
to Bishop Cosin and are of much more general interest. Long 
before the passing of the militia acts, almost immediately, indeed, 
upon his return, the king must have resolved upon the perpetua- 
tion of the system of the lieutenancy, the controversy concerning 
which had been the immediate cause of the civil war. Twenty 
commissions of lieutenancy were issued in July 1660 and twelve 
during the following August and September. But in one respect 
he and Clarendon had learned their lesson, and while they were 
agreed on the necessity for the careful selection in each case of 
the right person to fill the office, they yet knew very well that the 
right person meant some one acceptable to the county as well as 
loyal to the Crown.* In Durham action was taken even before 

‘ State Papers, Dom., Chas. I, cexevi onwards. 

* Mr. Lapsley (p. 310) seems to go too far here in dismissing the bishop from all 
serious share in the military organization of his district. 

* He was ‘firm as well as amiable’, says Dr. Gee, referring to his petition to the 
Crown when the court of the exchequer commanded the sheriffs of Durham to show 
cause why they ought not to account in that court (Victoria County Hist., Durham, 
ii. 47). 

* State Papers, Dom., Chas. I, ccccxli, no. 61 ; Windebank to the bishop, 8 January 
1639/40. 

* Ibid. ecexlii, no. 75, the bishop to Windebank. 

* See Notes which passed at the Meetings of the Privy Council between Charles II 
and Clarendon (Roxburghe Club), pp. 1, 8, 20. 
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a bishop could be restored, and an experiment was tried, namely, 
that of placing the bishopric with the North Riding of Yorkshire 
under one lieutenancy, since, as Nicolas noted, ‘the North and 
East Rideing of Yorkshire ioyned beare but equall proportion 
in any respect to the West Rideing alone. The North Rideing 
and Bishopric of Durham do ioyne and may properly be under 
one comand.’! In consequence Viscount Fauconberg was given 
a commission on 27 July 1660 as ‘ lieutenant within our County 
Palatine of Durham and within the North Riding of our County 
of York, our City of Durham and all corporate and priviledged 
places within the lymitts ’, &c.2, He had six deputy lieutenants 
for each of the two districts, those named for Durham being 
Sir William Darcy, Sir John Conyers, Sir Nicholas Cole, Baron 
Hilton, Henry Lambton, and Thomas Davidson.? The experiment 
did not endure long. On 2 September 1660 Cosin was consecrated 
bishop of Durham in Westminster Abbey ; his labours on the 
Prayer Book kept him in London for the next few months, but 
he entered the diocese in August 1661, and on 13 September 
received a commission as lieutenant,’ Fauconberg being left with 
the North Riding only. The note by Nicolas concerning this 
expedient of putting together Durham and the North Riding 
does not indicate that it was meant as a temporary measure only, 
while there was no bishop, although it may have been so. On the 
other hand, Cosin was as resolved as his predecessor ‘ to defend 
and preserve all accustomed rights, privileges, and immunities 
appertaining to the bishopric and county palatine ’,° and may well 
have disliked the idea of any one but himself holding the 
lieutenancy. Moreover, it is highly improbable that the scheme 
would have been popular in either of the two districts. 

On 23 September the new lieutenant nominated ten deputies, 
including four of those who had held the same office under 
Fauconberg, and their names were presented for the royal appro- 
bation ; they were Sir William Darcy, Sir Thomas Davison,* 
Sir John Conyers, Sir Nicholas Cole, Henry Simpson, John Hilton, 
William Strother, Gilbert Swinhoe, Lord William Widdrington, 
Sir Thomas Blakiston.? He was shortly to discover that in the 


* State Papers, Dom., Chas. II, viii, no. 185. 

* Pat. Roll, 12 Chas. II, pt. 26, no. 142. The date of the commission in the 
Calendar is given as 28 July. 

* State Papers, Dom., Chas. II, v, no. 110. The Calendar gives the date as ? June 
1660, but on the manuscript below the list of names July 1660 has been pencilled in. 
This is obviously the correct date as no deputations could be given until the lieutenant 
was commissioned. 

* Pat. Roll, 13 Chas. II, pt. 13, no. 4. 

* Hutchinson, i. 540-2. The answer given by the bishop in opposition to the 
county having knights and burgesses and part of the oath taken by the bishop on 
enthronement. * Sheriff 1660, knighted 30 July 1660. 

? State Papers, Dom., Chas. II, xlii, no. 20. 
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difficult times ahead these ten were insufficient, and the following 
year he asked to have the names of John Tempest, William 
Blakiston, Anthony Byerley, and Cuthbert Carr * added, pointing 
out that the ‘ present worke of New Moddleing the whole Militia 
according to the Act of Parliament is very great’, while in 
October 1663 he secured yet another : 


His Ma‘¥ doth very well approve of Sir Francis Bowes to be one of the 
Deputy Lieut®* for the County Palatine of Durham and that the R' 
Reverend Father in God the Lord Bishop of Durham his Ma“** Lieut™ 
of that County give order for the issuing out his Deputacon accordingly.” 


A perusal of his correspondence and papers indicates what 
might well be expected, that one of his chief difficulties must 
have been the necessity for finding time for this part of his 
work at a moment when his episcopal activities were especially 
needed in the diocese, for, quite apart from the thorough reorgani- 
zation of the levies, his early years at Durham were disturbed 
first by what is usually known as the Derwentdale plot, and 
immediately after by the breaking out of the second Dutch war. 
Both must have thrown a heavy responsibility upon any 
lieutenant ; that of the bishop was perhaps all the heavier 
because although nearly all the letters to him from the county 
gentry filling other official positions show a great deal of very 
real respect and reverence for him, and although he is clearly 
regarded by them as their military chief whose word is final, 
yet nevertheless there is sometimes an undercurrent of feeling 
that after all he perhaps lacks something of the experience of the 
sheriff and deputy lieutenants both in military matters and in 
knowledge of local politics. This must, on occasions, indeed have 
been a real difficulty to bishops before him who, whether they 
were lieutenants or not, had always had to act as rulers of the 
county. Those of them who were not the sons of county magnates 
must often have lacked that fund of narrow but serviceable 
experience acquired by full participation in county life and 
politics, and the lack would have been doubly felt when they 
came as strangers to the land. Cosin, however, although he was 
not a north countryman, had the inestimable advantage of having 
known Durham before the civil war, and as domestic chaplain 
to Bishop Neile, with subsequent preferments, had probably 
gained a considerable knowledge of local politics. Moreover, 
his marriage with Frances Blakiston had connected him with 
nearly all the older families of the bishopric. As ruler of the 


* Ibid. xi, no. 55, October. 2 Mickleton 31, fo. 16. 

* She was the daughter of Marmaduke Blakiston of Newton Hall, prebendary of 
Durham and sometime archdeacon of Cleveland (Surtees, i. cvii). As a family they 
were divided in political opinions: one of her brothers, John, had signed the death- 
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county he did not, of course, escape censure ; he probably would 
not have done so in any case, any more than a certain amount 
of friction between the county authorities could ever be avoided. 
Perhaps it was not desirable that it should be so. But the late 
war had been one of a class divided among itself, and it was 
precisely with this class, of which both parties were embittered 
and suspicious, that he had to deal. Men like Fauconberg,} 
who had held office under the Commonwealth and were holding 
it again under the restored monarchy, were not unnaturally 
looked at with jealousy and often with suspicion by those who 
had given up everything for the royal cause. There was the 
inevitable spy-mania too, and informers, usually full of false 
information, abounded. Letters such as that which the bishop 
received on 26 April 1664 from his deputy lieutenants * were not 
uncommon. They write : 


Wee cannot silently pass ouer that part of your Lordshipps letter concerning 
Sir Thomas Gower’s aspersion of some in office in our countie to haue 
giuen intelligence to Joplin of the intention to apprehend him. We hope 
he is so much a well-wisher to his Majesties service that he will name the 
person who hath offended in this high nature that he may be discharged 
of his employment and receiue such punishment as his crime doth deserue, 
and untill this be done wee all lye under the burden of this accusation 
at large... . : 


There were, too, all the difficulties caused by the minor dissen- 
sions and jealousies within the county, often trivial and comical 
enough in themselves but inextricably mixed up with political 
events. While the ferment of the Derwentdale plot was at its 
height and accusations of disloyalty were being freely bandied 
about, matters in Durham and at Auckland threatened to come 
to a crisis, not so much because one of the bishop’s deputy 
lieutenants, Colonel Tempest, was suspected of having been in 
some way involved in the plot, but because Mrs. Tempest and 
her daughter had been perceived 


sitting above Prudence Carleton in the church, about wh there hath lately 
been great quarrell, and the Carletons have turned Mrs. Tempest out of 
the seat quiet to the other side of the church, and her daughter to the 
lowest place in the seat. 


This it was darkly rumoured had been done with the bishop's 
approval, and it was taken as a sign that he was favouring one 
set of gentry at the expense of others. It is not surprising to 


warrant of Charles I; another, Thomas, vicar of Northallerton and prebendary of 

Wiston, had been ejected during the civil war (ibid. i, p. evii, note O, and iii, p. 163). 
' Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1660, p. 1: certificate of Viscount Fauconberg of 

his laying hold of the king’s pardon. 

* Mickleton 31, fo. 41. 
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hear after this that Colonel Tempest talked of nothing but of 
retiring to the country and giving up all public employments.' 
All the difficulties were not unnaturally accentuated when 
co-operation was necessitated with the neighbouring counties. 
The county boundary has been called ‘the deepest and most 
enduring of English divisions ’,* and the feeling of men for their 
own county, the deep-seated conviction that theirs alone was the 
really efficient one, while across the boundary anything might 
be expected to happen, was at once a source of strength and 
weakness. There was, too, always to be reckoned with the 
feeling among Durham’s neighbours, occasionally frankly 
expressed, that a county so peculiarly constituted could not 
really be as efficient as they were. Fauconberg was perhaps 
not sorry to point out to the bishop that since he had not seen 
fit to issue commissions of the peace to any of the gentry living 
near the Yorkshire border the result had been ‘a very great 
resort of Quakers al this summer to Crake as a common 
receptacle’. The necessarily irregular geographical distribu- 
tion of these magistrates caused difficulties in most counties, 
and the bishop was at least as ready to deal with the Quakers 
as was Fauconberg. But this practice of resorting from one 
county into another, where it was for some reason easier to 
evade the law, created constant trouble for those in authority. 
It came to the fore again when men had to be impressed for 
the fleet during the second Dutch war, and the bishop was told 
plainly that if he were not careful the county palatine would 
prove a sanctuary for seamen.‘ Durham was quite capable of 
holding its own and turning on its accusers. Richard Neile 
could write that he has 


long seen the malice and back-biting of the Yorkshiremen against this 
country and my lord and his officer, and I am the more sorry that they 
goe Scotfree, being more to blame then us. Had we anie of Dr. Richardson 
in our custodie, the only contriver of all the plot in the north, and lett him 
slipp without making any account for him, but to say he parolled and did 
break it? Did wee ever lett a worse blood-sucking rascall then Cooke 
escape hanging for want of due encourageing the evidence, and hange his 
poore cornett in his stead, that would easily have hanged him? Did wee 
loose any such letters as was sent to Yorke that was found in the gaol-gates, 
in caracters directed to Joblin, and twenty such thinges ? 5 


Nor was Cosin above using the rivalry between the counties as 


' Surtees, ii, Add. 391: a letter from Mr. Richard Neile. 

* Webb, English Local Government : The Parish and the County, p. 283. 

* Mickleton 31, fo. 55, 18 August 1665. 

* Ibid. fo. 49. 

° Surtees, ii, Add. 391. Mr. Neile was grandson of Bishop Neile and had entered 
Bishop Cosin’s service about 1660 (Surtees, i, p. lxxxix). 
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a spur to urge on his own men, taking the opportunity when the 
Dutch war had broken out to reproach them for their defects 
and bidding them consider 


how much encouragement our Enemies may take from the Slacking of our 
preparacons . . . and also being informed that the voluntiers in some of 
our neighbours Counties haue not only been in readiness but in actuall 
armes upon this very occasion.? 


But in spite of jealousies and dissensions and, on occasion, out- 
spoken criticism one of the other, there was a genuine desire 
among the county authorities to serve the country to the best 
of their ability, divided as they might be in political opinions. 
It was the easier for them to do so because nowhere did the 
passion for continuity of national life show itself more clearly 
than in local government. It was the old machinery which they 
had to work, and cumbrous and awkward as in some respects 
it was, Charles and his ministers were deeply indebted during the 
crises which arose to those who worked it faithfully and loyally 
in the critical years following the king’s return. 

The most important of the bishop’s papers in the Mickleton 
volume fall into two main groups representing the two 
critical situations with which he was called upon to deal 
as lieutenant, namely, the Derwentdale plot and the second 
Dutch war. The political aspect of the Derwentdale conspiracy, 
as of the war, is outside the scope of this paper. In any case 
so adequate an account of the former has been given elsewhere 
by Dr. Gee * that it would be impertinent as well as superfluous 
to deal with it here; incidentally he shows, too, the nature 
of the administrative work which the discovery of the plot threw 
upon the bishop and deputy lieutenants.2 No sooner had the 
conspiracy collapsed, although echoes of it were for long to trouble 
the peace of the county authorities, than new activities were 
required of the lieutenancy in Durham. 

The private and irregular warfare which had begun between 
the English and Dutch soon after the Restoration became regular 
and official when war was formally declared in February 1664/5.* 
The war, which brought home to the minds of Englishmen with 
such unpleasant force the exact extent to which corruption and 
intrigue could throw the central administration out of gear, was 
also a test of that system of government which placed so great 
a responsibility, in times of war as of peace, upon local authorities. 
Already in Durham during the year previous to the declaration 
of war difficulties had shown themselves. The duke of York was 

' Mickleton 31, fo. 36. 
? In his paper in Royal Hist. Soc., Transactions, 3rd ser., xi. 125. 


3 Mickleton 31, fos. 28, 39, 40, 41, 53, 58, 60-9, 74-89, 93, 95, 96. 
* Clowes, The Royal Navy, ii. 253. 
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lord high admiral, and while it may, perhaps, be allowed that the 
tendency towards absolutism he showed in that office was very 
largely due to a desire for efficiency,’ yet the idea of absolutism 
was no more welcome to the English gentry than it ever had 
been ; the lord high admiral, like the king, had to reckon with 
their attachment to traditional methods and traditional liberties. 
The palatinate had always been, in naval as in military affairs, 
completely subject to the royal control, but the bishop could and 
did, although not always with entire success, claim that in these 
matters he alone could act as the royal agent, and that the 
palatinate ought not to be included in any commission of vice- 
admiralty that might be issued for the northern counties.” There 
was certainly considerable indignation in Durham when it became 
known that a commission as vice-admiral had been issued to the 
earl of Carlisle in October 1664, to include that district as well 
as Northumberland and Cumberland.’ Sir Ralph Delavall was 
made aware of it by receiving from the earl a copy of the royal 
warrant for impressing seamen and instructions for doing so 
within the county palatine. The earl was to secure in all four 
hundred seamen from the districts within his jurisdiction, who 
were to be sent to Newcastle and there put on board ship, and to 
have press and conduct money with 8d. a day for maintenance.‘ 
Sir Ralph, who wrote to the bishop about the secretary’s 
‘mistake ’, saw the main difficulty clearly enough, and warned 
the bishop that he ought to consider the emergency of the time, 
and that unless he were willing to order his deputy lieutenants 
to impress seamen there was no doubt that his county palatine 
would serve as a welcome place of refuge for all escaping from 
the king’s men out of the neighbouring counties. The Crown 
seems to have accepted the position, and the bishop to have 
received a commission and instructions from the duke of York 
to carry out the work of impressing within his district ; ® while 
Sir Ralph suggested to him that 


the affayre will be carried on with more security that none may escape 
out of either County into the other, if your Lordship and we pitch upon one 


' Ante, xii. 18 f., and xxvii. 269 f.; Fortescue, History of the British Army 
i. 315. 

* With regard to the bishop’s admiralty jurisdiction Mr. Lapsley points out 
(pp. 324 ff.) that the attempts of the seventeenth century to bring the bishopric under 
the jurisdiction of the high court of admiralty had met with opposition, and that 
after the Restoration the system of a local court of admiralty is found to be in full 
operation, while the bishop is recognized as ‘ admirallus admiralitis infra comitatu 
palatino sive episcopatu Dunelmense’ (Admiralty Records, Misc. Bundles, ii. 206); but 
See ante, xxiii. 742, 748-9. 

* Mickleton 31, fo. 45; cf. lists of vice-admirals given ante, xxiii. 749. 

* Mickleton 31, fos. 45, 47, 49: see also ante, xii. 36 and Tudor and Stuart 
Proclamations, i, no. 3405. 
* Mickleton 31, fo. 49. ® Ibid. fo. 51. 
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and the same day and after discussion we are resolved for several swaying 
reasons to make Sunday morning the time and if your Lordship engage 
your officers then at South Shields and Sunderland it will much advantage 
the business. . . . 


Mismanagement and corruption at the centre were already 
leading to a complete break-down in naval administration. 
But if in Durham the bishop’s responsibility did not in practice 
extend beyond the impressing of the seamen he had a heavier 
burden thrown upon him when it came to the question of the 
army. The standing army, save for one regiment, had disap- 
peared,” as the majority of the nation believed, for ever; the 
same parliament had abolished military tenures,* but the liability 
of all subjects of the Crown to serve in the general levy remained. 
The reorganization of this levy had been a matter of immediate 
necessity and had occupied three sessions of the cavalier parlia- 
ment. The resulting Acts* characteristically went back to 
precedent and custom, and rather placed them on a statutory 
footing than introduced definitely new principles. Thus the right 
of the king to command the militia, which Charles I had claimed 
and parliament had denied, was now recognized by statute. One 
of the earliest actions of the restored king had been to appoint 
lieutenants of counties ; a statute now ordered him to do what 
he had already done. Lastly, the supply of men, horses, and 
arms was regulated as a liability resting on property within each 
county, on the basis of the ancient statute of Winchester.> The 
triumph was seemingly to the Crown, in reality it belonged to the 
rulers of the counties.® 

Like his predecessors, but now by virtue of the statutes, the 
bishop, as all other lieutenants of counties, had the power and 
responsibility of raising, arming, and arraying the militia; of 
charging persons having real or personal property with the finding 
of a proportional number of horse or foot soldiers furnished with 
the requisite arms and supplied with powder and bullets: every 
person so charged having to pay on demand 2s. 6d. a day for 
each horse soldier and 1s. a day for each foot soldier for as many 
days as they were absent from their dwellings or occupations 
for the musters unless an agreement was made to the contrary.’ 
There was also the oversight of the military stores, ammunition, 
and so forth, which had to be provided by the county, and for 
provision of which the lieutenant and his deputies or any three 
of them might levy a rate. In time of peace the work must have 


' Mickleton 31, fo. 51. * 12 Chas. II, ce. 9, 15, &e. 

3 12 Chas. II, c. 24. 

* 13 Chas. II, stat. i, c. 6; 14 Chas. II, c. 3; 15 Chas. II, c. 4. 

® Cf. Fortescue, i. 292. ® Cf. Feiling, Hist. of the Tory Party, pp. 18, 19. 
7 14 Chas. II, c. 3, cl. ii. 
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been often tedious and arduous enough, in time of war the labour 
and responsibilities were doubled. The list of defects in men, 
armour and ammunition, the failure of those charged to send 
up their quotas, and the ever-pressing difficulty of finance, all 
assumed a serious aspect. In the case of invasions, insurrections, 
or rebellions, the persons charged had to provide their soldier 
with pay in hand not exceeding one month’s pay according as the 
lieutenant or deputies directed. This payment had to be refunded 
by the Crown out of the treasury. If a month’s pay had been 
provided and advanced no person who had provided such an 
advance could be charged with another month’s payment until 
he was reimbursed for the former expenditure.!_ The money was 
probably never very easy to collect ; there were always those in 
the county who would avoid paying their share if it was possible. 
But the collection within the county must have been often a light 
matter in comparison with the difficulty of getting the money 
from the treasury: in the former instance there were at least 
penalties which could be imposed for failure.’ 

The bishop’s papers for 1665 tell their own tale. It was in 
many respects an anxious year for the north, for not only was 
there fear that the enemy would attempt a landing somewhere 
along the Durham or Northumberland coast, but also there were 
rumours of disaffection at home and possible local risings. Once 
more as in the Derwentdale plot, of which these disturbances 
were some of the final mutterings, the Quakers were suspected 
of being the chief cause of the trouble, and Fauconberg warned 
the bishop in August that they were 


holding their usual meetings w*" they tearme religious worshipp, for 
preventing whereof for the future I thought fit (wch his Royall Highnesse 
approud on) to send some of the chiefe of them to y° Lopp. they being 


win yo" Jurisdiction and hope y°" Lo?? will let them be proceeded against 
according to law.® 


Whatever had happened or was supposed to have happened at 
these meetings the matter was serious enough to engage the 
attention of the duke of York and ultimately bring him to the 
north. On 12 August he wrote to the bishop and to the lieutenants 
generally to be watchful, and to secure any dangerous men.‘ 
This letter probably accounts for that, endorsed 1665 only, 
which was sent from the bishop to the commissioners of volunteers. 
It orders a view to be taken of men, horse, and ammunition 
‘in this time of daily informations coming to his Ma” agt 
disaffected or disloyall persons who intend to disturb his Royall 
and peaceable government both in Church and State .. .” that 


* Grose, Military Antiquities, i. 32 f. * 15 Chas. I, ec. 4. 
* Mickleton 31, fo. 56. * State Papers, Dom., Chas. II, cxxix, no. 11. 
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he may be the better able to render ‘ an Account thereof (as I am 
required to do) both to his Ma‘’ and to his Royall Highness the 
Duke of York whose progress thro this Country may happen to 
be sooner than is yet made known to us’.! The duke actually 
came into the East Riding in the middle of the month, when he 
was particularly active in ordering the arrest of suspected 
persons,” with the result that Yorkshire was in a commotion, 
and the deputy lieutenants of that county were busy writing 
to the bishop repudiating charges of treasonable practices which 
some well-wisher in Durham was evidently bringing against 
them or their friends.* 

January 1665/6 opened with instructions from the council 
to the bishop to prepare immediately for the defence of the coast, 
and on 25 January he and his deputies issued orders ‘ for drawing 
the Militia of this County into a Body in pursuance of his Majesties 
Express ’. These troops were to be placed at, or near, such port 
or ports, or upon such coasts as the lieutenant and his deputies 
should think best, since an attempted landing of the enemy was 
apprehended. Fourteen days’ pay was to be provided, 2s. 6d. 
a day for each horseman, but 8d. a day only is put down for 
each footman although ls. is the sum mentioned in the Act.‘ 
The bishop’s troubles began at once, for the inevitable and dreary 
tale of defects flowed in throughout February. A list of six 
‘non apparants ’ for one captain’s troop ends with the sad story : 


Furthermore Mr. George Libourn and Mr. Addison of [?]ingham find 
a horse but Mr. Addison refuseth to pay his moyetie soe that the man 
(who is a good soldier and well horsed) comes onely accouterd with half 
pay which is impossible to find a soldiers horse and keepe himselfe.® 


Following this came a letter sent to one of the captains of the 
district named Newton, and evidently forwarded by him to the 
bishop for the latter to take action upon. 


. .. Before I made you A retourne of the defects I tooke the trouble upon 
me to acquainte all the Petty Constables within this devision of my 
Lord Lieut. and Deputy Lieutns order made in that behalfe. And I sende 
none as yet refractory in all the sayd devision but Garth the High Con- 
stable and John Hobson of Houghton on the Gide, who doth positively 
refuse to obey any such order, as the Bearer hereoff and his partner will 
inform you. My Captain desires you to procure them warrants off distress 
from the deputy Leutnts according to Act of Parliamnt and to acquainte 
my Lord and the Deputy Leiutnts how obstinate they are. If they be not 

' Mickleton 31, fo. 36. 

* State Papers, Dom., Chas. II, cxxix, nos. 42, 45. 

* Mickleton 31, fo. 29. * Ibid. fo. 99. 

5 Ibid. fo. 33. When two or more persons were charged with finding a horse 
or man between them, with the necessary wages, &c., three deputy lieutenants were 


required to apportion to each his share unless they could come to an agreement 
between themselves. 
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made Examples there will be but small appearance upon the like occasion. 
The poore souldyiers are forced to goe and seeke their pay where as indeede 
they ought to bring it them and often times got their labour for their 
paynes and travell and at the best their pay without consideration for 
their Journey. Sir Tho. Garth who ought to show good Examples to the 
County is most obstinate and an unworthy person. . . .1 


Sir Thomas Garth’s unworthiness and the general financial 
difficulties are amply illustrated by the postscript to the letter. 


John Dawsons return a 

Item He wants for two Generall muster days of Garth 7 0 
And for the march to Durham about the plott . 2 0 

for A new scabbard ‘ 2 6 

for fixing his musquet and dressing his sw ord 2 6 

for a new sword belt 2 6 

for powder which he was forced to buy 1 6 

18 O 


He wants A chollar of bandeleres 
His new Coate is made contrary to order 


This bearer hath beene 3 tymes to demaund the same of Garth and upon 
his last demaund gave this ansuer: That he would not obey any such 
order for his father had lost more then either Harret Smelt or Tom Newton 
and he cared not one Straw for there orders neither would he pay anything 
but what pleased himself. 

John Dauson 


Marke 
Henry Lawsons returne for John Hobson of Houghton 
At the first Meeting at Hartlepoole . . O 6d 
for dressing his sword and mending his scabbard . - O 10d 
for 3 tymes ‘aaa it be 6 miles [?] A Chollar off Ban- 
deleres. ‘ - 2 Od 


Upon his last po Steen told him that he cared not ... for 
the officers order and he would try it out to the last ends and that the 
officers had not anything to do with them when they were out of service 
and that he would pay what he pleased. 

marke 

Henry A Lawson 

Men like Garth and Hobson must often have made matters 
difficult for the officers as well as for the lieutenant. The former 
were indeed constantly called on to supply funds, and a few days 
before the last report of deficiencies had been received another 
captain, named Baker, had written to the bishop : 


My Lord, 
Having this convenient opportunity of the bearer Captain Newton, 
I assume the boldnesse to acquaint your Lordship, that my owne and my 
1 Ibid., fo. 43. 
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officers stock of money is almost totally exhausted, which is partly occa- 
sioned by a necessity there was for us to supply our souldiers wants, their 
recruits for the next fourtene dayes pay being as yet not comd up to 
many of them. It is therefore my humble suit to your Lordship in the 
behalfe of myselfe and officers that your Lordship will be pleased to issue 
out your order for fourtene dayes pay already by past which (if your Lord- 
ship will please to order us) will come very seasonably to us... .! 


The troops having been collected and the defects remedied 
as well as might be there remained to be considered that part 
of the lieutenant’s duty towards the militia, which was, in the 
words of the statute, ‘in case of insurrection rebellion or inva- 
sion, them to lead, conduct or employ, or cause to be led, con- 
ducted or employed’ against the enemy. The second alterna- 
tive which applied to the case of the bishop was not perhaps the 
easier one, for, not being the leader of the troops, he still con- 
stantly was called upon for a decision. It was here-that the 
radical defect in the system must often have been apparent, 
namely, the want of a central co-ordinating authority. There 
was a commander-general at the centre and the king’s officers 
were sent into the palatinate, yet the disposal of the county 
troops was held to be the prerogative of the bishop, and much 
was left to his authority. At the same time he had also to reckon 
with conflicting opinions between himself and his sheriff or 
deputies or captains as to the best course to pursue, while the 
inhabitants too had something to say on the matter. The 
traditional idea that the forces of the county existed for the 
defence of that county rather than for the service of the country 
as a whole was strong, and it had to be taken into account. 
While the lists of defects were still pouring in the bishop had 
written on 8 February 1665” to Colonel Strother, who was com- 
manding the militia in those much disputed regions Norhamshire 
and Ilandshire, giving him directions as to the disposal of his 
troop, but before the colonel had received Cosin’s commands 
he had had an order from the lord lieutenant of the county of 
Northumberland to draw the militia of that county to the east 
coast. What he had actually done was to take them over to 
Holy Island, which he explained he thought a convenient place ; 
also he had been asked to take his men there by the inhabitants 
on the grounds that pirates used the coast, and they were afraid 
that some night they might come and fire the town.* No doubt 
the islanders were much more afraid of pirates than of the 
Dutch, but the multiplicity of requests and commands must 
have been bewildering. 

But it was June of the following year, 1667, that was the 
most critical time for Durham. The immediate apprehensions 
? Mickleton 31, fo. 31. 2 Ibid. fo. 37. > Ibid. 
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of the authorities in London during the first week of that month 
seem to have been for the safety of the north-east rather than the 
south-east stretch of coast. ‘Coll. Villers Is com down, And no 
doubt his Maie’’ does Susspekt ther desin May be upon this 
Costes,’ wrote the high sheriff, Sir Gilbert Gerard, to Cosin on 
7 June.’ There was a particular reason for their anxiety. Coal 
was running short in London, and it was greatly feared that the 
Dutch might not only intercept colliers coming from Newcastle, 
but would actually go and burn those in harbour there.” The 
authorities within Durham were of much the same opinion as 
those in London, and it must have been an anxious week for the 
bishop. If the practical part of the work devolved upon Gerard 
and Villiers, who was governor of Tynemouth Castle, he was 
still the sole authority who could give a commission to act and 
whose directions were looked for by both. For the few days 
before the 7th Gerard had been at Hartlepool, where the five 
Durham companies had been drawn together.* For the 8th, 
which was a Saturday, a meeting was arranged at Sunderland 
between the sheriff, Villiers, and some of the officers, of which 
the bishop was advised by both Gerard and Villiers and asked 
to send full instructions for the disposal of the troops.* Another 
was suggested for the Monday in order that he might be present, 
with a desire emphatically expressed that that meeting should 
be held at Durham and not at Auckland, since once the sheriff 
and deputy lieutenants and others had to go to Auckland they 
found it difficult, if not impossible, to get back to their commands 
on the same day. It was a request with which the bishop must 
have been quite familiar, for it was frequent in his correspon- 
dence. But he had already sent some orders to Sunderland 
before he could have received either of the letters,® for on Friday, 
the 7th, the officers there had written to him thanking him for his 
directions, and saying that they had disposed of their com- 
panies accordingly, but added what must have been a griévous 
piece of news, with a ray of hope at the end. On arriving at the 
coast they , 


were entertained with a most violent storm, which had a most lammentable 
effect upon a fleet of 100 light colliers coming from the southward and being 
in sight of this port when the storm began we hear of many cast away 
and by the judgment of able seamen it is doubted that at the least one 
half of them is lost. We thought it our duties to give your Lordship this 
sad account but we are in hopes that if the Dutch fleet were out they would 
tun the same risk.® 


* Mickleton 31, fo. 20. * Cf. Pepys, Diary (ed. Wheatley), vi. 213, 303, 384, 393. 
* Mickleton 31, fo. 20. 

* Ibid. fos. 19, 20; Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1667, p. 161. 

* Mickleton 31, fo. 24. * Ibid. 
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Villiers, arriving at Sunderland, sent an equally gloomy account 
of the calamity the next day to Secretary Williamson.' The 
bishop does not seem to have arranged for a meeting either at 
Auckland or at Durham, but for one at Walsingham either for 
the 10th or the 11th, The letter he received on the subject from 
the sheriff, dated 10 June, is eloquent of his many difficulties. 
No explanation, unfortunately, is given of the last sentence, 
and he might well have thought that he had enough on his hands 
without being required to settle matrimonial questions. 


My Lord, 

I am Mor then In an ordinary trobell thatt I doo Nott waitt off yower 
Lordship too Wolsingam, butt In case I wear absentt Iff the dutch should 
apear hear I should be uery Mutch Sensured for Itt and Might hazard 
the kinges faver, for I write My lord Gerard word thatt My staie was only 
too attend the kinges seruis for this parttes, besides too Morrow and the 
Nextt day ar off Grettest danger the Spring tide being the mostt Likly 
time for them too make ther atempt Iff they haue any desin on this partes. 
Pardon My, Mye [erasure] honored lord In this my Motion; Iff yower 
Lordship Goo too Wollsingam Nott too declare yower Judgment and 
resolution In thatt bisness wilstt yower Lordship Is ther upon the plase, 
for they will be Importinate In ther aplications. Hoping yower lordship 
will Mediatt for me with My wife... 2 


The danger was threatening, had they known it, not Newcastle 
but London and Chatham. Pepys entered in his Diary on the 
llth that all the previous evening the Dutch guns had been 
heard at Bethnal Green. On the same day in Durham the bishop 
was taking precautions and writing to Villiers for ordnance and 
shot which Arlington had said were to be spared for him.’ On 
the 12th Gerard wrote to him again pressing for another meeting : 


My Lord, 

If yower Lordship has Noo Fresh orders from his Mais‘ Itt will be 
requesitt thatt yower Lordship doo Conffer with the Deputy Lifftenants, 
for too Morrow will be the Lastt daye witch the horse have orders too 
ffornish them selves with paye. And Iff yower lordship ples too send too 
the Deputy Lifftenants too Mett upon Friday Either att Aukland or 
Durham, wich of the plases yower lordship shall approue off, wher noo 
dowtt ther yow will Com too som new resolutions, For Itt Is wery likly 
thatt ther be thoes, seeing [erasure] the Dutch has Made No attepett, 
will spend ther Judgments thatt whatt has bin done Is very Nedles. 


1 State Papers, Dom.. Chas. II, cciii, no. 144. 

* Mickleton 31, fo.21. The letters of the high sheriff, which are written throughout 
in his own hand, make the others in the volume look almost modern in comparison, 
but though his handwriting, like his spelling, is very uncouth, it is clear except where 
his heart has failed him at the spelling of a word, and then the scratching out and 
attempts to rewrite it sometimes make all the words round it illegible. Sir Gilbert 
married Mary Cosin as his second wife in 1671. : 

* Mickleton 31, fo. 25. 
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And I doo humbly praie yower Lordship that Collonell Villers Maie be 
sentt too, too Mett with yower lordship and the restt off the Deputy 
Lifftenants. Iff Itt wear Nott too Inconuent for yower lordship, Durham 
would be the bestt plas, for then Coll. Villers and the restt Maie repaier 
too ther seuerall plases that night Either too send ther souliers hom or too 
Continue them as yower lordship shall see Caues. My lord, Itt will be very 
requisitt too haue a Meting and Iff I haue yower lordship resolution by My 
seruant off the time and plase, I shall acquaint mr Ralph Dauison, who 
did Indeed Make the Motion for yower Lord Calling yower Deputy Liff- 
tenants together. . . 4 


The meeting of the deputies seems to have taken place on the 
Friday as the sheriff desired, but the bishop was not present and 
Gerard informed him of the temporary decision which had been 
come to. 


... We did thinke Itt requesett too Continue Captt Hales trope tell 
farther order for his ferst order Expired yesterday, And the resones why 
we did Continue them was this; the present danger, secondly, the foote 
ar paid till Wenesday Nextt, so thatt Itt Is but resonabell for them too 
do ther seruis for ther wages, and the bestt waie will be too dismiss the 
hors and foott together and further we had this reson More, since the fote 
wear paid tell Wendsday nextt, ther would be this daies postt and Sondaies 
postt and Tuesdayes postt for to giue yower Lordship aduertismentt off 
the Dutch and then as youer lordship shall Judg whatt Is bestt to be done, 
Either too dismiss them, or to Continue them Longer, And too thatt porpos 
I writt too Coll. Villers too desire him Nott to Make any Ingagment .. . 

her was a littell Dutch Caper upon the Costt yesterday or ells all Is God 
be thanked Very Cler.? 


The little Dutch caper was not followed, happily for Newcastle 
and Durham, by the whole Dutch fleet, but part of it was actually 
sighted off the coast on 23 June and due warning given to the 
bishop.* Nearer than that the enemy did not approach, and no 
doubt the high sheriff was correct in his cynical prognostications 
that there would be many to declare that all the precautions had 
been taken needlessly and that there had never been any real 
danger of an attack at all. There is nothing in any of the letters 
here available to show what they felt when news reached them 
of what had happened in the Medway. 

Bishop Cosin’s last years as lieutenant must have lacked the 
strenuousness of his earlier ones. During the nearly two years’ 
vacancy of the see after his death, the earl of Carlisle acted as 
lieutenant within the palatinate.* It was a temporary expedient 
only, and a commission was issued to Nathaniel Crewe almost 
immediately after his translation from Oxford.6 By now, his 

‘ Mickleton 31, fo. 23. ? Ibid. fo. 25. * Ibid. fo. 21. 

* The statement in the Complete Peerage (ed. Gibbs) that he retained the lieu- 


tenancy until his death in 1684 is an error. 
* Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1673-5, p. 398. 
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biographer noted, the office was regarded as inseparably attached 
to the bishopric; the Crown, in 1689, thought otherwise. 
Crewe’s emergence from hiding and his submission to William III 
and Mary ensured his retention of the see, but the lieutenancy 
of the palatinate was transferred to Viscount Lumley of Water- 
ford.2, Under Anne Crewe came once more into his own. The 
lieutenancy was given back to him in 1712,3 and on his death, ten 
years later, was bestowed upon his successor Talbot.‘ 
G. Scorr THomson. 


1 ‘Memoirs of Nathaniel, Lord Crewe’, in Camden Miscellany, ix. 15. 

* Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1689-90, p. 464. Lumley was shortly afterwards 
created earl of Scarborough. 
> Pat. Roll, 11 Anne, pt. 6, no. 16. 
* Ibid. 8 George I, pt. 3, no. 11. 
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Warren Hastings and the Assignment 
of the Carnatic 


ITTLE has been written on the subject of Warren Hastings’s 
connexion with the assignment of the Carnatic revenues in 
1781. Mill alone gives it more than a passing reference ; and his 
narrative, not supplemented by the usual editorial corrections, 
shows how obscure the matter was both when Mill wrote and 
when Wilson revised his work. Nor is it at all satisfactorily 
explained by the documents published either before or since their 
time. The private correspondence in Gleig’s Memoirs of Warren 
Hastings and Barrow’s Memoir of Lord Macartney, and the 
official letters in Sir George Forrest’s Selections from the State 
Papers in the Foreign Department, only suggest that much was 
going forward, without actually revealing what happened behind 
or even before the public stage. The following attempt to explain 
a most complicated series of events is based upon the official 
records of Bengal and Madras and the private correspondence 
of Hastings and Macartney, the former at the British Museum, 
the latter divided by the chances of the sale-room between the 
British Museum and the Bodleian. 

At the close of 1780 Lord Macartney was appointed governor 
of Madras. This appointment marked a great departure from 
precedent, for Macartney was the first governor of an Indian 
presidency chosen from outside the ranks of the Company’s 
servants. He was honest, able, and industrious, well known in 
the worlds of society and politics. He had negotiated a com- 
mercial treaty with Russia, and administered the island of 
Grenada. He had many friends in both the great parties. He 
had been an early intimate of Charles Fox, and had married the 
daughter of Lord Bute. He was thought the very man to settle 
the long-continued disputes between the nawab of Arcot and the 
government of Madras with an authority and singleness of purpose 
which no Company’s servant was thought likely to combine. 
In these ways his appointment was beyond reproach. In others 
it was more open to criticism. It repeated the folly of the 
Regulating Act in filling inferior places from England, while 
leaving the highest place in the hands of a Company’s servant. 
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Just as Clavering, Monson, and Francis had been certain to 
combine against and attack Hastings, so too Macartney was 
certain to criticize. He and the governor-general differed too 
widely in experience and knowledge; and in Macartney’s case 
there was this further complication, that all intercourse would be 
restricted to the written word, which is so easy to misunderstand. 
However, as against this possibility there was the fact that 
Macartney was the friend of Laurence Sulivan, Pechell, and 
others of Hastings’s supporters. Indeed, the appointment was 
one of the fruits of that curious coalition between Lord North 
and the Hastings party which was formed early in 1780. As 
a result of this Sulivan was chosen deputy chair at the elections 
of that year, and Hastings’s friends thus secured a temporary 
control over English policy in India.1 They were a curiously 
mixed body of men. Some, like Pechell or Palk, were respectable 
enough ; others, like Laurence Sulivan or Paul Benfield, were 
men whose ideas of policy were deeply coloured by financial 
interests of various kinds ; and it is noteworthy that the alliance 
which resulted in the appointment of Macartney led also to the 
appointment of John Macpherson to the supreme council of 
Bengal ? and the return of Paul Benfield, with the full approval 
of the treasury,* to Madras, the scene of his former usurious 
intrigue. ‘ 

Macartney reached Madras in June 1781, and there learnt 
for the first time of the straits to which British India had been 
reduced by Hyder ’Ali’s attack on the Carnatic in the midst of 
the Maratha war. The treasury was empty ; the nawab without 
money or credit; the army commanded by Coote without 
reference to the Madras government ; the existence of the settle- 
ment dependent on remittances from Bengal; and a number 
of proposals emanating from that presidency and displaying 
either the gravest apprehensions of the future course of events, 
or the deepest mistrust of the provincial government. A little 
later, on 22 August, Richard Sulivan,* a Company’s servant on 
the Madras establishment, arrived with dispatches from Bengal, 
announcing that the supreme government had entered into a 
provisional treaty with the nawab and had appointed Sulivan 
their agent at Madras to watch over its execution. 

The relations between Muhammad ’Ali Khan Walajah, the 
nawab of Arcot, and the Company’s government at Madras, 
for many years a source of acute controversy, had been brought 


1 Jenkinson to Chambers, 19 April 1780 (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 38307, fo. 165’). 
* Robinson to Hastings, 19 February 1781 (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 29148, fo. 38). 
* He was provided with letters of introduction from both Lord North (31 January 
1781) and John Robinson. 


* Mill calls him first Joseph and then Richard. His name was Richard Joseph. 
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to a crisis by the outbreak of the Mysore war in 1780. The reci- 
procal duties of the nawab and the council had never been defined. 
The government of the Carnatic, of Trichinopoly, and Tinnevelly, 
that is of the country lying along the eastern coast of India 
from the Penner to Cape Comorin, was entirely in the nawab’s 
hands, and the council had no right to order, or even to advise. 
But though the nawab maintained large forces of his own, he 
relied for his efficient defence altogether on the Company’s army. 
In recognition of this fact he had agreed to contribute four lakhs 
of pagodas * a year to the Madras finances. Moreover, the small 
territories round Madras and Cuddalore which had been ceded 
by him to the Company were also leased to him. Thus of the 
total Madras revenues, amounting to eighteen or nineteen lakhs 
of pagodas, seven and a half depended on the nawab’s treasury. 
The Company had thus a material interest in his finances, which 
had always been mismanaged. He was involved in a great 
private debt, of uncertain but ever-increasing quantity. He was 
always assigning to the management of his more favoured, 
more influential, or more importunate creditors whole adminis- 
trative districts, so that large parts of his territories were always 
under the control of persons whose sole purpose was to obtain 
the maximum of revenue. The evil consequences of this system 
had been exaggerated by the great sums which the nawab had 
expended in the hope of directing English policy in his favour, 
by printing pamphlets, bribing those who pretended to back- 
stairs influence, or buying seats in the house of commons. As 
a necessary result the Carnatic treasury was gradually exhausted. 
In 1779 the nawab declared himself unable to continue his pay- 
ments to the Company. 

Accordingly when in 1780 urgent demands were made upon 
him for money with which to finance the war which had just 
opened in so disastrous a manner, no one could get a pagoda 
out of him. Whitehill, the governor, tried but could get nothing.” 
When Whitehill had been removed, by the orders of the Bengal 
government, and the next senior servant of the Company installed 
in his place, the new governor could get no more than the old. 
He had even to advance the money needed to pay off the arrears 
without which the nawab’s cavalry refused to march against the 
enemy. After desperate efforts the nawab was brought to assign 
to the Company all the revenues of Trichinopoly and Tinnevelly, 
but his accounts showed that the first consumed more than it 
produced, while the second yielded only two lakhs of pagodas, 
mostly in grain.* Coote, who had been sent down from Bengal 

1 The pagoda may be taken as 8s. or 3} rupees. 


* Madras Mil. Des. to the Company, 15 October 1780. 
* Madras to Coote, 21 March 1781 (Madras Mil. Cons., 1781, fo. 765). 
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to conduct the war, had several conferences with the nawab, 
but to no purpose.' All agreed that only the most vigorous 
measures could save the country. In this view the Bengal 
government, in which Hastings was at the moment supreme, 
concurred and addressed the Madras government as follows : 


The Nabob can no longer be considered the proprietor of the Carnatic 
while every part of it not immediately protected or wrested from the 
enemy by our troops is in the hands of a foreign power, and all his hopes 
of recovering it depend entirely on our arms. A case like this will certainly 
justify you in demanding from the Nabob the immediate transfer of his 
whole country in exclusive assignment for the expenses of the war. We 
venture to add that in our opinion such a measure becomes, by the 
necessity imposing it, an indispensable obligation.? 

Meanwhile the representations of the Madras government, 
the unchecked progress of Hyder ’Ali’s arms, and above all the 
anger and contempt loudly and openly expressed by Coote, 
warned the durbar that something had to be done. But their 
action showed that their main object still was to temporize 
rather than to afford any real help in the crisis. They resolved 
to approach, not the Madras government, through which the 
Company’s relations with the nawab had always been conducted, 
but the Bengal government with its vague controlling powers 
under the Regulating Act. Any arrangement concluded with 
Bengal was certain to be criticized and resisted at Madras ; and 
the Bengal government itself lacked direct means of enforcing 
its decisions in the territories of the subordinate presidencies. 
Such an arrangement promised the nawab an excuse for evading, 
delaying, or refusing demands made on him at Madras without 
exposing him to the inconvenience of making good his promises 
to Bengal. The personnel of the mission was subtly calculated 
to the same cunning end. Its head was the nawab’s diwan, 
Saiyid Asam Khan, but he was accompanied by Richard Sulivan, 
the military and political secretary to the Madras government, 
who went to Bengal ostensibly on leave but actually to assist 
in the negotiations.* As political secretary he had the most 
detailed knowledge of the political transactions of the Madras 
government. Whatever he might do, he would therefore cer- 
tainly be credited with betraying the secrets and misrepresenting 
the intentions of his official superiors. The nawab might securely 
calculate that resentment at his employment would reinforce the 
hostility that would be felt against any plan which appeared to 
originate with the Bengal government. This may seem a harsh 

* Coote to Bengal, 19 November 1780 (Forrest, Selections, p. 753). 

* Bengal to Madras, 26 February 1781 (Madras Mil. Cons., 2 May 1781, fo. 1093). 


* Mill's statement that Sulivan was ‘inveigled from his duty’ by the Bengal 
government seems to be without foundation. 
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construction to put upon the nawab’s conduct; but when we 
recollect the later course of events, the desperate endeavours 
made to prevent a rupee of the promised revenues passing into 
the Company’s treasury, the subterfuges that were adopted, the 
accusations that were brought against an undoubtedly honest 
man whose sole crime was to insist that revenues assigned in 
name should be assigned in fact, it is impossible to regard the 
proposals made to Bengal as genuine. 

The chief demands which this mission put forward were as 
follows: The nawab should be recognized as the hereditary 
sovereign of the Carnatic, with entire authority over his subjects, 
and power to appoint his successor ; the financial demands on 
him should be limited to the cost of maintaining ten battalions 
to be kept up for his service and employed according to his 
desires ; Tanjore should be restored to him; Hyder should be 
compelled to cede to him certain districts ; and assistance should 
be given to secure the settlement of his private debt, which he 
estimated at seventy lakhs of pagodas. However unreasonable 
some of these demands might be, the proposals opened to Hastings 
an opportunity of securing what he had ever regarded as a matter 
of high importance. Eleven years earlier, when watching at 
close quarters the unceasing disputes between the nawab and 
the Madras government, he had written : 


It is a matter of astonishment to me how the alliance between the Nawab 
and the Company hath subsisted so many years without one condition 
on either side and every disadvantage on that of the Company. . . . The 
whole expense of his regular forces and of his garrisons is borne imme- 
diately by them, for which indeed they have credit in his accounts, but 
every pagoda which he reimburses to them is extorted from him by 
arguments bordering almost on open violence, and considered when granted 
as a gratuitous aid which confers an obligation, while in effect it but 
partially repays one. . . . By such means the Company have insensibly 
acquired an interest in the Carnatic which obliges them to take a part in 
all its concerns, since they have no other dependence for the recovery of 
that debt. For the security of that they must defend the province. . 
We have no authority over an amildar [revenue collector] or the meanest 
of his dependents; and were we to assume it, to save ourselves from 
famine or even his country from destruction, it would be exclaimed against 
as an act of oppression and a violation of faith. ? 


The situation which arose in 1781 appeared therefore to offer 
an opportunity of obtaining alike a treaty such as would place 
future relations on a more reasonable basis, and an assignment 
of revenues immediately and urgently needed for the mainten- 
ance of the war. Hastings resolved accordingly on 2 April to 


* Requests of the Nawab Walajah (Madras Mil. Cons., 22 August 1781, fo. 2280). 
* Hastings to L. Sulivan, 1 February 1770 (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 29126). 
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offer the nawab a provisional treaty subject to the Company’s 
approval, acknowledging his sovereign rights, on condition that 
he should assign all his revenues without exception for the 
support of the war, to be collected jointly by his own revenue 
officials and persons to be nominated by the government of 
Madras. The proposal was eagerly accepted by the nawab’s 
representatives. 

The nawab’s real views in this matter, as I have pointed out 
above, were not those which appeared upon the surface. This 
Hastings perhaps suspected. In a private letter of this time he 
remarks the oddity of the transaction, the delight of the diwan 
‘at my having consented to take his master’s money’. The 
explanation which he puts upon the event is that the nawab 
was willing to purchase his independence of the Madras govern- 
ment by the cession of his revenues.” But it does not seem to have 
occurred to him that the nawab might have been trying to 
purchase independence at the much cheaper rate of doing nothing 
while the governments of Bengal and Madras quarrelled. Indeed, 
at this time Hastings cannot have regarded the Madras govern- 
ment as a serious factor. It had failed so dismally, it was so 
thoroughly discredited by the events of 1780, it was so dependent 
on Bengal for supplies, that no very vigorous opposition could be 
expected from it. Moreover, by investing Coote with the sole 
power of conducting the war, and by consigning to him in person 
the treasure intended for its maintenance, thus following the 
precedent set when Clive was dispatched from Madras to 
reconquer Calcutta in 1756, the Bengal government had not only 
marked its sense of the impotence or worse of the subordinate 
presidency, but it had also materially reduced the possible sphere 
of its activity. And besides this, Hastings had determined to 
mark in the most emphatic way the subordinate character of 
the Madras government by sending an agent of his own to watch 
over the execution of his agreement. He appointed Richard 
Sulivan resident with the nawab on behalf of the supreme 
government. For all these reasons he never regarded a prolonged 
struggle with Madras as a serious possibility, and indeed expected 
more opposition from Coote than from the presidency.* While 
then the nawab was bent on playing off the supreme against the 
subordinate government, Hastings was resolved on conducting 
the whole affair under his own authority. In doing so he knew 
he was trespassing beyond the statutory limits of his powers. 
But against this he was entitled to plead the almost desperate 


1 Answers of the governor-general and council, 2 April 1781 (Madras Mil. Cons., 
22 August 1781, fo. 2286). 


* Hastings to Scott, 28 April 1781 (Gleig, ii. 371). 
* Hastings to L. Sulivan, 18 May 1781 (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 29128, fo. 323¥). 
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circumstances of the Company’s affairs; war at once with the 
Marathas, with Hyder, and the French ; the impossibility of long 
continuing to send great sums from Bengal to Madras as well as 
to Bombay ; above all the misconduct of the late governor of 
Madras and the uncertain character of his successor by the 
accident of seniority. All these together must have seemed to 
warrant almost any departure from ordinary rules if it offered 
any prospect of retrieving the Company’s affairs. 

But the circumstances on which Hastings’s policy was founded 
had been fundamentally changed by the fact of Macartney’s 
appointment. A mere interim governor had been replaced by 
one regularly appointed and invested with the authority of high 
rank and powerful friends. He was anxious to co-operate with 
Hastings. ‘It is my good fortune’, he wrote, 


to be supported by the same persons as are attached to your welfare ; 
a confidence which, I trust, will lay a foundation of confidence and friend- 
ship between us. In this reliance it shall be my constant aim to give you 
my best assistance in forwarding public business. 


But the co-operation to be expected from Macartney was not the 
implicit obedience which Hastings might perhaps have exacted 
from an obscure servant of the Company, uncertain of his position 
in India and lacking personal support in England. The fact was 
at once perceived by the governor-general. ‘Had I known’, 
he wrote on learning of Macartney’s appointment, ‘ that a man 
of Your Lordship’s character had been chosen to administer the 
affairs of that government, I believe I should have persuaded 
the Nabob to trust his interest in your hands.’* A few days 
later Hastings’s private secretary wrote to Richard Sulivan 
directing him to explain the circumstances of his appointment 
and to resign it if Macartney desired.* But this proposal seems to 
have been clogged with a condition, the origin of which I cannot 
determine, that Sulivan should be appointed resident with the 
raja of Tanjore. This was rejected by Macartney on the score 
of Sulivan’s friendship with the raja’s great enemy, the nawab.* 

However, Macartney did his best, short of reducing himself to 
a cipher, to carry into execution the policy proposed in Bengal. 
On his motion the Madras select committee agreed that Bengal 
was virtually, though not explicitly, empowered ‘ to arrange the 
line of policy with independent princes ’ like the nawab, but that 


? Macartney to Hastings, 27 June 1781 (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 22454, fo. 1). 

* Hastings to Macartney, 23 July 1781 (Barrow, i. 475). 

* R. Sulivan to the governor-general and council, 18 July 1783 (India Office 
Home Misc., no. 186, fo. 793). 

* Boyd to L. Sulivan, and R. Sulivan to the same, September 1781 (Brit. Mus. 
Add. MS. 29150). 
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the local government constituted the only agents through whom 
Hastings could negotiate with him. 


We must therefore continue [they wrote] to give you the trouble of address- 
ing ourselves to you immediately for your consent and approbation or for 
your instruction in the respective cases where we are authorized to apply 
to you for either of them. 


As, they added, the government which Hastings distrusted had 
been changed, they hoped he would admit ‘ our claim to your 
exclusive confidence ’.1_ This was followed three weeks later by 
a long private letter from Macartney to Hastings, justly described 
by the latter as ‘most provoking’. It was of great length ; 
it was pompous ; it was extremely tactless. Amid declarations 
of respect for Hastings’s talents and character was intruded a 
homily on the governor-general’s unwisdom in attempting to 
exert authority where he had not the means of commanding 
obedience ; and after taking credit for not having received 
Sulivan with open defiance, as Macartney said his predecessor 
would have done, he pointed out that Bengal interference 
necessarily diminished the influence of the Madras government 
with Walajah.* Much of this letter was very true ; but the truer 
it was the more annoying it must have been; and from the 
general form in which many of Macartney’s observations were 
couched, his letter had the air of a lesson addressed by a master 
to his pupil, ill according with the respect for Hastings’s principles 
and character set forth in the exordium and peroration. This was 
quite unintentional. Writing to his friend Macpherson of this 
letter while the draft was still lying on his table, he says it will 
‘I hope . . . be agreeable to Mr. Hastings and put us on such a 
footing together as totally to prevent any future possibility of 
a misunderstanding’. In truth, even had there been no other 
subjects of grievance felt by Hastings—and there were many— 
this letter alone, though regarded by its writer with such com- 
placency, was well adapted to lay a solid foundation of future 
dislike. 

Meanwhile Macartney set to work on the basis indicated in 
the Madras official letter, ignoring Sulivan’s appointment as 
resident and using the Bengal answers as a foundation on which 
to negotiate the real agreement. In this he was much assisted by 
the return of Coote from the field, loud in denunciation of the 
nawab’s conduct.> At last on 2 December the nawab was 


* Madras to Bengal, 8 September 1781 (Madras Mil. Sundry, no. 59). 

* Hastings to Scott, 13 April 1782 (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 29154, fo. 92). 

* Macartney to Hastings, 28 September 1781 (Barrow, i. 482, &c.). 

* Same to Macpherson, 25 September 1781 (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 22454, fo. 31). 

* Pearse to Hastings, 12 September and 18 October 1781 (Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 
29150, fo. 303; 29151, fo. 70). 
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brought to assign the whole of his revenues to Macartney in 
person ; all revenue officials were to be appointed by Macartney 
subject to the nawab’s approval ; all revenue orders were to be 
issued by Macartney and communicated to the nawab; all 
revenues were to be delivered to the governor alone, who was to 
pay over one-sixth for the nawab’s maintenance; and this 
arrangement was to last for five years.1_ This was a considerable 
success, achieved in the face of difficulties, which must have been 
increased by Hastings’s reception of the nawab’s mission in the 
previous spring. At the same time it should be added that 
Richard Sulivan does not seem to have attempted to obstruct 
the negotiation, and indeed claimed to have materially aided it.” 
But the chief credit must certainly be given to Macartney, who 
was neither pompous nor -tactless until he took up his pen. 
The nawab’s letters of this time to his agents in England were full 
of his praise.* 

The next step was to carry the assignment into effect. For 
this purpose Macartney appointed a board, at the head of which 
he set Paul Benfield in consideration of his undoubted activity 
and knowledge of the country. At first it was intended not to 
disturb the nawab’s revenue officials, but to place with them 
inspectors—tahsildars in the technical language of the time— 
to superintend their accounts and receive their collections. But 
the nawab could not be brought to yield to the proposed tahsildars 
the powers thought necessary to make their appointment effective.‘ 
It was then decided to lease out the revenues. Proposals were 
invited ; leases drafted and approved; but then, when the 
nawab was desired to sign the documents—toranam chits— 
empowering the lessees to collect the revenues, he refused.® 
Moreover, there were indications of other forces at work to 
reduce the assignment to a formal concession without real effect. 
Before the assignment had been made Coote had declared that 
the revenue officials were making secret remittances to the 
nawab, though the latter was pretending to receive nothing.® 
And after the grant, when such remittances were clearly contrary 
to the letter and spirit of the agreement, reports were received 
that the same practice was being continued. The commandant 


* Assignment 2 December (Madras Mil. Cons., 4 December 1781, p. 3324). 

* R. Sulivan to Hastings, 7 October, and to the nawab, 1 December 1781 (Brit. 
Mus. Add, MSS. 29151, fo. 70; 29158, fo. 273). 

* James Macpherson to Macartney, 29 June 1782 (Macartney MSS., Madras 
Record Office). 

* Bd. of Assigned Rev. to Macartney, 15 November; minute by Macartney, 
27 November ; and nawab to Macartney, n.d. (Madras Mil. Cons., 27 November 1781, 
fos. 3278, 3279, and 3287). 

* Madras Mil. Cons., 21 February, 3 and 17 April 1782 (fos. 481, 891, and 1049). 
* Coote to Madras, 20 September (Madras Mil. Cons., 29 September 1781, fo. 2760). 
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at Nellore, for instance, heard in January that the officials had 
received orders from the durbar to send down as much money 
as they could, but not to show it in their accounts.!_ The com- 
mittee of assigned revenue reported that the officials were seeking 
to impede the collections. This moved Macartney to examine 
the matter more closely, and both he and the select committee 
were convinced that the accusations on this point were true. 
The papers on which their belief was based were not recorded, 
for fear of injuring the persons from whom they came ; but they 
are said to have shown by what channel the nawab transmitted 
his secret orders and to afford ‘the most convincing evidence 
that the nawab’s agreement was never meant to be observed ’.* 
These papers were transmitted to Bengal with a letter in this 
sense, and appear to have passed without special comment. 
When at a later date the assignment became the principal bone 
of contention between the two governments, the governor-general 
and council never even hinted that these beliefs of 1782 had 
been ill-founded. I conclude that the documents convinced 
Hastings as well as Macartney. On 4 July, for example, 
acknowledging letters down to 1 May, the Bengal government 
observed : 


We shall only express our satisfaction with the declaration . . . that you 
will persevere in the entire execution of your duty, maintaining at the 
same time all the respect and attention towards the Nabob himself that 
can be possibly reconciled with the faithful and upright discharge of the 
trust reposed in you.® 


Meanwhile, as the nawab would not give full effect to his 
assignment, Macartney and the select committee resolved to give 
it full effect of themselves. As the nawab would not sign the 
toranam chits, Macartney signed them.® It was a bold and vigorous 
measure, easily capable of misrepresentation, and certain to 
provoke underhand, if not open opposition. But the need of the 
times was great. In spite of the ready and constant assistance 
that Bengal was affording in grain, military stores, and money, 
the army arrears were fast increasing, and Coote’s declarations 
that he could not go on without more cattle and more money 
becoming louder and louder. Moreover, the action seemed to be 
approved in anticipation in a letter from the Bengal government 
in apparent answer to earlier complaints of the obstruction of the 


1 Capt. G. Campbell to Macartney, 31 January (Madras Mil. Cons., 15 February 
1782, fo. 457). 

* Madras Mil. Cons., 21 February 1782 (fo. 480). 

* Minute, Madras Mil. Cons., 19 March 1782 (fo. 785): 

* Madras to Bengal, 20 March 1782 (Madras Mil. Cons. 1782, fo. 824). 

5 Bengal to Madras, 4 July (Madras Mil. Cons., 7 August 1782, fo. 2335). 

® Madras Mil. Cons., 17 April 1782 (fo. 1057). 
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nawab’s officials. They had hoped, they wrote, that the assign- 
ment 


had precluded every possibility of future difference or competition. It 
was not like a line of accommodation. . . . It was the absolute surrender 
of every portion of participated power and of independent property on 
one part to the entire and unreserved possession of the other. When you 
had contended for so great an acquisition with so fortunate an issue, you 
must allow us to express our regret that you should have suffered any 
consideration, even of delicacy towards the Nabob, or attention for those 
feelings which it might be natural for him to retain for the interest of the 
Carnatic, which was still eventually his, to restrain you from availing 
yourselves of it with an effect as complete as the desperate necessity, 
which alone could warrant your having exacted such a concession, inevi- 
tably commanded. . . . We mean not to convey censure, but to impress 
confidence. To persons whose integrity we did not hold in the highest 
estimation, we should not offer the advice which we now give to you, which 
is, that you do assume and exercise the entire and undivided administra- 
tion of the revenues of the Carnatic, and every other power connected with 
it—in a word, the whole sovereignty, if it shall be necessary to the effectual 
exercise of such a charge... . 


So far, in spite of differences tactlessly expressed on the 
subject of the Bengal resident, Macartney had succeeded in using 


the Bengal agreement to procure a real transfer of the nawab’s 
revenues, and in enforcing that transfer he had kept within the 
limits of what Hastings considered legitimate action. Now a 
new factor was introduced. The nawab, having failed to divide 
the Bengal and Madras governments, cast about for another ally, 
and pitched upon Coote. His choice was evidently determined 
by the fact that Coote was on the worst possible terms with the 
Madras government, as indeed he had been with every govern- 
ment under which he had served in India. On 16 May the general 
wrote to the governor-general and council : 


I lose not a moment in forwarding to you copies of papers this morning 
received from H.H. the Nabob Walajah, containing no less than a delega- 
tion of the whole powers of his government to me during the continuation 
of the present troubles in his country. 

These have been equally voluntary on the part of H.H. as they have 
been unsolicited on my part. I have not yet replied to them, but shall 
do it in terms which shall declare my acceptance of the powers only in so 
far as they may not interfere with those authorities which the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Macartney and the Select Committee of Fort St. George have already 
assumed to themselves in the management of the Nabob’s affairs, and on 
which H.H. having already made a reference to your government as violent 
grievances, invasions of his rights as prince of the country, and direct 
breaches of public faith, they must naturally receive your decision, and 


? Bengal to Madras, 5 April 1782 (Madras Mil. Cons., 29 April 1782, fo. 1191). 
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which may probably not have been given before the enclosures shall have 
reached you. ... 

For obvious reasons I shall not communicate the contents of the 
enclosures to the Madras Government verbatim, but when H.H.’s naib 
Nedjieph Cawn joins me, shall simply acquaint them that he is sent by 
H.H. to ratify all acts which from the latitude recommended to be left 
to me by your government, I may in the course of the service perform in 
H.H.’s country and with his subjects.? 


Among the enclosures was a circular addressed by the nawab to 
all his officials : 


Know that at this time, in consideration of the critical situation of affairs, 
I have devolved my powers of government during the continuance of the 
enemy’s troubles in this country upon Seyf ul mulk Intazam ud daulat 
General Sir Eyre Coote Bahader Nusseer Jung . . . and that I have delivered 
my seal unto Mahomed Nuzief Cawn Bahader Salaur Jung, who is appointed 
to attend the General Bahader for the issuing of orders and determinations 
in all affairs of my government and revenue as the General shall see proper. 
You are therefore to obey all such orders.” 


No one can be surprised that Walajah, when one intrigue had 
failed, should have embarked on another. But Coote’s disin- 
genuous intention of concealing the intrigue from the local govern- 
ment places in a strong light the difficult circumstances, the lack 
of proper order and subordination, with which affairs were being 
carried on. And Coote’s behaviour in this matter was futile 
as well as disingenuous. Within a week Macartney had received 
a substantially accurate account of the nawab’s offer ;* and it 
was thus Coote’s own fault if Macartney regarded him with distrust 
as well as dislike. But more lay behind the affair than this. 
I have already mentioned Coote’s early hostility towards Walajah. 
He had not hesitated to accuse the nawab’s younger son and chief 
agent, Amir-ul-umara, of a treacherous correspondence with 
Hyder.* He had himself urged Macartney to seize the entire 
management of the country.’ In his private talk he had declared 
that he would like to see Walajah deposed and Hyder’s son set 
up in his stead ; ® and his return to Madras in the autumn of 1781 
was thought to have terrified Walajah into an unexpected com- 
pliance with Macartney’s demands.’ So late as 3 February 1782 


* Coote to the governor-general and council, 16 May 1782 (India Office, Home 
Misc., no. 170, fo. 227). 


* Ibid., p. 223. 

* Macartney to Hastings, 22 May 1782 (Barrow, i. 488, &c.). 

* Coote to Hastings, 24 November 1780 (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 29146, fo. 302). 

* Coote to Madras, 11 September (Madras Mil. Cons., 15 September 1781, fo. 2494). 

* Pearse to Hastings, 12 September and 18 October 1781 (Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 
29150, fo. 301; 29151, fo. 149). 


7 Macartney to John Macpherson, 27 November 1781 (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 22456, 
fo. 7°). 
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the nawab was alarmed at Coote’s dispatch of an agent to repre- 
sent at Calcutta his complaints against Macartney’s alleged inter- 
ference with his military operations ;1 and, indeed, one of the 
points which his agent was to have secured was an order to 
Macartney to exercise the whole sovereignty of the Carnatic in 
order to provide Coote with the cattle he required for transport.” 
This seems to be the real explanation of the motives underlying 
the Bengal dispatch of 5 April quoted above. The strong contrast 
between this early hostility and the sudden trust betrayed by 
the nawab in the following May strongly suggests the operation 
of underground interests, of which indications still survive. 

The agent whom Coote had sent to Bengal early in February 
1782—before the crisis in the relations between Macartney and 
the nawab emerged in the following April—was his Persian inter- 
preter, Graham. This man had already betrayed a desire to use 
his position to advantage. In the previous year Benfield had 
brought to Macartney with great indignation a letter which 
Graham had addressed to the nawab desiring to be appointed 
amaldar-general, i.e. receiver-general of the revenues.* Benfield 
himself at that time was regarded as an enemy by the durbar ; 
and he, it will be remembered, had been named president of the 
board established by Macartney to administer the assigned 
revenues. Benfield’s indignation was therefore not only natural 
but—what was uncommon with him—proper as well. Before 
the end of 1781, however, Benfield and Graham had sunk their 
rivalry, and in December Benfield was offering, with Coote’s 
support and approval, to contract for the supply of bullocks in 
the field.* Macartney and the select committee considered his 
terms unreasonable and rejected the offer, but transferred Ben- 
field from his place at the board of assigned revenue to the office 
of bullock-agent. Benfield here making further difficulties, he 
was soon removed and left without specific employment. After 
having at first taken part with Macartney against the nawab, 
he was now changing sides and allying himself with Coote and 
Graham against the governor. As his sole business in India was 
to secure payment of his claims on the nawab’s treasury, the 
process needs no explanation. The next step was to knit up his 
former friendship with the durbar. By the end of February, 
while Graham was still absent in Bengal, Benfield became a 
constant attender at the nawab’s court, and was believed to have 


 R. Sulivan to Hastings, 3 February 1782 (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 29153, fo. 23). 

* Hastings to Coote, 21 March 1782 (Gleig, iii. 5-6). 

* Macartney to John Macpherson, 20 January 1782 (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 22456, 
fo. 27°), 

* See my article ‘Transport and the Second Mysore War’, in Journ. of the Army 
Historical Research Soc., January 1925. 
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recovered his former standing with Amir-ul-umara.' Macartney 
had watched these proceedings with strong indignation. ‘ You 
say ’, he wrote to John Macpherson, who had urged a more con- 
ciliatory treatment of his friend, 


that upon the records Benfield’s treatment has been harsh. Can he or 
any friend of his seriously complain that there is not upon the records what 
might have been put there ? Out of regard to your friends and mine who 
recommended him to me, I avoided what any other man less calm and less 
guarded than myself would have published with a malignant joy... . 
Remember what I once told you, II finira mal.? 


Cartouche or Jonathan Wild, Macartney concluded, would make 
better members of the revenue board than Paul Benfield. 

When Graham returned from his Bengal mission, he thus found 
Coote and the nawab linked together by their common enmity 
for Macartney and their common friendship for Benfield. When 
in these circumstances the nawab made his grant to Coote, 
we can make a very probable guess at the hand at work. No 
doubt Coote spoke the literal truth when he declared the grant 
to be unsolicited by him; but that does not exclude solicita- 
tion by Benfield and Graham or obscure the fact that the enforce- 
ment of Coote’s sanad would have meant the administration of 
the Carnatic, not by the petulant but gallant old soldier, but by 
that precious pair of allies, Benfield and Graham. The fact again 
illustrates the incalculable difficulties of governing British India at 
this period. Good government is scarcely possible amid conditions 
which permit such intrigues to be conducted with impunity. 

The next step was to seek once more the support of the Bengal 
government. The matter was not without difficulty. The declara- 
tion of 26 February 1781, the approval of Macartney’s agreement.” 
the dispatch of 5 April 1782, were all obstacles in the way. Hast- 
ings seemed irrevocably wedded to the assignment; John 
Macpherson, the new member of council who had arrived in the 
autumn of 1781, was a friend of Macartney’s ; Macartney himself, 
with friends on each side of the house, was a threatening opponent 
in an unstable situation. All that could be set against this was 
the acquisition of the support of Coote and Benfield. It is likely 
that the latter reckoned on being able to exert more influence over 
Macpherson than the governor of Madras could do. In June, 
therefore, Asam Khan was sent back to Bengal, and on 1 July 
submitted the nawab’s complaints to the supreme council. At 


1 Macartney to John Macpherson, 26 February 1782 (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 22456, 
fo. 49). 


2 Ibid. 
* Bengal to Madras, 11 March (Madras Mil. Cons., 6 April 1782, fo. 928). 


* Representation of Asam Khan, 1 July 1782 (India Office, Home Misc., no. 173. 
fo. 155). Mill puts this six months later. 
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first they produced no visible effect. The council officially and 
Macpherson privately assured Macartney that the rumours he 
had heard of coming Bengal interference were unfounded.' Nor 
did this language differ from that which they held to Coote. 


This is plainly shown by their reply to Coote’s letter announcing 
the nawab’s grant : 


While we were reading your letter of the 16th May [they wrote]... it 
impressed us with the greatest apprehension both for the safety of the 
country and of the army under your command, as we plainly saw that it 
was an expedient imposed on the Nabob’s better understanding to engage 
him in the commission of an act which not only intended to divide the 
powers of the Carnatic optionally surrendered by the Nabob himself to 
the government of Fort St. George in the name of Lord Macartney, and 
deprive it of the means of affording those supplies of money which are 
necessary for the expence and subsistance of the army, but to oppose the 
powers of our own government in a competition which could not fail to 
prove fatal. We were much relieved when we proceeded and found that 
your prudence had suggested to you the most salutory precaution of 
declining the exercise of those powers and even of concealing their exis- 
tence until you had consulted us with respect to the propriety of using them. 
It is clearly our opinion and we make it our request that you will regard 
those powers as invalid in themselves. . . . We cannot enter into the 
discussion of the reciprocal complaints which have been made by the 
Nabob and by the President and Select Committee of Madras respecting 
the assignment made to Lord Macartney, the artifices affirmed to have 
been used to re-obtain it or to render it abortive, or the ill-use which on the 
other hand the Select Committee are charged with having made of it. 
The worst consequences that can happen from such a contest would not 
be equal to a tenth part of the mischief which would be produced by our 
remote interference in the attempt to judge and decide between them. 
The conclusion of the war will of course replace the constitution of the 
Carnatic and the Nabob’s rights as connected with it on its original footing, 
and to that period we can look, less however for the redress of the past 
than the prevention of future evils.” 

Not until 21 October did the language of the Bengal government 
begin to change, with a mention of heavy complaints received 
from the nawab.* This letter was drafted the day of Coote’s 
arrival at Calcutta and passed in council two days later. 

In October 1782 the Bengal council consisted of Hastings, 
Coote himself, Wheler, and John Macpherson. Stables arrived 
and took his seat early in November. The three who counted 
were Hastings, Coote, and Macpherson; and the opinions of 
each had undergone much change. Coote now was, as we have 

? Bengal to Madras, 5 August (Madras Mil. Cons., 2 September 1782, fo. 2668) ; 
and John Macpherson to Macartney, 31 August 1782 (Bodleian MS., Eng. Hist., c. 112). 

* Bengal to Coote, Secret and Mil. Cons., 4 July 1782 (fo. 324, &c.). 


* Bengal to Madras, dated 19 October, but passed in council 21 October (Madras 
Mil. Cons., 9 November 1782, fo. 3489). 
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seen, hot for the abolition of Macartney’s assignment, and eager 
to add the administration of the province to his duties in the field. 
Hastings’s opinions were, as might be expected, much more 
complex. In the first place he had strongly advocated in 1781 
the assumption of the Carnatic revenues and administration 
because he saw clearly that Bengal could not long continue one 
war against the Marathas at Bombay and another against Hyder 
at Madras. He had approved the assignment which Macartney 
had negotiated and for some months continued to support it. 
But in the course of 1782 the situation had been materially 
improved by the conclusion of a peace with the Marathas. News 
of the treaty of Salbai reached him on 5 June ; he had thus driven 
a formidable wedge into the confederation of Indian states which 
had threatened the Company’s existence ; and extreme measures 
were no longer of the same prime necessity. Secondly, he had 
always desired to set the relations with Arcot on a regular footing. 
He had, at the height of the quarrel over Tanjore, insisted that 
that province was nothing more than a zamindari of the Carnatic 
and that the nawab had every right to do with it as he pleased, 
to treat the raja as Hastings treated Chait Singh. This attitude 
had somewhat softened the general disapprobation with which 
North and the king at that time had regarded him; and the 
thought of how the transaction might be regarded in England 
must sometimes have occurred to Hastings, who until the autumn 
of 1782 believed that the North-Sulivan combination still 
dominated eastern policy there, while Benfield, whose friends 
had consistently supported Hastings, was now a resolute enemy 
of the assignment. Home influences therefore worked for lending 
a favourable ear to the nawab’s complaints. Thirdly, Hastings 
had developed a strong, though unfounded, belief that Macartney 
was attempting to undermine his position at home. In a letter 
to Scott, written in April, after other complaints of Macartney s 
conduct, he had added : 


The second symptom is contained in a letter from the old Nabob Walajah. 
. . . I doubt the facts stated in this representation, and yet I fear their 
reality. Showit and the whole of this letter to Mr. Sulivan, and join your 
endeavours with his to discover whether it be true that Lord McCartney 
has written against me to England and what he has written.* 


The source of this accusation is not hard to conjecture. Benfield 

had renewed his intimacy with the durbar, and there were floating 

rumours that Macartney was making interest to secure the 

government of Bengal. He had implored Macpherson to contra- 

dict them,? but without result. A few months later, in July, news 
1 Hastings to Scott, 13 April 1782 (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 29154, fo. 92). 


? Macartney to John Macpherson, 3 December 1781 (Brit. Mus. Add. MS., 22456, 
fo. 8Y). 
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came out that Sulivan and his friends were endeavouring to 
secure Macartney’s appointment in succession to Hastings. 
Macartney again wrote to Macpherson—his private correspon- 
dence with Hastings had been dropped—declaring that he did not 
desire it and adding : 


[ wish you would mention this matter to Mr. Hastings, who possibly might 
think me uncandid in not communicating a thing to him in which he was 
interested, and conceive that a movement at home originated here, which 
| assure you is by no means the case and of which I could without difficulty 
give you the fullest demonstration.! 


Macpherson again failed to comply with his friend’s request, and 
so Hastings was left to consider the news as proof of his suspicions. 
Not until the following year did Macartney learn what had taken 
place, and then ‘ If Zoffani’, he wrote bitterly, ‘had a mind for 
a figure that would betray when he flattered and destroy where he 
could not but approve, he might possibly light upon a countenance 
for a Judas in a corner ’.? The false idea of Macartney’s conduct 
thus left upon the mind of Hastings must have strongly pre- 
disposed the latter to condemn his policy in the Carnatic. The 
man who could betray the governor-general while he wrote him 
flattering letters was also capable of crooked conduct towards the 
nawab. Fourthly and lastly, there were considerations of his 
own council. Coote’s attitude was known and Macpherson’s 
calculable. He had had much to do with the nawab; he had 
acted as his agent in England ; he was a close friend of Benfield, 
and had been joined with him in representing in the house of 
commons the corruption of Cricklade. In the previous year, 
when Coote had intended to spend the north-east monsoon in 
Bengal, one of his staff had let slip out in the course of a dispute 
a projected alliance between him and Macpherson.’ On that 
occasion Coote had changed his mind about returning to Bengal ; 
but when he actually did go a year later the probabilities of such 
an alliance had been increased, for he had been drawn over to 
the nawab-Benfield combination. In the previous July he had 
been complaining to Macpherson of the assignment and its 
iniquities.5 

Consequently in October 1782 there was every reason to expect 
that Coote and Macpherson would be strongly on the nawab’s 
side, while Hastings had many reasons for taking up the same 
attitude. But about this time there arrived in India the news 


‘ Macartney to John Macpherson, 26 July 1782 (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 22454, fo. 69). 
* Same to Dunkin, 23 August 1783 (Bodleian MS., Eng. Hist., c. 101). 
* Pearse to Hastings, 6 October 1781 (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 29151, fo. 50). 
* On this occasion Pearse repeated his former warning, 23 October 1782 (Brit. 
Mus. Add. MS. 29156, fo. 234). 
* Coote to Hastings, 13 July 1782 (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 29040, fo. 123). 
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that North had fallen; that the new chairs at the India House 
were enemies of Hastings; and that Burke and other members 
of the Rockingham party, who had already displayed great 
hostility against both the nawab and Benfield, were likely to 
enjoy great influence over the Indian policy of the new govern- 
ment. This news broke the prospective unity of the Bengal 
council. Till then Macpherson had, it seems, desired a breach 
between Hastings and Macartney, in order to deprive the latter 
of the support of Hastings’s friends and so reduce the chances 
of a rival for the succession to the chair in Bengal. But he now 
probably began to reflect on the danger of breaking with a man 
who had many friends in the new ministry. Wheler, too, who 
so long as North remained in power and friendly to Hastings would 
have continued to vote for whatever measures the governor- 
general recommended, now was inclined to revert to his former 
attitude of opposition, true to his great principle of forwarding 
ministerial views. 

Much light is thrown on the course of events at this time by 
a letter written by Hastings early in the following year : 
In consequence of many private discussions of the Nabob’s complaints, 
I had drawn a letter to the Presidency of Fort St. George stating the 
necessity on political grounds of restoring the Nabob his assignment 
and accepting his offers in lieu of it, leaving the examination of his com- 
plaints to a future and deliberate enquiry. He [Macpherson] approved 
the letter and even undertook to convince Mr. Stables who hesitated of 
its propriety, in which he succeeded. Stables visited the old General 
[Coote] at Ghyretty, and informed him of the resolution which we had 
taken. He eagerly insisted on being a party to it. When the Board met 
a few days after, Mr. Macpherson to my great astonishment produced 
the draft of a letter which he had prepared, in which he agreed in the 
principles of mine, but instead of the same conclusion, offered a simple 
opinion that Lord Macartney and his committee ought to do of their 
own accord what we had before agreed to enjoin them to do by our 
authority. . . . A fortnight was lost in private debate about it. At length 
the old General made his sudden appearance at the Board which had 
assembled for the despatch of public business [6 January 1783]. I pro- 
posed out of respect to him to confine our attention to whatever subjects 
he might wish to bring before us, and he to my great relief began a long 
discussion about the unsettled state of the government of the Carnatic 
and his own powers, which I put into the form in which you see it, adhering 
as closely as I could to his matter, but giving it an official form.? 


At this point the matter comes into the official records. The 

Bengal Secret Consultations of 6 January contain the minute 

which Hastings thus drafted for Coote. It declares Coote’s 

intention of returning to Madras to resume his command, but 

desires the board as a necessary preliminary to settle two matters : 
+ Hastings to Scott, 7 February 1783 (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 29129, fo. 48). 
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one, the nawab’s proposals regarding the provision of grain 
and cattle on condition of the restoration of his assignment ; 
the other the question of Coote’s powers as commander-in-chief 
and his desire to be freed from all authority but that of the 
governor-general and council. 


It was then resolved [Hastings continued in the letter above quoted] to 
enter judicially into the charge alleged by the Nabob against Lord Macart- 
ney, and with four or five days’ hard work we got through it, Mr. Mac- 
pherson to the last objecting to the order for restoring the assignment 
nor yielding till I had mentioned my resolution of putting it to the vote. 
... On this I put him in mind that we had been both of one mind and had 
taken some pains to engage the concurrence of all the other members. 


Under this constraint it was unanimously resolved that Macartney 
and the select committee at Madras had broken an essential 
condition of the assignment by their usurpation of sovereign 
power in the Carnatic in appointing renters in their own names, 
that this involved a breach of the so-called Bengal treaty of 
2 April 1781, that the nawab was entitled to redress in order to 
retrieve the national faith, that the assignment was therefore 
cancelled, that the nawab’s offers to provide a third more supplies 
and money than had been obtained under Macartney’s adminis- 
tration should be accepted, and that Richard Sulivan should be 
sent back to Madras with the instructions prepared for him in 
1781.1 At this time Hastings contemplated Coote’s early return 
to the Carnatic with provisional orders of suspension against 
Macartney if he should oppose the orders of the governor-general 
and council. ‘ Sir Eyre Coote will support and enforce our resolu- 
tions,’ he wrote.2 But soon after Sulivan and Asam Khan had 
set out with their dispatches they learnt that the new court of 
directors had disapproved the Bengal agreement of 1781 and had 
dismissed Sulivan for the part which he had played in it. But 
along with this came news of Rockingham’s death and the 
disappearance from office of Hastings’s particular enemies. On 
this Hastings took heart of grace, and promised all the support 
he could give to Sulivan, who then continued his journey.* But 
Coote’s instructions were still undrafted, and when they at last 
came up for consideration the opposition which Hastings had 
overborne in January now proved too strong for him. On 
10 March the council agreed that Coote should have complete 
control of all military operations;*® but when on 15 March 
Hastings propounded to the council two questions—were they 

* Bengal Secret Cons., 8 January 1783 (Forrest, iii. 909). 

* Hastings to Scott, 6 February 1783 (Gleig, iii. 41). 

* R. Sulivan to Hastings, 15 February 1783 (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 29158, fo. 173). 


* Same to same, 7 March 1783 (ibid. fo. 360). 
* Bengal to Madras, 10 March 1783 (Madras Mil. Cons., 1783, fo. 1410). 
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committed to the enforcement of their late orders, and would 
Macartney expose himself to suspension should he resist them ?—- 
—one councillor preferred to give no opinion, a second objected 
to giving contingent orders, a third considered they should wait 
for news from Madras, so that Coote and Hastings alone gave 
definite opinions, Coote answering both questions with an 
emphatic affirmative, and Hastings declaring that he was 
unalterably resolved however much others might temporize.' 
But they were now in a minority. Coote’s instructions accord- 
ingly referred him merely to the official letter touching his military 
powers and to their resolutions touching the assignment. They 
included no directions for Coote’s guidance in case those resolu- 
tions were disobeyed.” The project of suspending Macartney 
as Coote had suspended Whitehill in 1780 had been laid aside ; 
and, as Hastings wrote, the board might censure Macartney but 
would do nothing more.* 

Meanwhile news of the earlier intentions had reached Madras. 
Early in January reports were circulating ‘ that General Coote 
and Assum Cawn .. . are shortly expected from Bengal with 
powers to restore all the countries to His Highness ’.4 Macartney, 
fortified by the Company’s disallowance of Hastings’s measures 
of 1780, prepared for resistance. He packed up and hid his papers.° 
He and the select committee resolved no longer to recognize the 
military powers which Bengal had claimed for Coote. They 
ignored the Bengal orders to surrender the assignment. On 
Coote’s arrival, and after his death which immediately followed, 
they strove hard to get hold of his instructions as material for 
their interminable controversy. In June they composed 140 large 
folio pages on the subject of their retaining the assignment,’ 
and the matter degenerated into a war of words. In August 
Bengal addressed the council,’ hoping to find support in the 
jealousy with which the larger might be supposed to regard the 
smaller body. Failing in this they resolved at the end of the 
year to await the Company’s orders.® Eighteen months later the 
orders came. The assignment was cancelled, and the administra- 
tion was restored to the nawab. 

In this singular story several points demand a word or two of 
comment. The first is the utterly unmanageable nature of the 


' Minutes printed in Forrest, iii. 927, &c. 

? Coote’s instructions, Bengal Secret Cons., 24 March 1783. 

* Hastings to Scott, 22 March 1783 (Gleig, iii. 44). 

* Madras Mil. Cons., 11 January 1783, fo. 193. 

5 Macartney to Dunkin, 30 April 1783 (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 22459, fo. 50). 
* Madras to Bengal, Madras Mil. Cons., 17 April 1783, fo. 1622. 

7 Ibid., 16 June 1783, p. 2348. 

® Bengal to Madras, 15 August 1783 (ibid., 11 September 1783, p. 3937). 

* Same to same, 10 December 1783 (ibid., 6 January 1784, p. 14). 
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machine created by the Regulating Act. It had annihilated 
sovereignty in British India. ‘If it had pleased the wisdom of 
Parliament ’, Hastings wrote in 1780 with profound truth, 


to have removed me from my office in the year 1774 and to have supplied 
my place with a man to whom the superior administration and the Court 
of Directors could have given their confidence, had he but possessed a 
moderate understanding with experience and integrity, all the ills which 
have befallen the country might have been prevented.! 


But as it was, the policy of Hastings was being perpetually 
counteracted by the policy of the home government. The way 
in which they clashed is curiously illustrated by the episode which 
we have been considering. For instance, there was the sudden 
and completely unexpected departure from custom involved in 
the appointment of Macartney. This was the act of his friends, 
the first-fruits of the North-Sulivan understanding which seemed 
to promise Hastings that consistent support which was the one 
thing he needed. But Macartney’s appointment was clearly 
inconsistent with that policy towards Madras which Hastings 
had adopted. So far the conflict of policies was accidental. 
But when in 1782 Hastings’s Carnatic policy came up for review by 
anew and hostile ministry, by a new and hostile court of directors, 
its rejection was certain. And yet the circumstances in which 
this rejection was communicated to Hastings were such as to 
deprive it of finality. When the news reached India it was 
accompanied by other news that the hostile ministry had disap- 
peared with the death of Rockingham; so that there still 
appeared a possibility that Hastings’s policy might yet be upheld. 
How was it possible when every new packet might contain news 
of a fresh political combination, and a reversal of the Indian policy 
last adopted, to frame and execute any consistent plan for the 
conduct of Indian affairs ? 

Secondly, the episode throws into high relief the inadequate 
degree of control vested in the Bengal council by the Regulating 
Act. It was enough to tempt interference ; it was too little to 
ensure obedience. In some circumstances a peccant governor 
might be suspended; but his successor could not be selected, 
and the man designated by seniority might well be no more suited 
to the chair than his predecessor. Moreover, the only method 
by which to secure the execution of such commands was to con- 
fide their execution to a military officer. 

Thirdly, the episode exhibits a typical example of Hastings’s 
policy towards the native states. He sharply discriminated 
independent princes—the nawab wazir of Oudh, the nizam, the 
nawab of Arcot—from dependents such as the raja of Benares 


1 Hastings to L. Sulivan, 10 November 1780 (Gleig, ii. 329). 
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or the raja of Tanjore. The former were sovereigns and to be 
treated as such ; to be bound to the sovereign of Great Britain 
by alliances, and protected in their rights by formal treaties. 
A league between certain of them and Great Britain could give 
the law to India and impose peace on the refractory. But to 
secure their willing co-operation the strictest justice must be 
displayed in our dealings with them. Only the last necessity 
could induce Hastings to direct the Madras government to 
assume the sovereignty of the Carnatic; and the instant that 
necessity began to lighten he recoiled to his normal ideas of 
the proper relations between the English and the princes of 
India. 

Lastly, the Hastings of 1781-5 is no longer the man who in 
1772 set himself to create a new administration in Bengal, or in 
1774 was subjected to the fierce vexation of wasting his genius 
in sterile conflict with men incomparably his inferiors. His 
marvellous control of temper had weakened. He had become 
over-ready to make use of force, and, if he could, would 
undoubtedly have sent Coote back to Madras in 1783 to suspend 
Macartney, just as in 1781 he had himself arrested Chait Singh. 
Having met with so much groundless enmity, he had grown 
suspicious and saw an enemy in an honest man who had been 
anxious to co-operate with him. Being at a great distance from 
Madras he judged the situation there imperfectly, and misappre- 
hended alike the intentions of the nawab and the purposes of 
the select committee. He allied himself with the disreputable 
Benfield. In these ways he shows to disadvantage. But so 
I fear does every one else in this particular story. Coote is a 
child in the hands of intriguers ; Macartney lacks the breadth of 
mind to judge Hastings aright or to look beyond the borders 
of his own province ; Macpherson alienates each friend in turn 
by his crooked timidity. All were playing at cross purposes. 
But what set them at this vicious game was the well-intentioned 
but unwise provisions of the Regulating Act. H. DoDWELL. 





Notes and Documents 


The Vita S. Danielis Stylitae 


Tue interest of the life of St. Daniel, the stylite saint of Anaplus * 
on the shore of the Bosphorus, who was the contemporary of 
the emperors Leo I, Zeno, and Anastasius, has been inadequately 
appreciated by modern historians. Thus, though the Vita is 
noted in the bibliography of Professor Bury’s recently published 
History of the Later Roman Empire, I cannot find that he has made 
any use of it in his text. I desire in this note to suggest that even 
for the student of civil affairs the Vita may be of real service. 

On its authority we can now complete our biography of the 
famous prefect Cyrus,* who 81a rv ayav dyyivorar (150, 19) had 
held all the highest offices. We are here told that it was through 
the agency of Chrysaphius,* the Spatharius, that he fell into 
disgrace (150, 20), and was made the bishop of a mere zohiyvy, 
Cotyaeum in Phrygia. Further we learn for the first time that 
after the death of Theodosius II and the fall of Chrysaphius Cyrus 
escaped from this ecclesiastical servitude, became a layman once 
more, returned to Constantinople, and lived there through the 
reign of Marcian; he ultimately died under the Emperor Leo, 
leaving all his possessions to be given in charity to the poor of 
the capital.® 

We also obtain from the Vita some insight into the use which 
an emperor could make of the prestige of a stylite saint. There 


' Published by H. Delehaye in Analecta Bollandiana, xxxii (1913), pp. 121-229, 
and in Les saints stylites, Brussels, 1923; on the Vita see the introduction to this 
book, pp. xxxv-lviii. The references in this note are made to the publication of 1913 ; 
for reference to the text in Les saints stylites subtract in each case 120 pp. from the 
figure given here. 

* For the topography of Anaplus and the European shore of the Bosphorus 
compare J. Pargoire in Izvyestiya Russkavo Arkheologicheskavo Instituta v Konstan- 
tinopolye, iii. 60-97. 

* Cf. Bury, Hist. of the Later Roman Empire, i. 228. 

* Cf. O. Seeck, s.v. in Pauly-Wissowa, Realencyclopddie. 

* 150, 23-7. For the cure of his daughter Alexandreia see 151, 1-7; for the cure 
of another daughter (% pe:Corépa (154, 3) see c. 36, where the inscription which Cyrus 
carved on the pillar is cited. This inscription, which recurs in the Anthology, i. 99, 
has been studied by H. Delehaye, Revue des Btudes grecques, ix (1896), pp. 216-24, 
and for the manuscripts of the Metaphrastic redaction containing the epigram com- 
pare H. Delehaye, Les saints stylites, pp. xl, xli. 
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were points of difference between Gubazes, king of Lazica, and 
Leo.! Gubazes had come to Constantinople and was taken by the 
emperor to visit the stylite ; he was immensely impressed by the 
sight.” The saint acted as mediator between the two sovereigns, 
and on the basis of that intervention a treaty was concluded.* 
The king on his return to his own country spread abroad the 
praises of the saint, as the writer learned from Caucasian envoys 
who came later to the capital. Gubazes continued to write 
frequently to the saint requesting his prayers. This is an 
important chapter, for it helps us to understand the state- 
ments of Procopius,* ézei é« madatov ot Aalav Bacrreis és 
Buldvriov méumovres Bacitéws te yraoun Evvidvres és KHdds 
Tio TOV amd THS ovyKAHTOV Bovd7s yuvatkas evOévde yaperas 
éxopilovto, kat TouBalns apéder “Pwpaias yuvaixds eyeyove 
€vos.” 

. In the early years of the reign of Leo Ardaburius the son of 
Aspar was ‘ magister militum per Orientem ’ (orparnAdrns Tis 
*Avatodys).° He and his father were all-powerful ; that power is 
reflected in the words of the Syriac life of Symeon the stylite, 
“Zur Zeit als der Heilige Herr (sc. Symeon) verschied,’ war 
naimlich Heerfiihrer mit dem Oberbefehl tiber den ganzen Osten 
der General Ardabur, der Sohn des Aspar, welche wie Konige 
geehrt wurden in ihren Gebieten’.6 Leo had proved,-however, 
that he was not prepared to act as the docile tool of the alien 
king-maker. He must, therefore, be shown that Aspar and his 
son, supported by the army, were still indispensable. This could 
be most easily demonstrated if the empire were involved in a 
serious war. From the Vita we learn for the first time that 
Ardaburius incited the Persian king to break the peace and to 
invade Roman territory ; he promised to co-operate with the 
Persian forces in this attack. This treasonable correspondence 
fell into the hands of the Isaurian Zeno, the future emperor, and 
was carried by him to Constantinople. Leosummoned a xop.Beévror, 
and when the senate had assembled he ordered Patricius, the 
master of the offices—later the paramour of the Empress Verina— 
to read the letters aloud. He then asked for the judgement of 
the senators. There was silence. Turning to Aspar, Leo said, 

2c. Sl. 

* ovdémore yap cldov éni rips ys Ti wore ToLovTOv (169, 11-12). 

> «ai yivera: 6 bov0s pecitns Tav ouvOnkav wepi Gv GAAHAous éxAnpopopyaay (170, 1-2). 

* De Bello Gothico, iv. 9; Hanry, ii. 526, 16. 

* This earlier Gubazes is not mentioned in Pauly-Wissowa, s. v., though a notice 


of his successor of the time of Justinian is given. 

® c. 55. 

7 Probably a. p. 459; cf. Hans Lietzmann, Das Leben des heiligen Symeon Stylites 
(Texte und Untersuchungen, xxxii. 4), Leipzig, 1908, pp. 232 ff., and Delehaye, Les 
saints stylites, pp. x—xv. 

* Translation of H. Hilgenfeld in Lietzmann, p. 177; and cf. Index, s. v. 
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‘These are pretty things which your son is plotting against the 
monarchy and the Roman state!’ ‘Master,’ Aspar replied, 
‘the matter is in your hands; after hearing this document, I 
admit that I am unable to control my son. For I have often sent 
to him advising him and warning him not to destroy himself ; now 
I see that he is acting in defiance of my words. Do what your 
piety thinks fit : deprive him of his office : bid him present him- 
self, and he shall make his own defence.’ Leo forthwith deprived 
Ardaburius of all military authority (o\oTayavov TeTrolnKev 
(174, 16)) and summoned him to the capital. Jordanes, formerly 
KOLNS oraviwv (167, 11), was made ‘ magister militum per 
Orientem’ and Zeno was appointed count of the domestics. 
The emperor went to Anaplus, explained the whole matter to 
Daniel, and presented Zeno to the saint (c. 55). These events 
happened after the fire of the year 465; we should place them 
in 466 or (more probably) 467. 

This chapter too is important. We now know how Zeno was 
brought to the notice of Leo; we are now able to put into its 
historical setting the creation of a new corps of palace troops, 
the Excubiti or Excubitores.1_ These were doubtless the followers 
of the Isaurian kduns Sopeotixov. Further, we can now under- 
stand the reason why neither Aspar nor Ardaburius was given 
any command in the great expedition against the Vandals of 
a. D. 468: the family of Aspar had compromised itself too deeply. 
Indeed, the next chapter of the Vita gives us the explanation of 
the dispatch of this expedition ; a report had reached Constanti- 
nople that Gaiseric was about to attack Alexandria xai od puxpov 
dyava elyev mept TovTov 6 Bacieds Kai H OvyKAyTOS Kal 7 
Tohus.” Leo sent Hylasius r6v orabdpiov adrov edvodxor * to 
Daniel, who comforted the emperor with the assurance that 
neither Gaiseric nor any of his should ever look upon Alexandria. 
When told that the king intended to send an army‘ against 
Carthage, the saint was optimistic: 6 5€ @eds @ atpedw Kal 
my évoéBevav tpav aOdurtov Siadvrater Kal tods amoarTeddo- 
hévous eviryvoe. Kata Tav éxOpav ths Bacrdeias. Daniel’s 
biographer adds, amep tH Tov @cod yapitt Kal yeydvacw.® 
Whether Leo shared this view may well be doubted. In this 
state of affairs it was only natural that on the failure of the 
expedition Aspar should have been suspected of treachery ; 
there may well be some truth in the statement of Hydatius 
that Aspar was at this time degraded from office.® 


* See Bury, i. 318; John Lydus, De Mag. i. 16. 


* 175, 5-6. 3 175, 7. © épwerov (175, 14), 
* 175, 18, 


_ * Mon. Germ, Hist., Chron. Min. ii. 35, no. 247: ‘Asparem degradatumi ad privatam 
vitam.’ On the question of Aspar’s guilt compare Brooks, ante, viii. 213, n. 21. 
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But Leo was clearly in sore need of troops who would not be 
under the influence of the house of Aspar. This is the interest of 
c. 60 of the Vita, where we read that Leo a axnKoas Tapa. Troha 
Tepi TLWOS évdpavois dvopate Tirov, oixelv év Tats Tadhiaus 
éxew te pel’ éavrov dvOpdérovs i ikavovs TET paKTEvpevors eis 
maparagiv moh€uou, TovTov pereoteihato Tiunoas TH Tov 
Kountos aia mpos Td év avayKyn Toheuou exew avrov trép- 
paxov.' Presented by the emperor to the stylite that he might 
receive the saint’s blessing, Titus was so impressed by the 
sight of the holy man that he abandoned a military career and 
became a monk; two of his buccellarii remained with him. We 
can sympathize with the emperor’s protest to , Titus—eya ge 
Tyayov €K THS yis gov Bovhopevds oe eyyioTa pov éxew Kal 
dréorethd, ge Tpos TOV dorvov avdpa iva evén Kal evroyn OF, 
ov pévrot, iva ywpir Ons am’ éuod—and with his reluctance to 
be appeased by the saint’s assurances that it was no human 
help of which he was in need : that perfect faith would secure the 
aid of heaven. 

There follows ? the marriage of Zeno, which is related in these 
words: év éxeivw T@ Kaup@ o evoeBns Bacireds Adwr Cebyvvow 
THY éavrou Ovyarépa "Apuddrvnv To mpodexOévre avdpi Zyvorr 
Toijoas avTov Kal vrarov. Zeno was consul in A.D. 469, 
and we should therefore place the marriage in a.D. 468; 
Mr. Brooks was therefore right in rejecting the statement of 
Theophanes (who places it in A. D. 459) and in concluding that 
‘we should probably not be far wrong in placing that event 
in A. D. 466’. It must, in fact, have taken place two years 
later. 

The Vita proceeds * Kat per ov toXvv xpovor, Tapaxs 
BapBapixys yevaperns év ™ Opdxn, Cavvvow (sc. Leo) avrov 
(sc. Zeno) kat orpatndarnv THs Opa Kns «Th. We must there- 
fore correct Dr. Bury’s suggestion‘ that it was as ‘ magister 
militum in praesenti’ that Zeno commanded in Thrace. Daniel 
foretold the plot against Zeno, but assured the emperor that 
his favourite would escape unharmed. The plot did indeed fail ; 
Zeno fled to the Long Wall (it must be remembered that the 
biographer was writing under Anastasius) and thence took ship 
to Pylae on the gulf of Nicomedia, whence he proceeded to 
Chalcedon. It was during the campaign in Thrace that his son, 
the future Emperor Leo, was born; we have thus direct authority 
for the year of Leo’s birth, a. p. 469. Whether or no he was 
seven at his death in November, a. p. 474 (Malalas, p. 376), 
Mr. Brooks was right in thinking that the text of the Paschal 
Chronicle must be corrected.5 Zeno did not re-enter the capital 


1 179, 1-5. 2 ¢. 65. 3 184, 9-11. 
* Hist. of the Later Roman Empire, i. 318. 5 Ante, viii. 212, n. 15, 
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until after the murder of Aspar, which confirms Theoph. 
A. M. 5964.1 

The account given by the Vita of the conspiracy of Basiliscus 
I hope to translate and publish elsewhere ; here I only desire 
to note one or two points. The biographer writes as an avowed 
enemy of Basiliscus, but for this partiality we can make allowance. 
The conspiracy is originally planned by Basiliscus, Armatus, 
Marcian, and others of the senate. We may neglect, if we wish, 
the story of Zeno’s foreknowledge of the plot, his consultation 
with Daniel, and the latter’s prophecy of Zeno’s ultimate return, 
like a second Nebuchadnezzar. Chapter 69 states that the 
conspirators, having formed their plot, approached Verina and 
endeavoured to persuade her to join them against Zeno: oi odv 
mpodexOevres xatpéxaxor avdpes eioehOovres Tpds THY paKkapiav 
Bypivav thy Bacitiooay trappynoaldpevor, 6 pév Baordioxos 
ws are adeAods Kal mpaTos THS SvyKAHTov wv, 6 Sé ’Appdros 
as ate aves, 6 S€ Zodlos ws are yauBpos emi adeddy, Kat 
6 Mapx.avos eri Ovyarpi Kai vids Baciéws TEepteotynoay adth 
kal amaTnoavres ETeoav CupTVEvTat avTois TOD amacacbat 
Tis Baciretas Zyvwva. Zeno fled from the palace with his wife 
and some eunuchs under cover of night ye.uavos dvtos Baputarov. 
Having crossed to Chalcedon éroinoav éxotaBda dia Tods 
émdidkovras and escaped into Isauria. Verina dvraprixy 
dywyn THY Bacirelav TO ddeP@ adrys Bacirioxw eveyxeipicer. 
Basiliscus, however, soon sought to put her to death; Verina 
took refuge in the church of Mary in Blachernae, and remained 
there so long as Basiliscus lived. It is interesting to note that 
according to this account Basiliscus, and not Verina, was the 
prime mover in the conspiracy ;* it will be noted that the 
biographer apparently knows nothing of Verina’s intrigue on 
behalf of Patricius, but this would serve to explain the hostility 
shown by Basiliscus towards his sister. One cannot resist the 
suspicion that Verina has been so far as possible defended from 
the charge of treachery by the writer of the Vita. 

Finally, we may note the author’s view of the characters of 
Zeno and Anastasius. Daniel foretold to Zeno his coming death, 
at first by indirect ailusion and later openly ; he would receive 


* The words xpévov 5? deAOdr7os rpierovs (185, 16) I do not understand. Are they 
simply a mistake, or do they loosely refer the death of Leo II to the third year of his 
Teign, and was he really crowned in 472 and not, as is usually thought, in 473? On 
the evidence compare O. Seeck, Regesten der Kaiser und Papste, pp. 425-6. For 
the part played by the senate in the choice of Zeno as emperor see 185, 12: «ai éyévero 
CuvpBovAiov bwd THs auyKAnTou Evexey Tow vipmow imapxew Tov BaciAéa Kai pr divacda 
inoypapds moeiv. This reason for the senate’s action is interesting. 

* Dan. iv. 29. 

* For the accepted view that Verina was the ‘ leading spirit’ in the plot see Bury, 
i. 390; Brooks, ubi supra, p. 216, 
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the recompense for his acts, both for those which were good and 
those which were not. Zeno’s faith and good deeds had won 
him, it is true, a sufficient Tappnoia—tfreedom of access—with 
God, but, as a wise man, for such time as was left to him he must 
keep himself clear from avarice, his life must be orderly, he must 
not listen to informers, and he must be generous to those who had 
wronged him. But, despite this indirect criticism, the biographer 
of Daniel had a high opinion of Zeno as a ruler; after Zeno’s 
return the most holy churches enjoyed great happiness, the state 
was rendered glorious, and the Roman empire was strengthened.! 
It is a remarkable tribute to an Isaurian emperor. For Anastasius 
the writer had an enthusiastic admiration ; c. 91 gives an almost 
lyrical description of the emperor’s character, of his piety, of 
the complete absence of that love of money which in a sovereign 
was for his subjects in very truth the root of all ills; Anastasius 
both in peace and war provides for the world the fullest prosperity. 
Norman H. Baynes. 





The ‘Mad’ Parliament, 1528 


Some years ago Mr. A. G. Little and I enjoyed the privilege of 
looking over some of the manuscript treasures of the Guildhall of 
London, and Mr. Little, opening the Liber de Antiquis Legibus 
at the page which contains the sentence printed as 

Hoc anno fuit illud insane Parliamentum apud Oxoniam,? 


called my attention to the fact that the a in insane was written 
over an erasure. I then examined the vellum closely and found 
unquestionable traces of an accent, the equivalent of our modern 
dot. The part erased therefore contained letters which included 
ani; there must have been more than one, because an i would 
not fill the space of ana. Mr. Little at once decided that the word 
originally written could only be insigne. 

I hoped that Mr. Little would publish his interesting discovery, 
and when I mentioned it to a few people I was careful to point 
out that for the present Mr. Little owned the patent of it. I have, 
however, recently been shown a paper by Mr. E. F. Jacob ® in 
which he says, 

As palaeographers have noted, the word ‘ insane’ (a form unique * 
even at that period) has been written over an erasure by a contemporary, oF 
almost contemporary, hand. The original may possibly have been ‘infame’. 
This last suggestion ignores the accent. REGINALD L. POOLE. 

2c, 85. * p. 37, ed. T. Stapleton, Camden Society, 1846. 

* History, ix (1924), 189, n. 3. 


* The nominative insanis may be found in fact in the Royal MS. 7, F. vii, fo. 81, 
of the thirteenth century. 
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An Unauthorized Use of the Great Seal under the 
Provisional Government in 1259 


THE attitude of Henry III towards his chancellors and the impor- 
tance consequently attached by the barons to the control of that 
office are well illustrated by an event of the summer of 1259. 
This incident, although both important at the time of occurrence, 
and interesting in administrative history, appears to have been 
passed over hitherto, and is therefore worth recording. At that 
time the use of the Great Seal to authenticate royal letters was 
so exclusive that in the official records ‘ the Great Seal is always 
“sigillum regis”, as if the king had no other seal’,! except, 
of course, when the king went overseas and another seal was 
required.” It was therefore essential for the council of fifteen to 
control its use, if they wished to prevent the issue of any letters 
unauthorized by them, as ever since 1248 the barons had com- 
plained that the king was appointing to the chancellorship and 
the other great offices of state subservient men who were depen- 
dent on royal favour and would do whatever the king wished.’ 
At Oxford the barons had not, however, appointed as chancellor 
a high prelate of noble birth, such as Ralph Neville had been, 
but had been content to retain the king’s nominee, Henry de 
Wengham, who had held the seal since 1255, and was now forced 
to take an oath to the provisional government. They provided 
that, among other things, he should swear ‘ that he would seal 
no writs, save writs of course, without the command of the king 
and of those of his council who should be present . . . and that he 
would seal nothing contrary to the ordinances made and to be 
made by the twenty-four ’ * (the committee appointed to reform 
the state of the realm). Alternatively they laid down ‘ of the 
chancellor . . . that he should seal nothing, save writs of course, 
by the sole will of the king, but should act by the council which 
would be around the king’. Bigelow takes this to refer primarily 
to legal and judicial writs,® but such an interpretation is probably 
too restricted, as the terms of the oath specifically mention 
certain types of non-judicial writs, such as grants, which required 
the council’s consent, and the events of the following years 
clearly indicate that the terms of the oath cover royal letters of 
all kinds. 

After the parliament of Oxford, the barons had expelled from 
England the four Poitevin half-brothers of the king, and with 


* Tout, Chapters in Mediaeval Administrative History, i. 289. 

* Ibid. pp. 284-312. * Ibid.; also Miss L. B. Dibben, ante, xxvii. 39-51. 
* Stubbs, Select Charters (9th ed.), p. 380. 5 Ibid. p. 382. 

* History of Procedure in England, p. 198 n. 
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them many of the foreign officials and courtiers who had excited 
so much popular hatred. The exiles at once began to intrigue 
for their return, and found in Henry a secret ally ; for though at 
Oxford he may have been momentarily sincere in asking for their 
removal," he was soon eager to recall the favourites he had always 
preferred. Aylmer of Valence, the vicious and unscrupulous 
bishop-elect of Winchester, used his ecclesiastical position with 
effect ; realizing that he could do nothing unaided, he went to 
the pope and, according to the St. Albans chronicler, began to 
represent that he had been exiled by the hatred and greed of 
a small group of personal enemies, and that the mass of English- 
men would readily accept his return.2 The council, hearing this, 
sent envoys to Alexander IV informing him of some of the 
charges against Aylmer, and denouncing Aylmer’s cruelty, 
turbulence, and arrogance; they swore that he should never 
return, and besought the pope to remove him.’ - Alexander, 
waiting to see the effect of the baronial movement on his Sicilian 
enterprise, did not at once take sides, but promised to investigate 
and to do justice.* But when it became clear that the barons 
did not intend to finance papal wars in Sicily, Alexander joined 
the enemies of the provisional government and attacked the 
council. By a Bull dated 29 January 1259 Alexander ordered 
his chaplain and penitentiary, Velascus, a Franciscan, to go at 
once to England and to persuade the king, nobles, and other 
councillors to allow Aylmer to return freely and to have full 
administration of his diocese, with restoration of all his con- 
fiscated goods and revenues. The pope by special dispensation 
had annulled the bar of Aylmer’s youth and insufficiency, and 
would ensure his speedy promotion to the priesthood and his 
subsequent consecration. The nuncio was to proceed by excom- 
munication of persons and interdict of lands against all who 
opposed this papal mandate. A fitting nuncio had been chosen 
for the task. Velascus (whose name is also spelt Walaschus or 
Valascus, with Gualasco as its Italian ® and Vasco as its Portu- 
guese ’ form) is described by Wadding as ‘saepius in multis 
orbis partibus Nuncium’ and as ‘ optime de Ecclesia meritus, 
perfunctus multis apud universos ferme Europae Reges ponderosis 
Legationibus ’.6 In order to keep out the Poitevins and all other 
possible enemies, the council had on 8 January 1259 issued an 


? Annales Monastici (Rolls Series), i. 445. 

2 Flores Historiarum (Rolls Series), ii. 432. 

3 Matt. Paris, Chronica Maiora (Rolls Series), vi. 400-9. * Ibid. p. 415. 

5 Wadding, Annales Minorum, iv. 110-13, prints the Bull at length; it is calendared 
in Potthast, Regesta Pontificorum, ii, no, 1423, and in Cal. of Papal Registers, Letters, 
i. 364. 


® Eubel, Hierarchia Catholica (ed. 1913), i. 235. 
? Gams, Series Episcoporum, p. 439. ® Wadding, pp. 110, 279. 
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order to the barons and bailiffs of the Cinque Ports to guard the 
ports and shore so carefully that no magnate might enter or 
leave England without the king’s special licence. The constable 
of Dover, Richard de Grey, who was also warden of the Cinque 
Ports and chamberlain of Sandwich, was actually a member of 
the council, so that the normal entrance into England seemed 
secure, and Velascus, knowing that the council would never 
admit him, must have prepared to gain entry by some underhand 
means. On reaching the French shore he sent secretly to Henry, 
stating the purpose of his mission and asking for a suitable 
escort. Henry did not submit the information and request to 
the council, for it would have been quite useless to do so, and for 
a time he could not reply ; Wengham, the chancellor, was bound 
by his oath not to seal so important a writ as that which Velascus 
required, without the consent of the council, while to have sent 
the order to Grey without the Great Seal would have caused 
immediate difficulties. But on 6 or 7 July Henry de Wengham 
withdrew from the court and the seal was left with Walter de 
Merton,? and three weeks later Henry took the opportunity 
thus afforded. How long Velascus had been waiting on the 
French coast is uncertain, for Henry’s reply is the only evidence 
of the Franciscan’s request; but he had probably arrived at 
some date in June. On 28 July a letter close was written 
to Velascus from the king, sealed with the Great Seal and 
enrolled on the dorse of the close roll, differing in no particular 


of form from any normal enrolment of a letter close, and worded 
thus : 


Rex dilecto sibi in Christo fratri Velasco penitentiario et capellano 
domini Pape salutem et sincere dilectionis affectum. Super eo quod ad 
nos destinati estis ex parte domini Pape nobiscum locuturi, leti efficimur 
et gavisi veluti debemus de singulis nunciis domini Pape. Et de adventu 
vestro precipue gaudemus propter laudabile testimonium quod de vestre 
probitatis meritis accepimus. De hoc autem quod in occursum vestri 
mittere distulimus ad conducendum vos ad presentiam nostram prout 
nos rogastis, non miremini, quia causa obfuit quam vobis insinuabimus cum 
vobiscum habuerimus colloquium; quod graviter non feratis. Set in 
crastino assumptionis beate Marie instantis sitis apud Witsaund, ubi 
quosdam de nostris familiaribus cum litteris nostris patentibus invenietis, 
qui vos usque Dovoriam et abinde usque presentiam nostram salvo et 
secure perducent. Teste Rege apud Westmonasterium xxviij° die Iulii.* 


* Calendar of Patent Rolls, 1258-66, p. 8. 

* Rot. Claus., no. 74, 43 Hen. III, m. 8. The entry appears between enrolments 
dated 6 July and 8 July. In the Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1258-66, p. 17, an identical 
entry follows an enrolment wrongly dated 5 June, Westminster; the error is obvious, 
as that membrane contains July entries only, while on 5 June Henry was at Wood- 
stock, but at Westminster on 6 July. 

* Rot. Claus., no. 74, 43 Hen. III, m. 8 d. 
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This letter reveals the fact of Velascus’s application to the 
king, and his consequent delight and apprehension ; it also shows 
that in Wengham’s absence Henry took the necessary steps to 
gain for Velascus an unchallenged passage. The method was 
daringly simple. On the same date Henry sent another letter 
close, directed to Richard de Grey, declaring that the council had 
ordered Grey to bring the envoy to court under safe-conduct, 
meeting him at Witsand, in person or by deputy, on 16 August, 
and handing to him there his letters patent of safe-conduct.' 
The letter to Grey runs thus : 


Rex Ricardo de Grey constabulario suo Dovoriae salutem. Quia per 
consilium magnatum de consilio nostro provisum est quod frater Velascus, 
solempnis nuntius domini Pape ad nos venire possit in Angliam et curialiter 
admittatur, et quod idem frater cum familia sua de Witsand usque ad 
presentiam nostram in Angliam per vos salvo et secure conducatur, sicut 
per litteras nostras patentes quas vobis mittimus eidem fratri liberandas 
cum ad ipsum veneritis, plenius perpendere poteritis, vobis mandamus in 
fide qua nobis tenemini quod in crastino assumptionis beate Mariae 
instantis sitis in propria persona apud Witsand, quo die eidem fratri con- 
ductum nostrum illuc mittere promisimus, in occursum predicti fratris 
Velasci, vel alios de militibus vestris et burgensibus de quibus bene 
confidatis illuc loco vestri mittatis, una cum predictis litteris nostris 
patentibus ad conducendum predictum fratrem cum familia sua usque 
Dovoriam, quem ibi curialiter recipi faciatis, non permittentes sibi vel 
suis per mare vel per terram dampnum vel molestiam inferri. Et vos in 
propria persona vestra ipsum fratrem cum familia sua de Dovoria usque 
ad nos perducatis, talem eidem fratri conductum cum curialitate exhibentes, 
quod in conductu vestro nullum sibi periculum immineat per quod nobis 
aut regno nostro dedecus aut scandalum pro defectu vestri in hac parte 
possit evenire. Teste ut supra [28 July]. 


The noteworthy points are the explicit statements of the 
council’s consent and the choice of Grey as agent, these two 
things combining to secure the Franciscan’s unchallenged entry. 
The letters patent of safe-conduct, dated 29 July, were thus 
enrolled on the patent roll : 2 


Rex omnibus ballivis etc. salutem. Sciatis quod suscepimus in salvum 
et securum conductum nostrum fratrem Velascum, nuncium domini Pape 
ad nos ex parte eiusdem domini Pape pro negotio ecclesie romane destina- 
tum, et assignavimus dilectum et fidelem nostrum Ricardum de Grey 
constabularium nostrum Dovoriae quod ipse per se vel per alios de quibus 
confidat predictum fratrem cum familia sua de Wytsand usque Dovoriam, 
et quod idem Ricardus in propria persona sua de Dovoria usque ad nos 
salvo et secure conducat. Et ideo vobis mandamus quod eidem fratri vel 


1 Rot. Claus., no. 74, 43 Hen. III, m. 8 d. 


* Rot. Pat., no. 73, 43 Hen. III, m. 5; calendared in Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1258-66, 
p. 35. 
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familie sue transfretando, applicando, ad nos per terram veniendo et in 
Angliam morando, nullum inferatis vel inferri permittatis molestiam 
impedimentum vel gravamen. In cuius rei testimonium has litteras nostras 
fieri fecimus patentes, duraturas usque ad octabas nativitatis beate Marie 
proximo venture. Teste ut supra [29 July]. 


This letter does not state explicitly that it had the council’s 
consent, but otherwise there is nothing to suggest irregularity. 
Since his appointment in 1258 Grey had received no other order 
for the admission or safe-conduct of any visitor to England, and 
so had no precedent for comparison ; while the ordinary letters 
of protection for people leaving England, issued quite frequently, 
bore no statement of the council’s authority,' and were probably 
issued at the chancellor’s discretion as ‘ of course ’. 

Grey obeyed the letters without any hesitation, and brought 
Velascus to Westminster. Hoping perhaps to surprise the 
barons by an accomplished fact, the king summoned the prelates 
and barons of the realm, before whom Velascus stated his mission 
in a suave manner, reminding them of the papal favours to 
England in times past, and attempting to persuade them to allow 
Aylmer to return, but ending with a polite menace that refusal 
would incur the pope’s displeasure and action.? The assembly, 
after its first surprise, was firm and unanimous in refusing to 
withdraw any of its objections against Aylmer. Velascus then 
threatened openly that he would use his powers of coercion ; 
but the barons appealed to the pope on the grounds that Alexander 
was being greatly deceived, and that in any case the same 
envoy could not at one and the same time both warn and excom- 
municate them.* Velascus, unable to do any more, obtained a 
safe-conduct for his departure, allowing him first to visit Cam- 
bridge and then to return by London and Dover; it was dated 
11 September,‘ so that he was scarcely five weeks in England. 
At the dictation of the council Henry sent the pope a letter close, 
dated 23 September, recounting what had taken place, saying 
that the king, in spite of his desire to obey the pope, could not 


* See Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1258-66, passim. There must have been considerable 
numbers of merchants, clerics, and other humbler persons coming into England during 
this period, but no letters were issued for them. 

* Royal Letters, Henry III (Rolls Series), ii. 138-9, Henry’s reply to the pope. 
The wording shows that Velascus met a large assembly of prelates and barons, which 
may have been summoned by Henry in order to circumvent the council, or which may 
have been called at the council’s request after a preliminary discussion of Velascus’s 
demands. 

* Ibid. ; also Flor. Hist. ii. 432-3. Their appeal was based on the principle that 
three warnings must precede excommunication under such circumstances, with a 
definite interval between each warning; Gratian, Decretum (pars ii), C. xxiv, qu. iii, 
¢. xv, ‘De excommunicationis articulo’. 


* Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1258-66, p. 43: this also does not state the council’s 
consent. 
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allow Aylmer to return, as it was contrary to his oath and to the 
interests of the realm, and that even if he himself ordered it the 
nation would not submit, and appealing to the pope to listen to 
the English envoys.! But Alexander had by this time decided 
to crush the barons: in spite of Henry’s protests of 16 January 
1260 and his charges of Aylmer’s evil influence,” and even though 
proctors were appointed to appeal from Velascus to the pope,* 
Aylmer was consecrated. The matter came to an end only with 
the sudden death of Aylmer at Christmas 1260, while he was on 
his way to England with full papal authority to demand 
restoration. 

The mission of Velascus had, however, raised a grave question 
in England. As soon as he had received his safe-conduct for 
departure the council demanded to know on whose authority 
he had been admitted, for they denied all knowledge of the 
order, despite the statement in the letter to Grey.. Inquiry 
showed that Velascus had been admitted by order of a royal letter, 
the letters patent of safe-conduct ‘issued while the Great Seal 
was being kept in the king’s chamber ’.* This statement shows 
the letters were issued in the chancellor’s absence, when the seal 
had been left with Walter de Merton. Merton was a chancery 
clerk, since the close roll states on one occasion that he drew up 
certain letters,> but he was in close relations with the _king, and 
was usually referred to by Henry simply as ‘ clericus noster’ as 
though he were of the household. He was, next after Wengham 
himself, the most important chancery official, and seemingly 
the obvious man to hold the seal in the chancellor’s absence. 
Wengham in fact left the seal with Merton on several occasions, 
when, owing probably to recurrent illness, he withdrew from 
court. Thus on 5 May 1258, when the court left Westminster 
for Winchester, ‘ Henry de Wengham stayed behind, ill, and the 
seal remained with Walter de Merton’ until 28 May, when 
‘Wengham returned to court’ ;® Merton again held the seal 
when Wengham withdrew from court on 15 November,’ so that 
the council was already familiar with Wengham’s absences and 
the temporary custody of the seal by Merton when the chancellor 
again withdrew, leaving the seal with Merton, on 7 July 1259. 
At later dates Merton acted as chancellor in England between 
14 November 1259 and 24 April 1260, when Wengham was overseas 
with the king ;* and ultimately Walter himself became chancellor 


' Royal Letters, ii. 138-9. 

* Prynne, Records, ii. 966, from Rot. Claus., no. 76, 44 Hen. ILI, pt. ii, m. 4d. 
* Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1258-66, pp. 113-14. « Flor, Hist. ii. 434. 
5 Rot. Claus., no. 75, 44 Hen. III, pt. i, m. 7. 

* Ibid. no. 73, 42 Hen. III, m. 8, 

7 Ibid. no. 74, 43 Hen. III, m. 15. ® Ibid. no. 75, 44 Hen. III, pt. i, m. 18. 
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on 12 July 1261, when the king threw off the baronial yoke." 
It is thus clear that when Wengham left court in July 1259 the 
seal was given to Merton as a matter of course. There is no 
need to assume bad faith on Merton’s part in allowing the Great 
Seal to be ‘ kept in the chamber’. Miss L. B. Dibben has shown 
that, in the years between Ralph Neville’s surrender of the seal 
in 1238 and Wengham’s oath at Oxford in 1258, there were 
several occasions ‘ when the seal was left in the wardrobe during 
the chancellor’s absence from court ’, and that then ‘ a lay officer 
of the household was often associated with the keeper of the 
wardrobe in its custody’.? Professor Tout has shown that 
‘the Great Seal was now [1238-58] ‘“‘ kept’ for long periods 
together “in the wardrobe ’’, and that not so much, as in later 
times, for safe custody during a chancellor’s absence, but in order 
that it might be used there for sealing’. The chancellor’s 
oath had put an end to the unconcealed sealing of writs in the 
wardrobe, except when authorized by the council; but the pre- 
cedent of keeping the seal in the wardrobe for safety during the 
chancellor’s absence still remained, and this was almost certainly 
Henry’s pretext for taking the seal there. That Merton was not 
aware that the sealing of the letters concerning Velascus was 
unauthorized by the council is made almost certain by the 
continued confidence in him shown by the council, for in the 
following November he was made keeper of the seal during 
Wengham’s absence in France. Merton was bound by no oath 
like Wengham’s, and since he was a most loyal servant of the 
king it is possible that he may have assisted in the scheme and 
pleaded royal orders afterwards ; but in view of the continued 
trust of the council this is unlikely. Certainly the council made 
no attempt to punish him; the fault was really their own for 
not ensuring that whoever kept the seal was bound by the 
chancellor’s oath, especially as they knew of the precedent of ward- 
robe custody of the Great Seal. Having realized their blunder 
the council proceeded to find a scapegoat. Grey was the only 
other person who could be held responsible, so a solemn example 
was made of him. Hugh Bigod the justiciar, the greatest officer 
in all the land, went down to Dover and summoned Grey to his 
presence for a stern rebuke. On behalf of the council he declared 
that Grey had been appointed by the whole body as the most 
reliable man to guard the entrance of England ; that he had done 
a great wrong in allowing Velascus to enter, even though under 
royal command, without first referring the order back to the 
council for corroboration, since he ought to have seen that the order 
was completely contrary to the provisions of the council; and 

' Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1258-66, p. 160. 


2 Ante, xxvii. 42, 46. 
* Tout, i. 287-8. 
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that, in obeying the royal command, he had broken the provisions 
and his own oath as keeper of the castle of Dover. He therefore 
declared Grey removed from the offices of constable of Dover 
and warden of the Cinque Ports, as a punishment for his failure 
to keep the ports in safety.1. On 8 September he was ordered by 
letters patent to deliver the castle to the justiciar himself; on 
the next day, before the members of the council and with their 
assent, he handed over to the king his offices and rendered 
account, being acquitted and promised payment of 550 marks 
due to him for expenses and service, to be paid at the forthcoming 
Michaelmas session of the exchequer.? The writ of liberate for 
this payment was issued on 20 October, and the sum was paid 
to his agent, John Alexander of Canterbury, at the Michaelmas 
exchequer.* 

The whole incident shows clearly the reason for the baronial 
precautions in controlling the seal. As soon as an occasion arose 
for which no precautions had been taken, the king’s old habit 
of using the Great Seal as a personal instrument, almost as if it 
were a household seal, reappeared. That the council realized 
the danger is evident from their subsequent action, and from the 
fact that Bigod, their greatest officer, was chosen to rebuke 
Grey and also to undertake the custody of Dover Castle,> though 
he was already unable to do all that was required of him. The 
importance attached to this decision is the more evident when we 
remember that the justiciar stood as the king’s vicegerent in 
a very peculiar sense, partaking almost of the royal majesty. 
Other significant points also arise. It is clear that Grey accepted 
the letter close as fully authorized by the council, which shows that 
he could not have attended the meetings of the council imme- 
diately prior to 28 July, although he was a member of the council. 
As a matter of fact his last recorded attendance before that date 
was on 24 December 1258, though this does not prove that he 
attended no other meetings. Such absences had been foreseen 
in the Provisions of Oxford, which said that the king should act 
by the advice of his council or of those who were present ;_ but 
the proved absence of members to such an extent that they 
could be completely out of touch with the council on important 
matters, is a point to be considered in studying the working of 
the council. The exact nature of Bigod’s rebuke has perhaps 
some bearing on the means of authenticating letters ordered by 
the council. Nothing in the wording of the letter to Grey or of 


1 Flor. Hist. ii. 434. * Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1258-66, pp. 42, 47. 

3 Liberate Roll, no. 36, 44 Hen. III, m. 1. 

‘ Issue Roll (E. 403/18), 44 Hen. III, Michaelmas; Issue Roll (Liberate) 
(E. 403/1220), 44 Hen. III, Michaelmas. 

5 Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1258-66, p. 42. * Jbid. p. 7. 
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the patent of protection was irregular, and the Great Seal had been 
correctly appended. It might be suggested that Grey should 
have looked for some countersign, such as an additional seal, 
the justiciar’s perhaps, or that he should have required a covering 
letter from the council. But it is most improbable that in 1259 
the Great Seal should have been thought insufficient and regarded 
as needing the countersign of some private seal. Moreover, 
Bigod’s complaint was not that Grey failed in a definite matter 
of prescribed duty by acting on a document clearly insufficiently 
authenticated—for which neglect he would have deserved far 
worse disgrace than mere dismissal—but that he failed to use 
discretion : Bigod’s point was that even though the letter close 
was formally correct, Grey ought to have seen that the decision 
it embodied was completely at variance with the council’s known 
policy, and that in spite of the letter he ought to have asked for 
a personal assurance from the council itself. This seems to prove 
that the council authenticated letters embodying its decisions, 
not by an additional seal or covering letter, but merely by some 
phrase such as ‘ per consilium magnatum de consilio regis’, or 
simply ‘ per consilium ’. R. F. TREHARNE. 





Some Early Inquests before ‘Custodes Pacis’ 


In the Public Record Office List of Plea Rolls, Assize Roll 262 
is described as follows: ‘Essex. 1 Edward I. Inquisitiones 
de feloniis etc. in hundredo de Tendring. 1m.’ This description 
is both inadequate and incorrect. The two membranes which 
compose the roll record inquests held before ‘ custodes pacis ’ 
of the county of Essex in the years 5 Edward I (1277) and 
1 Edward II (1308) respectively. It is because they appear to 
be the oldest examples of a kind of record rare in itself and 
hitherto hardly noticed that they are here described. Records 
of three inquests held by ‘ custodes pacis ’ in the reign of Henry III 
are calendared among the miscellaneous inquests in the exchequer 
for the years 1263 and 1267.1 The writs, however, deal with 
individual cases and special conditions, and bear out Lambarde’s 
description of these officials as ‘ extraordinary ’ guardians of the 
peace.” Their existence is explained by the special conditions 
arising out of the struggle between the king and the baronial 
party. The inquests given below are concerned with the keeping 


Cal. of Miscellaneous Inquests, i, nos. 278, 326, 2114. 
* Eirenarcha (1610), p. 18.. See also the mandate to a ‘ custos pacis’ of 4 July 
1264, Cal. of Patent Rolls, y. 321. 
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of the peace in the more normal and general sense, and they fall 
into line in the series of records illustrating the evolution of the 
office of justice of the peace. 

As membrane 1 is merely headed ‘the first year of King 
Edward’, and membrane 2 ‘the fifth year of King Edward’, 
it is necessary to give the evidence for assigning them to 1308 
and 1277 respectively. The second membrane is only a fragment, 
half obliterated and torn at the foot. It is, however, written 
clearly and far more carefully than the other, and states definitely 
that the inquests were held by Sir Richard de Tany, ‘ custos 
pacis ’, in the county of Essex. Details as to the history of the 
Tany family are given in the Victoria County History for Hertford- 
shire,! and the facts relevant to our inquiry are to be found in the 
Inquisitiones post Mortem. Sir Richard de Tany the elder, 
sheriff of Essex and Hertfordshire in 1259-61,? died in 1270, when 
his son Sir Richard de Tany the younger was aged 30 and more.* 
The younger Richard is mentioned in the Hundred Rolls of 
1274 as holding the manors of Estwyk in Hertfordshire (Braughing 
hundred) and Elmstede in Essex (Tendring hundred) and 
claiming rights in two other Essex hundreds.‘ He was fined nine 
marks for trespass of venison by the justices of the forest in 
Essex in 1277.5 He died in 1296, leaving his estates to his 
son Roger,® who died in 1301, leaving a son Laurence as his 
heir.’ In the fifth year of Edward I, then, there was a Richard 
de Tany, of weight and substance, in Essex ; in the fifth year 
of Edward II the representative of the family was named 
Laurence. 

This evidence is corroborated by the reference to Ralph de 
Tony, lord of Wolcomes Stouhe, that is, Walthamstow. For this 
family the Inquests post Mortem are less complete, and the 
genealogies given by Morant and Blomfield are not correct, but 
the proofs are adequate. Roger de Tony of Walthamstow died 
in 1264,° and his heir (unnamed) was still in the king’s wardship 
in 1274.° In 1278, however, Ralph de Tony is mentioned on the 
Hertfordshire eyre roll as lord of Walthamstow,’® and in 1276 
and 1277 he was being employed by Edward on the Welsh 
marches."' In 1303 Robert de Tony was the lord of Walthamstow,” 
and he died in 1309, leaving no heir but his sister Alice de Ley- 
burn.” Thus in the fifth year of Edward II the lord of Waltham- 
stow was not a Tony at all. 

1 iii. 317. ® Public Record Office, Lists and Indezes, ix. 43. 
3 Ing. post Mortem, i. 248. * Rot. Hundred, i. 140, 153, 162, 191. 

5 Cal. of Close Rolls, p. 534; cf. Cal. of Patent Rolls, p. 193. 

® Ing. post Mortem, iii. 201. 7 Ibid. iv. 12. § Ibid. i 188. 
* Ibid. ii. 54. © Placita quo Warranto, p. 284. 
4 Cal. of Patent Rolls, pp. 169, 222. 

% Feudal Aids, ii. 151. 3 Ing. post Mortem, v. 101. 
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Internal evidence thus points to 1277 as the date of mem- 
brane 2, and is confirmed by external evidence. On 12 July 
1277 Edward I issued letters patent to the sheriffs and bailiffs 
of liberties in twenty-nine counties, bidding them see that peace 
was better kept in their parts, the more so as he and many of his 
nobles were going on an expedition to Wales. They were to use 
diligence in swearing men to arms, and in arresting and imprison- 
ing malefactors ; and for the better accomplishment of this the 
sheriffs were to cause to be elected in full county one of the more 
upright and powerful men of the country who was not going to 
Wales, who should take an oath to assist both sheriffs and bailiffs 
whenever required in the keeping of the peace and the arresting 
of evildoers. On his return from Wales the king would requite 
both the sheriff and the elected person for their trouble and 
expense, according to their zeal in carrying out his commands.’ 
The Patent Roll of 2 September 1277 contains a mandate to 
John de Bretun, whom the sheriff and community of Norfolk 
have elected to be ‘ custos pacis nostrae ’ in that shire.2, Although 
no such mandate for Essex has been traced, it seems evident that 
Richard de Tany was elected to the office of ‘ custos pacis’ in 
the shire court of Essex in July or August 1277, and held the 
inquests recorded in Assize Roll 262 between 24 August and 
20 November 1277.* 

The date of the other membrane is fixed partly by the refer- 
ences to the Statute of Winchester, which show that the first of 
Edward I is an impossible date, and, more exactly, by the words 
‘on Saturday, the morrow of the Purification’. In 1308, the 
first year of Edward II, the 3rd of February fell on a Saturday. 
The commission appointing Sir Hugh de Nevile and Hugh le Blund, 
with the sheriff, to be ‘ custodes pacis’ for the county of Essex is 
to be found, dated 24 December 1307, on the Patent Roll, and is 
printed in full in Parliamentary Writs.* The directions to inquire 
into the existence of forestallers and the observance of the Statute 
of Winchester correspond exactly to the scope of the inquests 
printed below. 

A few points of interest may be indicated. That such inquests 
were held by ‘ custodes pacis ’ early in the reign of Edward | is, 
I think, an addition to our knowledge. Lambarde was appa- 
rently not aware of evidence for their power to receive indictments 
earlier than 3 Edward III,® though he suspected its existence. 
A passage in the records of the state trials of 1291 reinforces our 

* Rot. Pat., 5 Edw. I, m. 9. 

* Ibid. m. 5. Printed in full, Lambarde, pp. 16-17. 

* The dated events in the record occurred about St. Laurence’s (10 August), 
the Assumption of the Virgin (15 August), and St. Bartholomew’s (24 August); the 


sixth year of Edward I began on 20 November 1277. 
* Parl. Writs, 11. ii, appendix, p. 8. 5 p. 20. 
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evidence. The bailiff -of the bishop of Lincoln’s hundred of 
Banbury quotes a writ from the sheriff of Oxfordshire commanding 
him to arrest a criminal who has been indicted before the ‘ custodes 
pacis’ of the hundred of Bloxham; a writ which further 
illustrates the co-operation between the sheriffs and bailiffs of 
liberties urged in the letters patent of 12 July 1277, and reflected 
in the presentment below as to the hanging of a freeman in 
Becontree hundred ‘ against the peace of the lord king and the 
liberty of the abbess of Barking who holds that hundred ’. 
Another point of interest is the procedure followed in 1277 
and 1308 respectively. The 1277 fragment records presentments 
made in five hundreds: in one case ‘ per comitatum’, in the 
other cases by the jurors of vills. In the one instance where the 
jurors are named, they number five, presumably four men and 
the reeve. There is nothing to show whether the inquests were 
held at one time and place, or in a perambulation of the ‘ custos ’. 
In 1308 we have the full presentments for Tendring hundred, and 
the beginning of the presentments for Dengie hundred. The 
presentments are made by juries of varying composition : 
(1) twelve ‘ forinseci ’ with eight men of Manningtree ; (2) twelve 
men of Great Oakley ; (3) thirteen men of Colchester, with twelve 
men of the hundred of Lexden, six men of the hundred of Tendring, 
and two others. The inquests are held on 3 February, 4 February, 
and 6 February, at three different places in Tendring hundred, 
and the forestallers of Colchester are to be called up again on 
13 February. On the question of procedure it is useful to 
compare a Northamptonshire record of 1320, the only other 
unequivocal record of inquests before ‘custodes pacis’ that 
[ have traced, though it is highly probable that records of 
a similar sort, as yet unidentified, are to be found among the 
assize rolls or elsewhere.?, In 1320 two mandates were issued to 
“custodes pacis’, on 18 June and 7 August.’ Assize Roll 640 
contains the actual letter close of 7 August, addressed to 
the two ‘custodes’ of Northamptonshire, endorsed ‘ execucio 
istius brevis patet in rotulo eisdem consuto’.4 The annexed 
roll begins with the writ of 18 June, and contains the record 
of inquests held at Northampton on 18 August 1320, according 
to the procedure therein described. The sheriff summoned 
to Northampton all the chief constables and sub-constables 
of the different hundreds, twenty-four knights or freemen 
from every hundred, and four men and the reeve from every 
vill, to do and inquire as the king commanded according to 


* Assize Roll 541 A, m. 77. 

* e. g. in Assize Rolls 473-5 (Leicestershire). 

* Both are printed in full Parl. Writs, 11. ii, appendix, pp. 148, 150-1. 
* Assize Roll 640, m. 5. 
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the tenor of the commission and according to the Statute of 
Winchester. The presentments, made by hundreds, are followed 
by a command to the sheriff to arrest all the persons above 
indicted, and keep them safe till further orders, and to this is 
added the note ‘ qui adhuc nullum supradictorum indictatorum 
arestauit, ut dicitur’.! The return attached to the writ is, in 
fact, one of those lists of names of offenders which the central 
government demanded from the ‘ custodes ’ on several occasions 
in the reign of Edward II. 

Whilst interesting on the formal side, the main importance of 
the records printed below lies in the light they throw on the local 
efforts to put in force the Statute of Winchester, and on the 
gradual development of the activities of those officials to whose 
powers of inquiry and arrest the power of jurisdiction was added 
in 1332.” HELEN M. Cam. 


Assize Roll 262, m. 2. 


Inquisiciones facte per dominum Ricardum de Tany custodem pacis 
domini Regis in comitatu Essex’ Anno Rengni Regis Edwardi quinto. 

{ Dicunt Iuratores de Hatfeud Peuerel sc. Willelmus atte Bregge, 
Willelmus Eylmer, Elias de Marisco, Willelmus Botere, et Petrus Page, 
quod Marcele uxor Motti de Okham die dominica proxima ante festum 


Sancti Laurencii Anno supradicto depredata fuit de omnibus bonis suis 
et domus eius fracta per homines Ricardi de Coleworth’ silicet per Robertum 
Carectarium qui manet cum eodem apud Borham et per Willelmum fillium 
Willelmi Botere et Willelmum Cocum ad valorem xxx sol et amplius. 
Ista recepta fuerunt ad domum Roberti fillii Huberti. 

*€ Item dicunt Iuratores de Fairstede quod Ricardus Sonce molen- 
dinarius qui manebat ad molendinum Nicholai de Giney, Radulphus 
Wracke et Sturling’ de Borham sunt fractores domorum. Et quod Elias 
filius Sacriste de Fairstede est latro. 

* Presentatum est per comitatum quod Willelmus Sapi senescallus 
Radulphi de Tony domini de Wolcomes Stouhe cepit quendam hominem 
liberum de eadem villa et ipsum suspendidit sine secta et sine visu ballivi 
hundredi, contra pacem domini regis et contra libertatem abbatisse de 
Berkinge que tenet hundredum integrum libere de domino rege. 

* Dicunt Iuratores de Haningefeud quod die Iouis proxima post 
Assumcionem Beate Marie venit Ricardus seruiens Templariorum apud 
Neuelande in Haningefeud et intrauit domum Roberti Marescalli inde vi 
et armis contra voluntatem eiusdem Roberti cepit et adduxit et fregit 
portas suas et uolnerauit eum, unde huthesium leuatum fuit. 

{ Item dicunt quod idem Ricardus fregit domum Xristiane Beneit 
de Suhaningefeud et unam supertunicam precii xij s. asportauit, videlicet 
die Ascencionis anno E. iiij®. 

{ Dicunt Iuratores de Borham quod Galfridus seruiens abbatis de 
Waltham, Ricardus le Messor, Iohannes carectarius euisdem abbatis 


1 Ibid. m. 6 d. Anle, xxxix. 248. 
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metebant et asportabant unam acram seminatam in auena ad curiam 
dicti abbatis . . . 
Dicunt Iuratores de... 


m. 2d. 

Dicunt Iuratores quod die Sancti Bartholome Anno supradicto venerunt 
magister Hugo Biged et manupasti sui, videlicet Michael Eylbern et 
Willelmus de Beyfeld, Petrus de Koyfe, Radulphus le Noreis, ad domum 
Galfridi Camerarii in Stevintone. Et domum suam fregerunt, hostium 
et fenestras et contra voluntatem suam intrauerunt et ea que inuenerunt 
asportauerunt maliciose et contra pacem. Et ibidem enormia fecerunt 
quousque patria et tota vicinitas cum hutasio venerat. Et exierunt. 
Et ad domum dicti magistri Hugonis receptati fuerunt. Et ad... suce’ 

. . aliq . . . quierantes et adhuc Idem Magister Hugo minatur dictum 
Hugonem de Steue... 


Assize Roll 262, m, 1. 
Essex Tendr’ Hundr’ . Neuill 

Inquisitio facta coram Domino Hugone de Neuile et sociis suis} apud 
Manitr’ die Sabbati in crastino Purificationis Beate Marie Anno Regni 
Regis E. primo per xij iuratos* videlicet Iohannem de Badele, Sayer’ 
de Brittlenggesheye, Iohannem filium Walteri, Willelmum le But, Iohan- 
nem Rosse, Aunus’ de Petr’, Willelmum Adam, Nicholaum Gernon, 
Thomam Batin, Robertum de Peyton, Willelmum Pigace, et Willelmum 
de Helleye, Forinsecos ; et Adam de la Riuere, Edmundum filium Golfridi, 
Willelmum Batin, Warinum Mol, Robertum de Bexston, Ioharmem Vine, 
Thomam Caperon, Nicholaum de Stinnerie de Maningtre Iuratos et... 

qui dicunt per sacramentum quod Willelmus Magge de Cattewad’, 
Iohannes le Blok de eadem, Thomas Pycot’ de eadem, Stephanus Brente 
de eadem, Briocus* Cissor de Manitr’, Bartolomeus Cissor de eadem, 
Robert Pertrich* de eadem, sunt forestallarii et forestallant villatam de 
Manitr’ ab omnibus mercimoniis venientibus per aquam et terram ad 
predictam villatam ‘ita quod illi qui bona sua vellent in propriis personis 
suis vendere non possunt propter huiusmodi forestallatores.® 

Item dicunt quod ittinera uersus Colecestr’ et alibi sunt ita stricta 
in villa de Ardley apud Boscum de Crockeleford prioris Sancti Botul’* quod 
homines vix audent equitare vel pedibus ire propter latronum insidias ° 
et hoc ad nocumentum totius patrie et contra statutum *Wynton’® 
Et iter versus Colecr’ ad ecclesiam de Ardleye est tam strictum pro defectu 
bosci Radulfi Pycot’ quod vix homines audent ire. 

Item presentant quod Thomas Alfild * uulnerauit quemdam mulierem 
ad domum Godini sutoris contra pacem et est communis imperturbator 
pacis. 

Item presentant quod Rogerus le Barker uulnerauit dictum Thomam 
noctanter contra pacem.® 


1 ‘Tusticiario domini Regis’ has been written after ‘ Neuile’, crossed out, and 
‘ et sociis suis ’ written in over the line. 

2 *homines fideles ’ has been crossed out before ‘ iuratos ’. 

3 ‘p.m.’ is written in over these names. * to ° Written in over the line. 

* The next two presentments, ‘Item presentant quod Godin’ sutor resectus 
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Item presentant quod Ricardus Miles, Gerardus Pykerel de Manitre 
sunt forestallarii ut supradicti de piscibus et omnibus aliis mercimoniis per 
terram et aquam. Ita quod venditores non possunt sua mercimonia per 
se propter huiusmodi forestallatores vendere ad dampnum totius patrie. 


Inquisitio capta apud Akle Magnam coram domino Hugone de Neuile 
Custode pacis Domini Regis Die dominica proxima post festum Purifica- 
tionis Beate Marie Anno Regni Regis Edwardi primo per xij homines 
iuratos, scilicet per Ricardum Brennote, Saherum Caperoun, Iohannem 
le Cok’, Walterum de Hewode, Iohannem Houmfrey, Henricum Tres- 
deners, Iohannem Braymnel, Iohannem de la Forde, Hugonem de la 
Roklaunde, Willelmum Pistorem, Thomam le Ferour’, Radulfum Russel. 

Qui dicunt per sacramentum quod Walterus le Cogger’, Radulphus 
Ylot,! Willelmus! Brote,! Robertus le Stur’,} Willelmus Petifraunk’, 
Radulfus Stace, Adam Chimbel,! Galfr’ le Bout’,? Willelmus Godefrei ? 
senior, Willelmus Godefrey ! junior, Valentinus de Soutwold,! Willelmus 
Squyrel, Adam ate Char’, Henricus Bene,* Adam Colyn,’ Ricardus de 
Sutwolde,! Adam Smye,! omnes de Herewyco; et Ricardus de Rysing’ de 
Magna Holaunde, Iordanus de Barythes Welle de Thorp, Willelmus 
Thedain ! de Magna Holaunde sunt forestallarii de omnibus mercimoniis 
venientibus tam per terram quam per aquam uersus Herewycum et 
alibi in Hundredo de Tendring’. ‘Et recipiunt allecia pisces a 
nauibus et batellis et ad voluntatem suam ponunt precium, videlicet 
pro lasta i marcam vel xxs., et postea vendunt pro v marcis et amplius 
et pro medietate soluunt et aliam medietatem sine precio recipiunt ad 
dampnum totius patrie.5 

Item presentant quod boscus de Trendhey non est amputatus ut 
preceptus fuit, per quod via est tam stricta pro defectu amputationis 
Thome de Greylee et comitis Oxonie quod homines propter latronum 
insidias vix audent anbulare. 


Inquisitio capta apud Colecestr’ die Martis proxima post festum Puri- 
ficationis Beate Marie Anno Regni Regis Edwardi primo per xij homines 
iuratos, videlicet per Warinum filium Willelmi, Robertum Oliuer, Alexan- 
drum Tabernar’, Sayherum de Doniland, Iohannem Tinctorem, Iohannem 
de Burstall’, Matheum le Verrer, Willelmum Pronale, Iohannem Edward, 
Ricardum Attegate, Ricardum le Barber, et Willelmum Grey, Petrum de 
Asington’ de Cole’ ; Walterum de Codewell, Willelmum Mot, Adam clericum 
de Messing’, Robertum Vincent, Iohannem Batekyn, Ricardum Fabrum, 
Robertum Best, Iohannem Bonherbe, Iohannem Chimyn, Robertum 
Gernon, Willelmum Quethe, Stephanum Hoter de Lexhedenn ; Walterum 
de Hewode, Thomam filium Stephani, Willelmum Sperburn’, Iohannem 
Munte, Walterum Bunde, et Thomam Vere de Tendringg’; Thomam de 
Fulho, et Petrum Wylde. 
dictum Rogerum post insultum factum. Item presentant quod Thomas Alfild est 
communis verberatcr ’, have been crossed out. 

» ‘p.m.’ is written over these names. 

* * Rogerus Godefrei’ is written here and crossed out. 

* A cross is marked above this name. 


*to® The sentence is written in over the line and in the margin, with a mark to 
show the place of insertion. 
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Qui dicunt per sacramentum quod Walterus de Gloffar’ de Branketre, 
Iohannes Houel de Branketr’, Iohannes de Lond’ piscator in Cole’, Iohannes 
Menewy,! Walterus Trewe de Branketr’, Willelmus Sartrie, Iohannes de 
Tendringg’, Simon filius Bartholomei de Cole’ sunt communes forestalla- 
tores omnium bonorum venalium venientium tam per terram quam per 
aquam ad forum de Cole’ et Cogeshale ; et Petrus Fingerer emit duo pecia 
correi tannatoris de Rogero Alnote precii iiij s. que Idem Rogerus fura- 
batur de Simone filio Bartholomei et idem Petrus sciuit ea fuisse furata. 

Dicunt etiam quod Gilbertus Makerel est communis latro de meremmio 
et de aliis minutis latrociniis et consuetus est contra noctem deuillare et 
in aurora diei redire. Ideo plus suspicatur de eo quod est latro §] et quod 
Simon Radebrych’ noctanter et contra pacem intrauit domum Ricardi 
de Coln’ apud Srebbestrete per quandam fenestram et asportauit clates 
et stramen dicti Ricardi ad valenciam vj den. {| et quod Amicia Spille- 
water receptauit quendam Iohannem de Holebrok’ sepius noctanter et 
de quo est grauis suspicio latrocinii quia noctanter venit et recedit, et quod 
Matildis Motshole est communis receptatrix de aucis et gallinis furatis 
in suburbio, et quod Iohannes Finger receptauit Iohannem de Markesh’ 
de quo est grauis suspicio latrocinii quia noctanter venit et recedit, et 
quod est receptator latronum. 

Dicunt et quod Gilbertus Makerel furabatur et furtiue asportauit 
tunicam de burello de domo Iohannis le Spicer videlicet die louis proxima 
ante festum Sancti Bartholomei ultimo preteritum ad valenciam vj d. 
et quod Rogerus Alnete furabatur duo pecia correi tannatoris de tannaria 
Simonis filii Bartholomeu’ precii iiijs. {| et quod Iohannes Baron de 
Hewham fecit insultum Galfrido Lewy die veneris in festo Purificationis 
Beate Marie ultimo preterito et dictum Galfridum cum quodam baculo 
in capite grauiter percussit et contra pacem et est communis malefactor 
{| et quod Willelmus Basset insultum fecit Iohanni Garde die dominica 
proxima post festum Purificationis Beate Marie ultimo preterito et dictum 
Iohannem in domo sua propria grauiter percussit, apud Hewstrete de 
nocte {| et quod Ricardus * Sayher stetit in hostio matris sue in Hewstrete 
sero diei mercurii proxime ante festum conversionis Sancti Pauli ultimo 
preterito, et quidam Rogerus Jolifboy per viam transiens canem matris 
dicti Rogeri Sayher cum una petra iecit, et dictus Rogerus Sayher interro- 
gabat eum quis esset, cui noluit respondere, et quia noluit respondere dictus 
Rogerus Sayher eidem Rogero Jolifboy insultum fecit ipsum cum pugno 
percussit. { Et quod Hugo Carnifex est communis forestallator, et 
Katerina la Vaus, Iohannes profite, Petrus le Wylde, Iohannes filius Ricardi 
Holdeman sunt communes forestallatores omnium bonorum venalium 
ita *quod homines vendentes non possunt per se vendere propter huius- 
modi forestallatores * per terram et per aquam. § Et quod Willelmus 
Holdegate non venit ad portam de Estgate apud Cole’ custodiendam sicut 
summonitus fuerat § et quod parcus® Abbatis Sancti Iohannis Cole’ apud 
Grenstede non claudatur iuxta formam statuti Wynton’ *ad dampnum 
totius patrie propter latronum insidias* § et quod iter ducens versus 

1 *Cole’’ is written over this name. 


2 A cross is marked above this name. 3 to* Written in above line. 
5 A cross is marked above this word. 
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Maldon iuxta boscum de Srebbe ! quod est domini Iohannis de Belhus * 
non elargit secundum formam statuti ad dampnum propter latronum 
insidias totius patrie. 

m. 1d. 

Coram iustic’ de transgressionibus et de feloniis.* 

Inquisicio capta apud Maldon die mercurii proxima post festum 
Purificationis Beate Marie Anno Regni Regis Edwardi primo per xij 
homines iuratos videlicet per Willelmum de Birche, Thomam le Palmere, 
Willelmum de Callyngg’, Thomam Forester, Iohannem Spicer, Willelmum 
Reynber’, Rogerum Draper, Thomam Symple, Radulphum Pilke 


(The rest is blank.) 


‘to? Written in above line. * In a fifteenth-century hand. 
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Reviews of Books 


The Early History of Bengal. By F. J. Monanan. (Oxford: University 
Press, 1925.) 


Tuts book is all that the author had completed before his death of a com- 
prehensive work which would have traced the history of Bengal from the 
period of the Maurya dynasty down to the Mohammadan invasion. By 
fixing the arbitrary date of the Maurya rule as his starting-point the author 
precluded himself from discussing the interesting question of the early 
population of Bengal and the process of the introduction of Aryan in- 
fluence. Moreover, as the evidence of the Maurya period almost exclusively 
refers to regions other than Bengal, the value of the account given of that 
empire under Candragupta and Acoka rests entirely on the assumption 
that what was valid for Bihar may fairly be deemed to hold true of Bengal. 
Unfortunately we know too little to feel any confidence in the validity 
of this assumption, and the value of Mr. Monahan’s work must lie in the 
presentation of Maurya institutions. 

Our accounts of Maurya polity are almost wholly derived from two 
sources, the fragments of Megasthenes, who was ambassador at Candra- 
gupta’s court, and the Arthagastra of Kautilya or Kautalya, which claims 
to be the work of the minister who established Candragupta on the throne. 
Mr. Monahan, it is clear, prepared his work under the influence of the view 
that the Arthagastra was genuinely the work of that minister, and, not 
unnaturally, he persisted in this opinion even after he became aware from 
O. Stein’s Megasthenes und Kautilya of the arguments to refute the 
ascription. But he attempted to remove the difficulties, which he was 
candid enough to recognize, by the theory that the Arthagastra was written, 
not after the creation of the Maurya empire, but at a time when Magadha 
was a relatively small state with comparatively simple institutions, which, 
however, might in the course of a quarter of a century develop into the 
complex government envisaged by Megasthenes. The suggestion is 
ingenious, though it runs counter to the views of the other scholars who 
support the claim of the treatise to authenticity, for they regard the 
work as the outcome of the ripe experience of Canakya or Kautilya and 
as written in his old age after the triumphant establishment of the empire. 
But it is no less fatal to this theory than to the more general view that the 
treatise is silent as to Pataliputra. That a statesman should compile 
a manual of politics without once mentioning the centre of government 
and civilization of the territory of which he was minister is frankly incre- 
dible. Itis also remarkable in the extreme that an author who gives minute 
details of fortifications should say nothing of the use of a wooden palisade, 
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when we know that Megasthenes recorded the existence of a wooden wall 
around the capital. It is also a striking fact that the Arthagastra ascribes 
to the king neither the duties of a judge of first instance nor of appeal, 
but contemplates the existence of a distinct establishment of judges, 
suggesting a more developed form of organization than that known to 
early India. What is still more fatal for Mr. Monahan’s view is the 
evidence adduced by Professor Jolly, which practically proves that the 
Arthagastra was later than the Yajiiavalkiya Dharmagastra, which probably 
falls not earlier than a. D. 200. The clear proof of the kruw odge of alchemy 
by the writer also suggests a comparatively late date, and the pedantry 
of the whole work suggests strongly that the author was not a practical ~ 
statesman but a pandit, perhaps employed in an official capacity in some 
comparatively small state, who thought that he would commend his work 
by assigning to the minister of Candragupta those political maxims which 
he thought most convincing. The result may be disappointing, but it is 
clearly the only one compatible with the evidence, and Mr. Monahan’s 
account of Maurya institutions as based upon it must be regarded as of 
limited value. The age of Candragupta, we may safely assume, was 
animated by more vigorous and far-seeing political conceptions than could 
be grasped by the narrow intellect of the author of the Arthagastra. The 
creator of the Maurya empire cannot have been inferior in capacity to 
Acoka, and a treatise of his time must have afforded a real insight into the 
system by which subject territories were brought effectively under central 
control. A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


Studies in the History of Mediaeval Science. By Cuartes Homer Haskins. 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1924.) 


THis very important work has a value which transcends that of the 
materials, valuable as they are, collected by Mr. Haskins. As a model 
of historical method in fields of study rarely visited by English scholars 
it will take its place among the few books which trace out the course of 
historical writing. Both in its general and in its specific significance it 
illustrates the changes in learning during the last quarter of a century. 
As a contribution to the history of medieval thought it will rank next to 
Mr. Poole’s epoch-making volume; as a study in method, in the use of 
new material for the elucidation of old problems, it will be found, I think, 
to have an importance comparable to that of, say, Mr. Round’s Feudal 
England and Mr. Tout’s studies in administrative history. 

During recent years the most insular-minded of us must have realized 
that a new spirit was at work among the historians of medieval science 
and philosophy. The time was clearly coming near when the scholars, 
who were at work revising and continuing the labours of Hauréau, Prantl, 
Cantor, Jourdain, Boncampagni, Steinschneider, Wiistenfeld, and the rest, 
would force the political and ecclesiastical historians to realize that their 
discoveries must be taken into account by every serious student of the 
middle ages. The point is not merely that much valuable historical matter 
lies hidden in the writings of medieval scholars. This, indeed, is true 
enough, as any one may see from the study of Mr. Haskins on the Sicilian 
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translators of the twelfth century or the Abacus and the Exchequer; but, 
apart from all this, the imaginative effort by which we try to appropriate 
the results of recent scholarship inevitably opens up new views on medieval 
society, on the extent of learning, communications, the development of 
organized study, the co-operation between men of different race and faith, 
the intellectual atmosphere of courts, and many other matters. The 
kaleidoscope has been turned again, and the effect is even more far-reaching 
than that of recent work upon the chansons de geste, the growth of the 
Arthurian legend, or the development of medieval sculpture. 

Mr. Haskins is not primarily concerned to keep us in the task of 
appropriation. His essays, it is true, are synthetic in character, and, 
although most of them have appeared in various periodicals at different 
times during the last twenty years, they present a continuous view of the 
subject ; but they are anything but compilations. The author has col- 
lected an enormous amount of information, sifted the views and checked 
the interpretations of his predecessors, and added the results of minute 
and prolonged investigations of his own. His refined and balanced scholar- 
ship gives to his writing the form and unity which one feels in a piece of 
sustained abstract thought. As an American, he is free from our tradition 
of insularity ; he knows his way about the manuscript collections, great or 
small, of Europe; yet his mind and outlook are English in the best sense 
of the word, without a touch of pretentiousness. A pupil of Langlois, 
he would probably regard the French as his masters, but his best work 
is as massive as that of the great German scholars. He is a pioneer, yet 
a scrupulously tidy workman, alert to remove misconceptions, relate 
his discoveries to what is already known, and leave the way clear and open 
for others. There must be a few loose threads in this intricate weaving, 
although I have noticed only one, but there is not a single slipshod or 
uncertain bit of work. Its attractiveness is the more remarkable in that 
Mr. Haskins is not a light or expansive writer. His warmest admirers 
could not describe him as a stylist. Much of his difficult research leads 
to negative results, and it is not easy to find in his writings the striking 
ideas, the far-reaching speculations which we expect in the great historian. 
His merit lies in the choice of ground where everything is shifting and 
unsafe, in the testing of easy-going generalizations which have captivated 
his predecessors. So far as it goes his work will stand and can be built 
upon. This patient sure-footed realist has written little, if we look merely 
at the number of pages, but enough to have given him a place among the 
select few whom scholars respect as their masters. 

So many of these essays have already reeeived the appreciation of 
Mr. Haskins’s fellow workers ? that it is unnecessary to attempt a detailed 
review here. One can only express the hope that their collection and 
elaboration in a single volume will bring them a wider public. As I have 
suggested, they require the consideration of others than specialists, both 


? Simon Bredon, if he is the well-known mathematician and physician of Merton 
College, lived some time after 1305 (p. 111). 

2 Cf. Duhem’s corrections after reading the papers on ‘ The Reception of Arabic 
Science in England’ and on Hugo Sanctallensis (Le Systéme du Monde, ii. 519-22; 
iv. 577). 
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as models of a beautiful method (e.g. the establishment of the date of the 
earliest Latin translation of the Almagest, pp. 160-1), and on account of 
the light thrown upon the growth of intellectual centres and on the various 
movements of thought between the eleventh and the thirteenth century. 
No one can study them without learning a great deal about the court life 
of the Norman kings in Sicily, of Henry I in England, or Frederick II. 
The significance of the ecclesiastical unity of western Europe and notably 
of the Christian lands around the Mediterranean, the intensity of the rela- 
tions between Constantinople and Italy, the far-reaching results of the 
Crusades cannot fail to become more real after a perusal of this book. 
The reader also will acquire a more lively impression of the advance made 
by historical inquiry during the last generation. And, finally, Mr. Haskins’s 
work abounds in unobtrusive corrections or criticism of the conclusions of 
other distinguished scholars, in admiration of whom he would yield to no 
man. It will always be worth while, before accepting a fact in the history 
of scientific thought during the period covered by this book, to see what 
Mr. Haskins has to say about it. F. M. Powicke. 


English Penitential Discipline and Anglo-Saxon Law in their Joint Influ- 
ence. By T. P. Oaxtey. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1923.) 


Tuts is a useful introduction to a rather neglected subject. That ecclesias- 
tical influence largely inspired the compilation of the laws of the Anglo- 
Saxon kings is already well known. Mr. Oakley is concerned with a com- 
plementary manifestation of that same influence: he shows how the Anglo- 
Saxon church tried to reinforce the secular laws by means of its own 
penitential system. The age was one of fierce conflict between the powers 
of order and disorder, of‘ frith’ and‘ unfrith’. Mr. Oakley’s main thesis 
is that during this conflict ‘ both secular and ecclesiastical discipline 
co-operated in the process of socializing and civilizing; and in that 
co-operation the effect of penitential measures was undoubtedly greater 
than has hitherto been supposed’. After outlining the history of the 
penitential system in England in his first four chapters (one of which, on 
the literary history of the English Penitentials, gives a very useful short 
account of the sources) he proceeds to show the various ways in which 
the English Penitentials endeavoured thus to strengthen the secular 
law. For heinous crimes like murder and sexual offences they imposed 
heavy penances in addition to the punishments laid down by the secular 
law. They tried to limit the feud by prescribing penance for homicide 
committed in vengeance, even when compensation had been paid to the 
slain man’s kindred. They made untiring efforts to suppress perjury. 
This last offence, which was apparently very common, is constantly 
attacked in the Penitentials, and their attempts to check it are of great 
interest owing to the extensive use of oath-helping in the judicial procedure 
of the time: the secular laws, of course, made perjury punishable, but 
Mr. Oakley is of opinion that ‘ by far the chief burden of preventing and 
punishing perjury and false witness was put upon the discipline of the 
Church, and this discipline operated chiefly through penance ’. 

That the church through its penitential system endeavoured to 
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strengthen the secular law is clear, but Mr. Oakley is not so successful in 
showing to what extent the means employed were really effective in attain- 
ing the desired end. The practical force of the penitential system depended 
largely on the publicity of its penances and the possibility of alleviating 
their rigour by money commutations or otherwise. Mr. Oakley maintains 
with reason that the evils of commutation at that time may easily be 
exaggerated. But he finds some difficulty in deciding how far public 
penance was practised in Anglo-Saxon England: he can only say that 
‘evidence of at least some of its traits’ is found from the eighth century 
onwards. In effect we are left with the rather halting conclusion that 
‘the period in which public penance may have enjoyed its fullest use—viz. 
the ninth and tenth centuries—is also that in which the secular government 
was endeavouring to educate the public to regard crimes as offences 
against the community’. In other words, the lack of evidence which 
compelled Mr. Oakley to say ‘ may have enjoyed’ makes it impossible to 
estimate with any certainty what practical influence the penitential 
system had as a‘ socializing and civilizing’ force in Anglo-Saxon England. 
The book is marred, from the reader’s point of view, by the multitude of 
foot-notes. Many of these are of course necessary and helpful, though 
they are often awkwardly introduced, but a surprising number are no more 
than vague cross-references like ‘ vide supra chap. ii’ which merely 
interrupt the flow of the argument. J. G. Epwarps. 


Registrum Johannis de Pontissara. Parts viii, ix. (London: Canterbury 
and York Society, 1922, 1924.) 


THESE two concluding parts of the register are even richer than their 
predecessors in instruction and entertainment. There is a wonderful 
picture, conveyed in twelve documents (pp. 804-21, 830-5), of the 
writhings of the unlucky bishop beneath the pressure exerted regarding 
the rectory of Longparish, Hampshire, alternately by Rome, Canter- 
bury, and his own official Philip de Barton. Philip was in possession, 
having been instituted by the bishop when the former holder resigned. 
But when later that former holder chanced to die at Rome during a papal 
vacancy, the benefice thereby fell to the disposal of the Holy See, and 
Celestine V accordingly ‘invested by his ring’ one Bartholomew de 
Sancto Angelo, and ordered the bishop of Winchester to receive his nominee, 
notwithstanding any previous arrangement made. This was in September 
1294, and when two months later Celestine’s abdication made way for 
Boniface VIII, the new pope summoned Bishop John to Rome to join 
in the negotiations for peace between France and England. Between 
January and April 1295 John was thus on the one hand busy with prepara- 
tions for leaving his diocese, and on the other harried constantly, by word 
of mouth as well as written order, about Longparish. In vain did he tell 
the pope’s representatives: that he must have time to deliberate ; in vain 
did he plead that he was too busy with ordinations to think about anything 
else ; in vain did he try to delay by citing Philip de Barton to show cause 
why he should not be dispossessed. The aggrieved Philip appealed to 
Canterbury, and soon the bishop was in the awkward position of being 
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forbidden by the commissary-general to take any steps at all, yet threatened 
by the papal envoys with excommunication unless he acted at once. In 
April, just before sailing from Portsmouth, he reluctantly gave in, and 
left orders that Bartholomew should be inducted. The execution of the 
order, however, was resisted by ‘the strength and violence of armed 
laymen of that parish in great numbers’. Eighteen months later, on 
17 September 1296, Bishop John wrote five letters from Rome to insist 
that Bartholomew must have his rights. In his letter to Philip de Barton 
himself, he reports a bullying interview with those two cardinals, James 
and Peter Colonna, who were to be hurled from power by the pope only 
six months later. Moreover, he says that the supposed resignation made 
by the former holder of the benefice has been examined by the cardinals, 
the vice-chancellor, and other ‘ maximi domini et maximi curiales ’, but 
has been declared spurious, ‘ both on account of the bad Latin contained 
in it and for many other reasons which it would be hard to explain one 
by one ’. 

It is a thousand pities that the bishop failed to detail, for Philip 
and posterity, these medieval arguments about medieval forgery. How- 
ever, here and elsewhere in the register he has left so much that we need 
not reproach him for not leaving more, and the reader will find many 
interesting and unexpected things besides the Longparish story. These 
last two parts have been edited by Mr. Charles Johnson, after the death of 
the original editor, Canon Deedes, in 1920, and of Miss Manley, who was 
chiefly responsible for the index, two years later. He has appended, from 
an original among Diplomatic Documents in the Public Record Office, 
a surprising grant of 1304 by which the bishop transferred all his manors 
and goods in France to Hugh Despenser. A facsimile of a deed of 1290 
with the bishop’s seal, an itinerary, a good index, and three pages of 
addenda and corrigenda, complete one of the most interesting registers 
that the society has ever published. Hitpa JOHNSTONE. 


The Parliaments of Scotland. By Rosert 8. Rarr. (Glasgow: 
MacLehose, 1924.) 


THe appearance of this work is a landmark in Scottish constitutional 
history. The measure of the progress which it represents may be gauged 
by a comparison between a solid book of 534 pages and the slender volume 
of 1901, in which the author embodied his successful Stanhope Essay of 
1899. That progress is not quantitative only. Much of the information 
presented is new ; but the real significance of the book lies less in matter 
than in method, in the discarding of old misconceptions, and in the 
subjecting of a great mass of evidence to a scientific examination. Miscon- 
ceptions abounded. It had always been obvious that there was an intimate 
relationship between the parliament of Scotland and that of England ; 
and since the English historians, to the time of Stubbs, had continually 
laid stress upon the ‘ representative’ nature of the English parliament, 
most studies upon the origin and importance of the Scottish parliament 
tended to turn on its ‘ representative’ significance. In early days 
Caledonian enthusiasm twisted texts and crystallized vaguenesses into 
VOL. XL.—NO. CLIX. Ff 
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a complete theory of constitutional liberty ; even in recent times, when the 
claim to priority to the ‘ Mother of Parliaments’ had been abandoned, 
discussion of the Scottish parliament still centred round ‘ representation ’, 
and the contrast between the tenurial and the personal principle was 
duly emphasized. This discussion was valuable, but the modern insistence 
on the conciliar, and above all on the judicial, origins of the English 
parliaments has altered the whole outlook; and when Professor Rait 
tells us (p. 452) ‘that the High Court of Parliament was a meeting of the 
Scottish Estates exercising judicial functions, is written large over all 
our records ’, he is putting himself in line with English and continental 
research. Broadly, the situation seems to be that Scotland stands mid- 
way between France and England. In France the judicial parlement 
and the representative estates remained entirely separate; in England 
they were united ; in Scotland the process of fusion was slow and incom- 
plete. The parliament of Edinburgh never rivalled that of Westminster 
in its representative quality, and though its judicial functions remained, 
it was never a purely judicial body like that of Paris. In the light of this 
truth several puzzling features of the Scottish constitution become com- 
prehensible. The very intimate relations of privy council, general council, 
parliament, ‘ articles’ and ‘ session’, already explicable on the ground of 
a common, oligarchical personnel, cease to present any cause for surprise. 
Freed from the necessity constantly to explain what the nineteenth- 
century historians regarded almost as improprieties, Dr. Rait has been able 
to begin his investigation from the very start, and to conduct it on scientific 
lines, doing for Scotland what Professor Pollard has done for England. 
In one sense he has done more, for he had no Stubbs to precede him, 
and his book is a work of exegesis as well as of analysis. It bears the 
pick-marks of the pioneer. It is not easy reading—marginal headings 
would have been a great aid to the close-drawn argument—and some of 
the theories have perhaps been pressed too far. It is possible that the 
distinction between the parliament, with its forty days’ summons and its 
formal constitution, and the less solemn, but more practical, general 
council has been pushed too far back. Both bodies, when they emerge 
into a clearly separate existence, are found to be almost identical in com- 
position, and save for parliament’s judicial authority, to have almost the 
same powers. Certainly the procedure of 1370 and 1372, when the general 
committee of parliament was instructed to report to a ‘ general council 
of which it formed a part ’, might be more intelligible if it could be assumed 
that the terms ‘ parliament’ and ‘ general council’ were sometimes used 
indifferently at this period. For the other part of this synthetic general 
council was parliamentary in origin too. Still, there can be no doubt 
that between the two bodies a real distinction arose, and that the essence 
of the distinction lay in the supreme judicial competence of parliament. 
The theory that the convention was simply the old general council under 
another name, too, seems to be completely proved. Certainly, in Scotland 
as elsewhere, differentiation of function was a slow growth, but of this 
truth Dr. Rait as a rule takes full account. Nothing could be more 
illuminating than the description of the slow and empiric development 
of the College of Justice out of the parallel but distinct judicatures of 
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council and parliament. The section on the various committees deals in 
fine distinctions, but these distinctions were real, and the tentative nature 
of the various expedients is fully recognized. One of the great services 
of the book is that it emphasizes the difference between commissions of 
parliament which had full powers, and the committees which ‘ reported ’. 
Equally noteworthy is Dr. Rait’s account of the development of the 
Scottish peerage, and his conclusions, though new, are not likely to be 
disputed. Apart altogether from the presentation of fresh theories, in 
many of which the author has enjoyed, and generously acknowledges, 
the assistance of Professor Hannay, the book is of immense value as 
summing up the established views. Many old errors are refuted, and there 
emerges a clear picture of the Scottish parliament, its constitution, its 
powers, its procedure, and the part it played in the national history. 
Through an amazing mass of dates Dr. Rait steers his way with hardly 
a slip, though the laws regulating the financial qualifications of the free- 
holders should be dated 1458 and 1504 instead of 1457 and 1503 respec- 
tively (p. 196), and the financial aspirations of the most optimistic con- 
vention hardly rose to 12,000,000 merks (p. 496). So much has been done 
that it seems ungrateful to demand more, but a chapter on the records 
would have been welcome, as would also a chapter on the theories of the 
author’s precursors, especially the stout controversialists of the early 
eighteenth century. Not the least merit of the book is that it opens up 
fresh avenues of research ; the useful parallels drawn from French history 
will naturally lead to further examination of continental institutions. 
The German diet with its Deputation might repay examination. The 
author frankly recognizes that much is still to learn, but he may congratu- 
late himself on having produced the first really authoritative book upon 
an extremely difficult subject, a book which will dominate the study of the 
Scottish constitution for many years and whose value will be permanent. 
J. D. Mackie. 


Early Deeds relating to Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Edited by A. M. OLiver, 
(Durham : Surtees Society, 1923.) 


NEWCASTLE retains very few early municipal records, almost all the city 
archives having suffered destruction at the hands of Leslie’s Scottish army 
in 1644. The chief of the surviving medieval documents is a thin folio 
register compiled in the late fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries, 
known as the Liber Cartarum. This contains, in addition to transcripts of 
royal charters, one or two rentals, and a few miscellaneous documents, 
a fragmentary chartulary of the hospital of the Virgin Mary in Westgate, 
and a chartulary of Tyne bridge. Both hospital and bridge were under 
city control, for the mayor and burgesses had the patronage of the hospital 
and the ownership of the bridge. The municipal authorities appointed 
the officers who administered the bridge endowment, gave their sanction 
to all demises of bridge lands, and even on occasion made such grants on 
their own authority, only taking care to affix to the deed the seal of the 
bridge in addition to the common seal of the town. They kept so tight 
a hold upon the hospital that it weathered the dissolution of the 
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monasteries, and, eventually converted into an educational establish- 
ment, continues to this day as Newcastle Grammar School. 

The corporation has sanctioned the publication of the two chartu- 
laries under the very able editorship of their town clerk, Mr. A. M. Oliver, 
who has appended to them abstracts of two other considerable collections 
of Newcastle deeds. One of these is a series of evidences of property in 
Newcastle conveyed in 1447 to the master and fellows of University College, 
Oxford ; the other is a miscellaneous collection of deeds preserved in the 
treasury of the dean and chapter of Durham and relating for the most 
part to property of Durham Priory. Mr. Oliver has given us in all just 
over four hundred medieval deeds of conveyance of property within the 
borough. He might have got together a hundred or so more from other 
sources, but the four collections which he includes form a town chartulary 
which very few other boroughs can equal. For more extensive collections 
we have to turn to Mr. W. H. Stevenson’s Calendar of Gloucester Deeds 
and to the various volumes of Oxford city deeds published by Mr. Salter 
for the Oxford Historical Society. 

We have nothing but praise for Mr. Oliver’s work as editor. His 
annotations are sufficient and are valuable for local history. He dates 
each deed, and gives the first trustworthy list of Newcastle mayors and 
bailiffs. In the absence of a town chronicle the fixing of the years of office 
of municipal officers is a difficult task, and the list has had to be laboriously 
constructed from the evidence of deeds and public records. His introduc- 
tion furnishes an excellent account of the light thrown by the deeds upon 
burgage tenure in Newcastle. Newcastle was a town of restricted sale and 
restricted devise. Kinsfolk had the right of pre-emption. Burgage rents 
were low, the usual amounts paid being a halfpenny, a penny, and two- 
pence. Some of the earlier deeds give interesting evidence regarding houses 
in the town attached to baronial holdings. Five baronies owing castle- 
ward to Newcastle are found owning land for the stabling of horses. Three 
other baronies (Balliol, Bolbeck, and Delaval) had lands in the town 
appurtenant to them. We think that Mr. Oliver is mistaken in drawing 
a distinction between barony lands and castle-ward lands, and that castle- 
ward is the origin of the holding in every case ; only the lands of the three 
baronies mentioned were not, like the others, alienated at an early period. 
The two non-baronial estates adduced by Mr. Oliver as having houses 
appurtenant to them in Newcastle stand in a different category. One of 
them is the serjeanty of Matfen and Nafferton ; the other is the thegnage 
holding of Seaton, Whitley, and Seghill. Both appear to be of pre-conquest 
origin, and Mr. Oliver concludes that 

A consideration of such evidences as are available points to the conclusion that 
although the building of the new Castle and the establishment of castle-ward may 
have occasioned considerable changes in the organization of the borough, the Norman 


military system was superimposed upon an older borough constitution which was 
not wholly abolished. 


This we are inclined to doubt. The erection of the new castle imposed on 
the king’s thegns a new obligation of castle-work, and the organization 
of the Norman borough may well have involved the attachment of houses 
in the town to existing thegnage holdings in the southern half of the 
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county, that is to say in the administrative area between the Tyne and 
the Coquet. These, however, are matters on which there can easily be 
two opinions. Newcastle, the Surtees Society, and the editor are alike 
to be congratulated upon this book. H. H. E. Craster. 


Early Treatises on the Practice of the Justices of the Peace in the Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth Centuries. By Bertua H. Putnam. (Studies in Social 
and Legal History, vol. vii. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1924.) 

Quarter Sessions Records of the County of Northampton. Edited by Joan 
Wake. (The Northampton Record Society, vol. i. 1924.) 


THE first of these books is a most tantalizing and, in some respects, almost 
a disappointing piece of work ; but that this is the case is rather the fault 
of the reader than of Miss Putnam, for her title does not promise one tittle 
more than she performs. In his introduction Sir Paul Vinogradoff states 
that she traces the working of the justices of the peace in the fifteenth 
century, but in the main Miss Putnam really does nothing of the sort ; 
her work is rather the fruit of the preparatory research for such a study, 
a detailed examination of the provenance and literary relationship of 
early treatises on the practice of the justices of the peace, together with 
a complete transcript of two of her main authorities, a Worcestershire 
manual of about 1422 and Marowe’s reading of 1503. From these and 
other sources Miss Putnam may in good time give us the full story of the 
activities of the justices of the peace which she is so competent to provide ; 
in this volume she does not go further in this direction than a very interest- 
ing discussion of certain of the practical problems raised by Marowe’s 
reading (pp. 191-209). It is futile to blame an author for not doing what 
she did not set out to do, but one cannot help feeling occasional doubts 
as to whether she would not have been better advised to have devoted this 
volume to such a study and to have transformed these first-fruits of her 
researches into two or three weighty articles in some learned periodical. 
After a brief but admirable survey of the manuscript sources for the 
history of the justices of the peace during the late fourteenth and the 
fifteenth centuries, Miss Putnam examines the treatises on this subject 
printed during the sixteenth century. These she divides into four groups : 
(1) the Boke of Justyces of Peas first printed in 1506; (2) Sir Anthony 
Fitzherbert’s Newe Boke which appeared first in its French form in 1538 ; 
(3) William Lambard’s Eirenarcha of 1581; (4) Richard Crompton’s 
revision of Fitzherbert’s Newe Boke in 1583.1 Of these printed treatises 
she provides by far the best bibliography that has yet appeared (appen- 
dix i). She then proceeds to refute the not uncommon view that Fitz- 
herbert wrote the Boke of 1506, pointing out the essential differences 
between this and the Newe Boke of which he was certainly the author. 
The Boke is indeed little more than a formula book of a rather miscellaneous 
nature, while the work of Fitzherbert contains not only the commission, the 
? In addition Miss Putnam calls attention to a treatise by a certain John Goldwell 
of Gray’s Inn on The Office of Justice of Peace of which she had discovered no copy 
surviving. Curiously enough a unique copy appeared at Messrs. Hodgson’s sale of 


Lambard’s library in June 1924; this may, of course, be an independent work and 
provide a fifth group. 
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charge, and a fairly complete collection of statutes dealing with the subject, 
but also a considerable amount of able legal comment and analysis. 

It is, however, to the antecedents of the Boke that Miss Putnam devotes 
the rest of the first part of her work, and she follows them through the 
devious ways of the fifteenth century to a triple origin : (a) an alphabetical 
index to the new statutes dating from the early fifteenth century which 
may have suggested the celebrated series of abridgements ; (b) a form of 
the charge written wholly in French and dating also from the early 
fifteenth century; (c) manuscript compilations based on the records of 
clerks of the peace and clerks of the Crown and formed about the middle 
of the fifteenth century. As the Boke therefore includes indictments which 
emanated from the clerk of the Crown and not from the clerk of the peace, 
it is a very unsafe guide to the legal practice or theory governing the office 
of justice of the peace in the early sixteenth century. For that Miss 
Putnam would rely upon Fitzherbert’s Newe Boke and upon the reading 
‘ De Pace Terre et Ecclesie et Conseruacione eiusdem’ given by Thomas 
Marowe to the members of the Inner Temple in the Lent vacation of 1503. 
This, which she prints in full, was used extensively by both Lambard 
and Crompton, and she examines in very considerable detail the various 
manuscripts in which it survives. In many ways one of the most valuable 
parts of Miss Putnam’s work is the account she gives of the sources avail- 
able for Marowe, Crompton, and Lambard, and the use made of Marowe 
by later legal writers. 

It cannot be said that this is an easy book to read; rather will it 
remain a useful one for reference. That this is so is largely due to two 
virtues which an historian ought certainly to possess, but which carried 
to extreme, as we fear Miss Putnam has done, tend to become vices. In 
the first place, she has so soaked herself in her subject that she finds it 
difficult to exclude matter which interrupts the real train of her argument 
and consequently on occasion makes it very difficult to follow. Secondly, 
she is so modest that she will state nothing on her own authority ; even 
the position of Merrow in Surrey is authenticated by a carefully quoted 
page reference to Bartholomew’s Atlas (p. 116, n. 5), and the result is 
that her text is oppressed by a veritable cloud of foot-notes. 

Miss Putnam has dealt with treatises, Miss Wake prints the actual 
records of the justices’ proceedings in the county of Northampton for 
Michaelmas 1630, Easter and Michaelmas 1657, and Epiphany 1658. 
These are preceded by an admirable survey of the justices’ activities in the 
early seventeenth century written by Mr. S. A. Peyton, and a critical 
and descriptive note on the Northamptonshire quarter sessions records 
by Miss Wake, who is to be congratulated on the way she has carried out 
her editorial functions. Especially useful are her brief English summaries 
of the Latin documents, her system of cross-references, and her triple 
index of persons, places, and subjects. We have noticed only one or two 
misprints (e. g. on p. xx, 1364 should be 1464; on p. xxxii, n. 7 should 
read ‘ p. 88’). It is to be hoped that the Northampton Record Society 
will continue their publication of what is undoubtedly one of the most 
valuable sources for the social and economic history of the later seven- 
teenth century. E. R. Apatr. 
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Die Idee der Staatsréison in der Neueren Geschichte. Von FRIEDRICH 
MEINECKE. (Miinchen: Oldenbourg, 1924.) 


Tue highest compliment which a reviewer can pay to this masterly volume 
is to say that it is worthy of the author of Weltbiirgertum und Nationalstaat. 
Professor Meinecke is the most philosophical of living German historians, 
and his latest work is an admirable example of his capacity to interpret 
political ideas. It is as learned and weighty as Gierke’s Althusius, and much 
more readable. 

* Staatsrdson tells the statesman what he must do in order to maintain 
the State in health and strength.’ This simple definition is elaborated in 
a long introductory chapter of profound interest to the student of political 
theory. The striving for power is a primitive, perhaps even an animal 
instinct, which gropes its way forward. With man at any rate it does not 
confine itself to the needs of life and well-being, for he enjoys power for its 
own sake. But morality and law have also their claims. Between kratos 
and ethos, between the craving for power and moral responsibility, there 
is a bridge which we call Staatsrdéson, and which embodies the terrible 
difficulties involved in the parallelism of the actual and the ideal, the 
instinctive and the rational, of nature and spirit. Staatsrdson is a maxim 
of fundamental duality, with one face turned to nature and another to 
spirit, while the natural and the spiritual blend in a middle zone. The 
goal is in the highest degree ethical, but the means of reaching it are coarse 
and elemental. Thus to obey the dictates of Staatsrdson is to oscillate 
between light and darkness. It arises from the personal ambition of the 
ruler and the requirements of the ruled, who are thus united in the common 
human need of association. Thus the ruler is transformed into the servant 
of his own might. There is a gulf between the state and all other human 
organizations ; for while the latter must always follow ideal standards, 
the state must sometimes sin. This is the most tragic aspect of history, 
that it is impossible radically to moralize the human family, and that 
the state, which is the guardian of law, cannot always be bound by its 
behests. The state is amphibious, living at one and the same time in 
the ethical and the natural world. The conflict is eternal, for neither of 
the combatants will ever yield. 

After thus explaining the essence of Staatsrdéson the Berlin professor 
proceeds to trace the development of the doctrine. Lord Acton’s famous 
Introduction to Burd’s edition of The Prince prepares English eyes for the 
vast panorama unrolled in the present volume, which, however, as the 
author points out, merely selects representative types from the long 
list of European political writers. Every figure in the gallery is carefully 
painted, and we are no less grateful for sketches of the lesser than for 
full-length portraits of the greater gods. Staatsrdson, like sovereignty, 
was unknown in the middle ages, when the division of power was an 
axiom of political philosophy, and when even the worst of rulers paid lip 
homage to moral and religious sanctions. The spell of authority had been 
broken before the Florentine secretary sat down to write ; but it required 
a thorough pagan to turn his back on the ideas of a thousand years, to 
tevive the ideal of the classical man expressing himself in the life of the 
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state, to preach the gospel of undiluted empiricism. Vuirtu, Fortuna, 
Necessita: here was the trinity which Machiavelli substituted for the 
Christian creed. The secularization of political thinking had begun, and 
from that day to this every writer has had to face the fundamental ques- 
tions which the great Italian realist answered in his own terrifying way. 

Though only thirty pages are devoted to the teaching of Machiavelli, 
his sinister spirit broods over the five hundred which follow. Gentillet 
assailed him in the name of ethics, Bodin in the name of law, Campanella 
in the name of religion. The law of nature, in which so many idealists 
of the seventeenth century found inspiration, proved a veritable armoury 
of missiles in the fight. But if the philosophy of The Prince could not be 
accepted, neither could it be wholly rejected. As the controversy developed 
it became ever clearer that the state was in a class by itself. The best 
minds, such as Grotius and Spinoza, endeavoured to do justice to the 
claims both of nature and spirit, while the French publicists of the 
Richelieu era worked out a doctrine of national service. The eighteenth 
century, with its rationalistic outlook and its enlightened despotism, 
witnessed not only the development of the doctrine of Staatsréson but 
its practical application by the greatest ruler of the age. Of the three 
figures who dominate the stage in this volume, Machiavelli, Frederick the 
Great, and Hegel, the king of Prussia receives by far the greatest space ; 
for of all the writers who joined in the great debate the author of the 
Anti-Machiavel alone had the opportunity or the ordeal of embodying 
principles in action. Every one is aware that two years after denounc- 
ing the creed of the Florentine the young king seized Silesia; but his 
record must be studied as a whole. His celebrated declaration that he was 
the first servant of the state was the expression not merely of an ideal 
but of a fact. As Dr. Meinecke points out, he set the state above himself 
and above the dynasty. ‘ The interest of the state is the law of princes, 
and this law is inviolable.’ He gave orders, for instance, that if he were 
taken prisoner the rulers of Prussia should make no sacrifices of her 
interests or her territory to secure his release. ‘ The ideal gave way to 
the elemental in the action of the king, but kept its place in his thought ; ’ 
and his doctrine of service helped to reconcile the antagonism of nature 
and spirit. 

The massive chapter on Hegel, which stands out from the later pages 
of the volume, summarizes the new materials for our knowledge of his 
thought which have been published during recent years, and utilizes the 
latest discussions of his theory of the state. Next to Machiavelli himself 
Hegel is the boldest thinker in our list, and no writer of the first rank 
has given such testimonials to the author of The Prince or come so near 
to accepting his conclusions. While the critics and moralists had wrung 
their hands over the antagonism between the ideal and the actual, Hegel 
knocks down the partition, denies the conflict between policy and morals, 
and unflinchingly proclaims that the state has no higher duty than to 
maintain itself. ‘ The real is the rational, and the rational is the real.’ 
At first sight it looks as if the struggle has ended by the capitulation of 
one of the combatants, and our author, in a forcible phrase, compares the 
patronage of Machiavelli to the legitimation of a bastard; but he adds 
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that the balance is to some extent redressed by the ethical sanction given 
by Hegel to the interests of the state, which must not only possess power 
but express the spirit of the people. Even with these qualifications the 
Hegelian idolatry of the state encouraged tendencies in Prussia which 
were already stronger than was desirable for the soul of the people. The 
last portrait in the gallery is that of Treitschke, whose ‘ dangerous’ 
doctrine is contrasted with his ‘ deeply ethical’ character. German 
thinking about the state, concludes the professor with his eye on Kant, 
is naturally anti-Machiavellian, and it was, above all, the longing for 
national unity which popularized the gospel of Macht. 

In a concluding chapter the author gathers up the threads of his large 
discourse, and ends on a note which shows that he has learned the main 
lesson of the world war. 


The attack on Belgium harmed us more than it helped, and the unbridled egoism 
of French policy threatens to render incurable the catastrophe which befell western 
Europe. Only in a family association of states can the individual state find abiding 
welfare. The sentiment of European solidarity embodied in the medieval idea of the 
Corpus Christianum must be recovered. 

Staatsrdson, as the pages of this admirable book teach us, is an elastic 
conception, and is quite capable of adapting itself to a world whose 
problems can only be successfully approached in a spirit of international 
co-operation. G. P. Goocs. 


La France et Rome pendant les Guerres de Religion. Par F&x1x Rocguain. 
(Paris: Champion, 1924.) 


Ir is fifty years since M. Rocquain’s first historical work appeared, and 
he is to be congratulated on the publication of this judicial review and 
summary of the long religious crisis in France between Henry II’s edict of 
Compiégne, which reaffirmed the death penalty for all convicted heretics, 
and Henry IV’s edict of Nantes. In clearness, proportion, and impartiality 
the book is admirable, and will be of great value to any one wishing to 
read a general account of these critical years, but to any one at all familiar 
with recent work on the period it is somewhat disconcerting to find no 
reference, for example, to the researches of M. Lucien Romier, or to so 
relevant a collection of documents as Susta’s Die Rémische Curie und 
das Concil von Trient unter Pius IV. For the important dispatches of the 
nuncio Santa Croce M. Rocquain relies on the Archives Curieuses, but 
Susta discovered two other collections at Rome containing nearly three 
times as many letters from the nuncio as were printed in the Archives. 
Most of these omissions are no doubt due to the fact that M. Rocquain had 
finished his book in 1914, but when M. Champion gallantly came to his 
rescue as publisher there must have been an opportunity of incorporating 
at least some reference to recent work. Perhaps M. Rocquain felt, like an 
earlier historian, that ‘ his siege was finished’. He does not trouble himself 
very much about the modern cult of the critical apparatus. There is no 
bibliography and the citation of authorities is vague. For example, is 
“Laderchi’ enough for the volumes of the Annales Ecclesiastici which 
Laderchi edited? But, though the reader may occasionally wish for more 
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details, it is always clear, not only that M. Rocquain has a balanced 
judgement, but that he has read very widely in this period. 

In so far as the book has a particular aim it is intended to give special 
attention to the relations between France and the papacy, but M. Rocquain 
does not enter into the details of papal policy or diplomatic correspondence. 
Compared, for example, with M. Hirschauer’s recent work Pie V et France, 
it is a good example of the history that generalizes and judges, as con- 
trasted with the history that seeks for minute accuracy and cites a super- 
abundance of proof. For the most part the popes were concerned to make 
repression of the Huguenots more severe and to ward off the danger of 
a national church in France, a danger with which Catherine de Médicis so 
astutely threatened them by her frequently proclaimed intention to 
summon a national church council. Politically Rome, though not very 
desirous of a close union between France and Spain, desired to prevent 
war between the two countries, especially during the brief ascendancy 
of Coligny which preceded and led up to the St. Bartholomew. From 
time to time the popes welcomed France as a support against the excessive 
authority of Philip II. Issues in Europe were so complicated and so 
constantly changing that an unswervingly consistent policy was impossible. 
The catholic powers could not even unite to destroy the city of heretics 
at Geneva. Rome, therefore, had occasionally to be content with com- 
promises. Thus the tolerant edict of January 1562 was, as M. Rocquain 
says, unwelcome at Rome; but M. Romier has shown that the Curia at 
this time was so anxious to secure French representatives in the council 
of Trent that Catherine’s promise to send French bishops outweighed the 
offence of the edict. When at war with the Huguenots, Catherine had no 
great difficulty in raising troops but much in paying them, and she made 
very many appeals to Rome for financial aid. Pius [V and Pius V granted 
loans, making it a condition that ‘the cause of religion should be embraced 
more seriously’. Pius V and Gregory XIII authorized the raising of 
funds by the alienation of church property. M. Rocquain does not notice 
that in the early part of his reign Pius V had forbidden any such aliena- 
tion, in what Ranke describes as ‘one of his most severely energetic 
bulls ’.2 Pius V also sent troops in 1569, and urged again his policy of no 
compromise. But the popes never succeeded in preventing the renewal 
of edicts granting some privileges to the Huguenots. 

M. Rocquain shows the hesitating policy of Gregory XIII and Sixtus V 
in regard to the league, after it was refounded in 1584. Sixtus V at first 
formally declined to approve it, but within a few months granted the 
request of the leaders of the league that he should declare Henry of 
Navarre and Condé incapable of succeeding to the throne of France. 
This at once led to protests from lawyers of the Gallican school, and gave 
Henry a new class of supporters. He could pose as defender of French 
liberties, and papal policy began to be suspect to the moderate catholics. 
Sixtus was compelled to authorize a further sale of church lands, and this 
irritated the French clergy. Such were some of the difficulties which 
confronted the popes in their apparently straightforward policy of opposi- 


Catholiques et Huguenots a la Cour de Charles IX, pp. 295-6. 
* History of the Popes, Engl. ed., i. 275. 
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tion to the heretics of France. Before the end of his reign Sixtus had 
to moderate the violence of his own legate Gaétens, and M. Rocquain 
quotes evidence that the pope as early as 1589 was hopeful that Henry IV 
would become a convert, and that in April 1590 he had arrived at the 
conclusion that the war of the league was political, not religious. Sixtus 
was a far-seeing man, and he knew that there would be little liberty for 
his successors in the chair of St. Peter if Spain were to become dominant 
in France. M. Rocquain tells clearly the story of Clement VIII's absolu- 
tion of Henry IV, whom he regards as the saviour of French national 
unity. He makes sparing but effective use of the dispatches of Ossat, 
of which Lord Acton said that they ‘were long received, and perhaps still 
are, as the best in the language, and the model of all diplomacy ’. 
Watrorp D. GREEN. 


The Great Plague in London in 1665. By WattER GeorcE Bett. (London: 
Lane, 1924.) 


Mr. Be. has given us for the first time a full and careful history of the 
great plague from the appearance of the first signs of the threatened 
visitation to its gradual decline in the following year. The book is based 
on a close study of original sources, both manuscript and printed, and is 
well furnished with references to documents throughout. The author 
makes a needless apology for the manner in which his pages are peppered 
with foot-note references. In such a work the citation of sources is 
indispensable. The use of foot-notes does not consist merely in the 
justification of the writer’s text, they are a very necessary clue for those 
readers and students who for reasons not necessarily relevant to the 
text may desire to pursue some statement to its source. There are few 
greater difficulties in the study of the history of London than the constant 
repetition of unauthenticated statements, which after painful search 
prove to have no better foundation than hazardous conjecture or original 
error. Foot-notes when properly used do not involve any reflection on the 
author, and do not become pedantic except when they are multiplied 
without discrimination. No reproach to Mr. Bell can be offered on this 
score, and it is not the least merit of an admirable book that the reader is 
furnished so well with the proofs of the recorded facts. 

Defoe’s famous Journal of the Plague Year has long passed muster as an 
historical narrative. Mr. Bell is ‘unable to regard it as anything other than 
an historical novel’, and justifies his criticism by showing how often Defoe 
is inaccurate. It would of course have been contrary to Defoe’s method 
if he had not made use of good material, but equally he had no scruple 
in fashioning it to his purpose as occasion required. Mr. Bell shows how 
Defoe’s Journal was in great measure built upon the ‘ Orders conceived and 
published . .. concerning the infection of the Plague, 1665’. But he shows also 
that Defoe knew those orders only through a reprint published in 1721, the 
year before the Journal appeared. Yet further it appears on investigation 
that the orders issued in 1665 were themselves little more than a reprint 
of the previous orders of 1646. Defoe had accepted the orders as evidence 
of what was done, but when Mr. Bell comes to test them by comparison 
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with the record of what actually happened, he is able to show that they 
represent no more than such counsel of perfection as the experience of 
the time afforded. The truth could only be discovered by the piecing 
together of innumerable small details from such sources as the Privy 
Council Registers, the records at the Guildhall, the parochial registers of 
burials, the printed Bills of Mortality, and contemporary narratives like 
the Loimographia of William Boghurst (which was not printed till 1894) 
or the Loimologia of Dr. Nathaniel Hodges. Boghurst and Hodges were 
both of them medical practitioners who remained at their posts throughout 
the plague, and their narratives have furnished Mr. Bell with invaluable 
material. But not the least important feature of the present book is the 
pains which have been devoted to extracting the information contained in 
the parochial registers of burials and the less trustworthy Bills of 
Mortality ; less trustworthy because they did not reveal the whole truth. 
The results are shown in a series of charts illustrating the progress of the 
plague to its culminating point in September, its geographical distribution, 
and its gradual trend from west to east (it was in St. Giles-in-the-Fields 
that the plague first became epidemic). These charts show how the plague 
was most severe in the suburbs and out-parishes, the city within the 
walls suffering much less. That is of course to be explained chiefly by 
the concentration of the poorest class outside Aldgate and Bishopsgate 
in the east, and outside Cripplegate, Newgate, and Ludgate in the north- 
west and west. Wapping, Stepney, Southwark, and the older part of 
Westminster suffered in like manner. In the parishes of St. Giles- and 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields the plague was similarly severe in the oldest 
and most densely populated areas ; it does not appear to have extended to 
the residential quarters which were already springing up further west. 
As Mr. Bell points out, the plague was emphatically a visitation of the poor 
crowded in squalor and rat-infested tenements. The measures adopted 
were often futile in themselves, but their application was the more diffi- 
cult through the circumstances of the outbreak. It was probably beyond 
the power of the authorities to control the emergency, but except for the 
devotion of some physicians and ministers, and the exertion of a few men 
like the lord mayor (Sir John Lawrence), the duke of Albemarle, and the 
earl of Craven, there are few whose conduct Mr. Bell can praise. Albemarle 
deserves special credit as one of the few men of position who remained 
at his post throughout. To Craven also praise is due both for what he did 
and for the good judgement in which he profited by his experience. It 
was Craven who first realized the importance of isolation hospitals in 
preference to the mischievous practice of shutting up the inhabitants 
of an infected house, and twenty years later he gave three acres of land in 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields for a pest-house. This Pest-house Field has been 
often identified as the site of the St. Martin’s pest-house of 1665. But the 
latter, as Mr. Bell shows, was a different place, in a piece of ground called 
Clayfield in Soho Fields (a term of somewhat wide application). Mr. Bell 
could not fix its precise position ; but it was on the east side of Warwick 
Street extending over part of Golden Square. The northern boundary 
was nearly on the line of the present Beak Street; the bones found in 
Beak Street may therefore probably mark a plague-pit used in connexion 
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with this pest-house. This was well away from the houses in 1665, though 
there were many houses nearer to it than Clarendon House. In an appendix 
Mr. Bell gives: the Privy Council Rules and Orders issued in 1666, which 
embody the experience of the previous year; the account by Dr. George 
Thomson of his post-mortem examination of a plague victim; and a copy 
of a contemporary poem on the great plague. There is also a useful biblio- 
graphy of sources both printed and manuscript. C. L. Krnesrorp. 


Calendar of State Papers. Colonial Series. America and West Indies, 
1710-June 1711. Edited by C. Headlam. (London: Stationery 
Office, 1924.) 


THE most recent instalment of the colonial series of the Calendar of State 
Papers carries us a further eighteen months along the road of the eighteenth 
century. To those with some knowledge of colonial history the interest 
of the volume is somewhat discounted by the fact that a most important 
portion of it, dispatches by Hunter of New York and Spotswood of Vir- 
ginia, have been already published in Documents relating to the Colonial 
History of New York and in the collections of the Virginia Historical 
Society. So far as the continental colonies were concerned, the period 
in question was one of achievement. In Massachusetts, as well as in New 
York and Virginia, strong men were at the helm; and relations between 
the governors and the assemblies, if by no means cordial, tended somewhat 
to improve; though ‘ the new and unaccountable humour of excluding 
gentlemen from being burgesses’, noted by Spotswood, boded ill for the 
future. The dismal record of blundering and failure in attempts against 
the French possessions was interrupted by the successful capture of 
Port Royal, which decided the future of Acadia. But even here we note 
the carelessness and negligence of British methods. Had the advice been 
taken of the men on the spot, and of the American colonists, and had 
a serious effort been made to provide Nova Scotia with an English- 
speaking population and the French been dealt with equitably but firmly, 
the scandal of the deportation of 1755 would never have occurred. 

Again, the recommendation of the council of trade and plantations 
that parliament should intervene to secure a fixed revenue for the govern- 
ment of New York remained brutum fulmen, and things muddled on till 
the inglorious capitulation of the home authorities in the matter of the 
governor's salary in both Massachusetts and New York. Equally ineffectual 
were the negotiations that took place between Penn and the privy council 
with respect to the handing over by the latter of his proprietary rights 
in Pennsylvania to the Crown. There was always a strain of canniness 
mixed with Penn’s idealism which is well illustrated by the letters here 
published ; and the lords of trade and plantations, though recognizing 
the inconvenience arising from proprietary colonies, were not willing to 
recommend such compensation as he demanded. 

The volume tells us much of the high hopes raised with regard to the 
production of naval stores in America, and reveals some of the reasons for 
their failure. When we turn to the West Indies the picture presented 
is one of almost unmixed gloom. In the Leeward Islands the dispute 
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between the arrogant and overbearing governor and the lawless and 
excitable colonists culminated in the assassination of the former. Whatever 
may have been the sins of Parke—and no doubt he was immoral in private 
life, hypocritical, and perhaps dishonest—it throws an ugly light on the 
temper of the people that after his murder there was no reaction or signs 
of sorrow; whilst the manner in which the situation was met by the 
home government did not tend to impress the islands with a sense of the 
imperial power. The privy council no doubt tried to do its duty towards 
these colonies. When it was found that the high duties payable on prize 
goods at Jamaica cooled the enterprise of those occupied in their capture, 
it recommended that the duties arising in pursuance of the Act for the 
encouragement of the trade to America upon cocoa, sugars, indigo, snuff, 
tobacco, pimento, and other commodities of the growth of America, 
which were usually afterwards imported into Great Britain and paid 
the full duties there, and also upon wines and brandies, which were seldom 
sent from Great Britain, should be ‘ discharged of the said British duties ; 
and the rather because the said several commodities are upon importation 
into Jamaica lyable to pay large custome towards the support of that 
government ’. 

As an example of the extreme pretensions of these tiny oligarchies we 
may note the claim of the Antigua Assembly that its speaker had the 


negative voice in the passing of laws. No wonder that the lords of trade 
and plantations declared 


that the Assemblies insisting on a privilege which her Majesty has preserved to 
herself, and only deputed to you (the Governor) and the commander-in-chief for the 
time being is an undutifull attempt upon her Majesty’s royal prerogative which is 
contrary to the constant usage here in Great Britain and what none of her Majesty's 
other plantations in America have ever pretended to. 


Meanwhile the lords of the admiralty complained bitterly of the law 
which forbade the taking men from trading ships or privateers in the 
plantations, so that 


when by death or sickness the Queen’s ships in the Plantations are rendered incapable 
to proceed to sea, their commanders dare not use such methods as formerly to supply 
themselves with men; insomuch that severall ships have remain’d intirely useless, 
as at this time two of H.M. Ships of the fourth rate have layn long in harbour for want 
of men to bring them home, and several others cannot, for the same reason, proceed 
on those Services which are necessary as well for annoying the ennemy, as the security 
of the trade. 


It is suggestive of the slovenly methods of conducting business that pre- 
vailed that the unfortunate clerks of the board of trade are found frequently 
petitioning for arrears of salary. H. E. EGErton. 


Robert Walpole et la Politique de Fleury (1731-1742). Par Paut Vaucuer. 
(Paris: Plon, 1924.) 

La Crise du Ministére de Walpole en 1733-1734. Par Paut Vaucuer. 
(Paris: Plon, 1924.) . 


In the second and smaller of the above volumes the author has narrated 
with interesting fullness the parliamentary and electoral struggle over 
Walpole’s proposal to substitute excise for customs duties on tobacco and 
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wine. He makes good use of contemporary pamphlets, but he adds little 
that is novel to our knowledge except the statement, confirmed by 
evidence from French archives, that Bolingbroke, in return for a subsidy 
from France, furnished information on English politics to French ministers, 
and the conjecture, unsupported but not improbable, that Walpole’s 
discovery of this correspondence helped to drive Bolingbroke from 
England in 1735. Dr. Vaucher looks on the withdrawal of the financial 
scheme as the first fatal blow to Walpole’s ascendancy, and he regards 
his absorption in domestic politics during these two years as a contributory, 
though not (like Frederick the Great) as the dominant cause of his refusal 
to take part in the Polish succession war. 

The larger volume, which deals almost wholly with foreign policy, 
and especially with the relations between England and France from 1731 
to 1742, is a far more important work, and makes a really valuable con- 
tribution to our knowledge of a period which has never been adequately 
studied in this country. The starting-point is well chosen, because the 
treaty of Vienna in 1731 is a turning-point in English foreign policy, and 
also because it was the direct result of Walpole’s resolute incursion into 
the domain of external relations which he had hitherto left to his colleagues. 

The co-operation between England and France, effected by Dubois 
and Stanhope in the Triple and Quadruple Alliances, and renewed by 
Townshend in the treaty of Hanover, marks an interesting departure from 
the whig traditions which had been laid down by William III and con- 
tinued by Marlborough. The alliance passed through a crisis when 
Bourbon was superseded by Fleury, but Horace Walpole, then ambassador 
in Paris, was confident that he had evaded a rupture, though he admitted 
the misgivings caused by the admission of Chauvelin to the French 
ministry. The alliance began to be strained when the treaty of Seville 
imposed upon the allies the task of extorting from Austria acceptance of 
the Italian settlement which had been concerted with Spain. All attempts 
to overcome the obstinacy of Charles VI had failed, and Townshend was 
converted to the necessity of employing force against our old ally, when 
Walpole suddenly took matters into his own hands, thrust his brother- 
in-law out of office, and purchased Austrian acceptance of the treaty of 
Vienna by paying the one bribe which France had so far stoutly refused, 
the guarantee of the Pragmatic Sanction. By this act he freed England 
from dependence upon France, and reverted to the ‘ old system’ beloved 
of Newcastle. Any misgivings which he may have felt were removed, 
partly by confidence in Fleury’s apparently resolute pacificism, and 
more completely by the final restoration of peace to Europe in July 1731, 
when Spain rather grudgingly adhered to the treaty. 

Walpole seemed at the time to have gained a conspicuous diplomatic 
triumph, marred only by France’s refusal to accept the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion, in spite of English willingness to purchase such acceptance by a grant 
of security on the side of Lorraine. But, as against any danger of French 
intervention in regard to the Austrian succession, England seemed to be 
reasonably secure so long as she could hold Spain and Austria together 
and thus keep France in isolation. Walpole himself believed in the 
security of his position, and was induced by that confidence to undertake 
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those fiscal reforms which had so unfortunate an issue. Events, however, 
soon proved that his triumph was doomed to be short-lived. Elizabeth 
Farnese was not satisfied with a settlement which left Austria in possession 
of all the old Spanish dominions in Italy except Sardinia, and her im- 
moderate pretensions irritated and must sooner or later alienate Charles VI. 
What was worse, the isolation of France forced Fleury more and more 
into the adoption of Chauvelin’s policy, which aimed at weakening the 
maritime powers by an alliance with Spain and at establishing a balance 
in Italy by aggrandizing the house of Bourbon at the expense of the Habs- 
burgs. The greedy king of Sardinia could always be bought by a promise 
of the whole or part of Austrian Lombardy. Such a coalition, if it could 
be formed, would destroy the foundations of the Utrecht settlement, 
which England had hitherto consistently supported. And in 1733, when 
Walpole was absorbed in a great parliamentary struggle, these dangers 
were suddenly realized. Charles VI’s conduct in opposing Louis XV’s 
father-in-law in Poland served as a pretext for an anti-Austrian coalition 
of France, Spain, and Sardinia. And the emperor’s first act was to call 
upon England for the assistance due under the treaty of 1731. 

Walpole’s determined abstention from the war of the Polish succession 
(based upon the double pretext (1) that England had no interest in 
Poland, (2) that Dutch neutrality had been artfully secured before the war 
began by a French promise to respect the Netherlands) has been frequently 
discussed, and for the most part has been rather enthusiastically com- 
mended. In the present day no statesman who keeps his country out of 
war is likely to be harshly criticized. That he stuck to his polity in spite 
of the pressure of the king, the queen, and his own colleagues—Dr. Vaucher 
demonstrates that the opposition leaders were far less bellicose than has 
generally been supposed—is evidence of his strength of will and of his 
personal ascendancy. Buta strong man is not always a wise one, and many 
modern scholars would adopt the view advanced by Newcastle in 1752 that 
if Walpole had fought the house of Bourbon in 1733 the Austrian succession 
war need never have been fought at all, or at any rate not on so large a 
scale. To this problem Dr. Vaucher is singularly inattentive. In fact 
for a French historian he is conspicuously undogmatic. He analyses the 
motives and traces the course of policy, but he largely leaves his readers 
to praise or tocondemn. He follows the same method in the later chapters 
of the book, in which he tells the story how Walpole was coerced, by his 
colleagues rather than by his opponents, into the Spanish war of 1739 
and later into the war of the Austrian succession. On the whole the author 
is inclined to defend Walpole, but it is difficult to read his narrative without 
being forced to the conclusion that Walpole was not at his best in dealing 
with foreign affairs, that he was no match in subtlety for French diploma- 
tists, that he lowered England from the commanding position which it 
held under Stanhope and Townshend to something not far removed from 
ignominy, and that he might have done better if he had adhered to his 
earlier attitude, later resumed by Henry Pelham, that a prime minister is 
a critic rather than a dictator of foreign policy, and that the conduct of 
diplomacy should be left to the secretaries of state. 


Among the many interesting points in the book is the light thrown 
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on the relations between Fleury and Chauvelin, and the causes of the 
latter’s ultimate dismissal. It has been usual to accept the Walpoles’ 
estimate that Fleury was the friend of England and of peace, whereas 
Chauvelin was the advocate of war and the enemy of the maritime powers. 
In a famous sentence Frederick the Great has helped to confirm this view. 
But Dr. Vaucher adduces evidence to show that the divergence between 
the two French ministers was much less than appeared to outside observers, 
and suggests that Fleury artfully encouraged the English ministers in their 
belief in order the more effectually to conceal and excuse his own policy. 
Thus Chauvelin played the part of Jorkins to Fleury’s Spenlow. 

Throughout his work Dr. Vaucher gives ample references to his 
authorities, and he has made admirable use of his materials. He has 
mastered the official correspondence in the French archives and the 
English Record Office, and he has supplemented and corrected this by an 
extensive use of contemporary memoirs and pamphlets, and especially 
of that invaluable rubbish-basket of eighteenth-century history, the 
Newcastle Papers in the British Museum. He has consulted all the 
modern writers on the period, and pays perhaps excessive deference to 
some English authors whose knowledge was much less extensive than his 
own. His insight into English domestic parties and politics is unusually 
accurate, and it has been left to him to give the clearest account of Wal- 
pole’s ministerial position. He points out very properly that in the charge 
against him that he was a first minister both accusers and defenders were 
thinking of the French office of premier ministre, which had no parallel 
in England since the great justiciars of the Angevin kings, and not of the 
modern premiership, which had not yet developed and to whose growth 
Walpole’s long tenure of office materially contributed. 

In addition to occasional misprints there are certain points of detail 
which might be attended to in any reissue of the book. In the foot-notes 
it would be kind to attach the date of the year to the dispatch referred to. 
Frequently it is necessary to turn back several pages in order to make sure 
whether a certain letter was written in 1736 or 1737, And it is certainly 
unusual to find abbreviations, common enough in manuscripts, reproduced 
in the printed text. There must be some readers who may be puzzled at 
the outset to recognize that ‘ S.M.T.C.’, ‘ S.M.C.’, and ‘ LL. HH. PP.’ 
mean respectively the king of France, the king of Spain, and the states- 
general of the United Provinces. RicHarpD Lopce. 


The History of the American Frontier, 1763-1893. By Freperick L, 
Paxson, (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1924.) 


Tuis is not a history of boundary disputes; the term frontier, as used 
by American historians, has no international connotation. For want of 
a better term it has been applied to the transitional zone between whites 
and Indians, farms and wilderness, and to all western communities during 
their first generation of settlement. Until 1893, when Frederick J. Turner 
read his momentous paper on The Significance of the Frontier in American 
History, the historians of the United States, with the exception of Parkman, 
had treated this westward advance as a side issue, and oriented the 
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history of their country by the two poles of the revolution and the civil 
war. Professor Turner’s paper was a trumpet-call to a new generation of 
western scholars. With a zeal that was fortunately directed by competent 
historians they delved into the sources, documentary and oral, of every 
phase of the westward movement. They produced an enormous mass of 
printed sources and monographic material, much of it inaccessible and most 
of it still unknown to students overseas. Professor Paxson, one of the 
most eminent members of the school of Turner, has presented in a single 
volume a balanced and comprehensive synthesis of all this material. 
He has not attempted to rewrite American history in terms of a process; 
he has described the process itself. But, incidentally, he has given a new 
meaning to many events in American history, such as the election of 
Jackson, the Mexican war, and the civil war. 

The earlier chapters show how the conquests of 1763 complicated 
the problem of governing overseas communities from Westminster; 
how the intra-colonial conflicts of pioneers against easterners swelled the 
movement for independence. Congress inherited the imperial responsi- 
bility for separating frontiersmen from Indians, keeping the western 
gates open, and administering the public domain. A new international 
conflict for the Mississippi and Ohio valleys was averted by the states- 
manship of Washington and the diplomacy of Jefferson. Chapter xix is 
significantly entitled ‘The Western War of 1812’. We are told why 
the treaties that Congress made with the Indians were always torn up. 
National politics of the period 1820-60 are found to be no simple struggle 
between union and states’ rights, or freedom and slavery ; ~ but a shifting 
balance of power between northern manufacturers, western farmers, 
fur traders, filibusters, and cotton planters. The importance of improved 
methods of transportation in accelerating the rate of westward advance 
is rightly stressed. Later phases of the frontier: mining development 
in the Rockies, the cattle range, the disruption of the Indian tribes, the 
agrarian discontent and crude panaceas that issued from regions too 
rapidly developed, are admirably told in the last hundred pages. 

S. E. Morison. 


Le Réle Politique de Marie-Anteinette. By JEANNE ARNAUD-BOUTELOUP. 
(Paris: Champion, 1924.) 


THE modern historian is apt to teach that the course of all history is deter 
mined by economic causes and that the influence of the individual is 
negligible and accidental; but the unregenerate reader still finds the 
history of a personality of more absorbing interest than that of an economi¢ 
force. But the general reader and the student alike will welcome this 
admirable study of the political réle of so perplexing and tragic a figure 
as Marie-Antoinette. 

In her Introduction Mlle Arnaud-Bouteloup takes first the accusation 
of the public prosecutor and then the four questions put by the 
revolutionary tribunal to the jury. In her well-balanced narrative, iM 
which she is never tempted, even by a diamond necklace, from the 
path of strict relevance, she allows the queen to answer these charges 
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herself, by the judicious use of quotations from letters and contemporary 
memoirs. 

The political réle of Marie-Antoinette is sharply divided into two 
parts by the outbreak of the Revolution. Before that date the dauphine, 
and still more the queen, consciously destined to be the gage of the alliance, 
was the mouthpiece of the court of Vienna in Paris. At first the unpopu- 
larity of the alliance prejudiced the nation against the dauphine, but later 
the unpopularity of the queen reacted on the alliance, of which ’ Autrichienne 
was thought to be the only bond. Mlle Arnaud-Bouteloup considers that 
Marie-Antoinette sincerely believed the alliance to be for the peace of 
Europe and the glory of France, and that in the light of after events it 
may well be thought that had the will of the queen prevailed Prussia 
would not have become the predominant power among the German- 
speaking races. Her influence in home affairs was erratic and would have 
been negligible had not her imprudences, by discrediting the monarchy, 
contributed to the fall of the ancien régime. 

With the outbreak of the Revolution the political réle of Marie 
Antoinette changed. Foreign policy became a secondary consideration. 
The queen of France and mother of the dauphin became the advocate of 
her husband at the court of Vienna, from a sincere conviction that in 
asking the emperor to restore the king his freedom she was asking him 
‘to save France from total ruin’, Mlle Arnaud-Bouteloup acquits her of 
conspiring with the émigrés and of sending money out of the country, but 
agrees that the charges of promoting foreign interference and of supplying 
information to the enemy are proved, even to the extent of sending the 
emperor Dumouriez’s plan of attack on Belgium. While assuring Mirabeau, 
Barnave, and the feuillants in turn of her good faith and complete con- 
fidence, she continued to work behind their backs for an armed congress, 
because she was satisfied that the liberty of the king to lead the nation 
could not be restored until ‘ toutes les puissances s’en mélent’. The plan 
of an armed congress matured in 1814. The crime of Marie-Antoinette lay 
in not realizing that neither France nor Europe was ripe for it in 1792. 

Mile Arnaud-Bouteloup does not claim to have added any new material, 
but she has drawn on all the volumes of correspondence, both diplomatic 
and personal, notably on that between the queen and the fewillants not 
published till 1913. By comparing day by day the letters to her French 
and foreign advisers, she has shown both the tortuous method and consistent 
purpose of Marie-Antoinette, and has presented a complete and convincing 
study of that queen against whom the scales of fate were so heavily 
weighted. M. A. PickForD. 


Kronprins Frederik og hans Regering 1797-1807. I Bind. Af AxeEL 
LixvaLp. (Kobenhavn: Gad, 1923.) 


Tats solid volume of 378 pages of text, followed by nearly a hundred of 
notes and index, is the outcome of an invitation to the author to complete 
the Danmark-Norges Historie of Holm. On delving into archives hitherto 
unused, however, Herr Linvald became convinced that the period 1797- 
1807 had been misjudged. In place of lassitude and reaction after 
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Bernstorfi’s great reforms, leading naturally to the disasters of 1807-14, 
he found a decade of continued adhesion to the principle of progress under 
a firm, humane, and industrious regent prince. The agrarian question 
and the economic needs of other classes occupied the attention of the 
government to the prejudice of prudence in foreign affairs, and although 
the limitations of the future Frederick VI were reflected in the doctrinaire 
character of Danish legislation, the achievement of this period in the 
region of reform bears comparison with that of Bernstorff’s days. 

The first section of the volume deals with the machinery and personnel 
of the government. Christian VII, suppressed as irresponsible in 1772, 
continued to his death in 1808 to preside in the council, to play his part 
in the circle at court, and to command a measure of loyal affection in 
the country. It is unfortunate that the evidence utilized here was not 
considered by Dr. Viggo Christiansen when he diagnosed the malady of 
the king. The real ruler of Denmark, however, was the future Frederick VI, 
whose character and contribution are elaborately analysed. It is startling 
to find so desiccated a prince dabbling in spiritualism and hearing from 
his father-in-law, that Charles of Hesse whom the English were wont to 
bribe, how the ghost of the ponderous A. P. Bernstorff had appeared in 
a white mantle with the news that his function in the holy places was to 
tend the holy plants. In 1801, when Reventlow and Schimmelmann were 
unnerved by the storm, the crown prince played a royal part, but the 
more terrible crisis of 1807 proved him rather an administrator than a 
statesman. 

Having scrutinized the several persons and bodies which composed the 
government, Herr Linvald devotes his second section to its activity in 
protecting trade and navigation, and to the policy of neutrality. With 
the aid of the British records a narrative, clear and detailed though not 
particularly novel, traces the efforts of the Danes to safeguard the new pro- 
sperity which they owed to the struggle between France and England. The 
French, it would appear, showed conspicuous moderation in naval matters 
when their power had vanished; the English, when they had become 
supreme. For the catastrophe Herr Linvald is inclined to blame Joachim 
Bernstorff, whose policy of asserting impossible juridical claims he con- 
trasts with that of securing practical concessions which Denmark followed 
during the great war. The unwisdom of the Danish government, and 
its blind trust in the good fortune which had shielded the state during 
the eighteenth century, resulted in the mishandling of Canning, who 
“ despite all his considerable qualities lacked experience and intimate 
knowledge of the unwritten laws of diplomacy and was moreover 
self-confident and inconsiderate, opinionated and irritable’. Thus two 
friendly nations drifted into a seven years’ war which cost the weaker 
Norway. 

The third section is a detailed study of social and economic policy, 
dealing successively with agrarian reform and the completion of peasant 
emancipation, trade, and navigation, the latter surprisingly wide and 
ambitious, and industry and manufacture, which in 1801 supported only 
15,430 souls. A brief ‘ retrospect and results’, notes, and a personal 
index conclude a lucid and serviceable work. W. F. Reppaway. 
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The Foreign Policy of Castlereagh, 1815-1822. By C. K. Wesster. 
(London: Bell, 1924.) 


THOsE students of history who happen to be chiefly interested in modern 
Europe have been looking forward with pleasure to the appearance of 
Professor Webster’s work on Castlereagh. They will not be disappointed 
in reading it. It is what the French call a work of longue haleine, the 
result of prolonged study, and composed in a sustained, closely reasoned 
effort. It is a very substantial volume, full of information and ideas, 
with full references throughout the pages. The reader naturally desires 
to peruse a book like this with especial care, to mark its important passages, 
and to assimilate its information and conclusions at leisure. The present 
writer did, as a matter of fact, begin by marking the important passages 
as he read, but he soon practically abandoned this system, for he found, 
as he went on, that he was marking nearly every line or paragraph. This 
was because much of the information was either new, or was put in a new, 
fresh way, and because all the ideas and conclusions were interesting, 
many of them arresting, most of them to be agreed with, and the balance 
to be disagreed with or queried. 

Mr. Webster states his outstanding ideas concerning Castlereagh’s 
foreign policy at and after the conclusion of the great war as follows : 
first, that under the influence of this statesman, during the seven years 
after the second peace of Paris (20 November 1815), ‘ British foreign 
policy, both in principle and method, followed a course entirely different 
from any that had previously existed’; secondly, that this new policy, 
although broken off sharply in 1822 and never resumed during the rest 
of the nineteenth century, ‘ left a permanent impress on European 
diplomacy’; thirdly, that this new policy, largely the result of the 
struggle against the French Revolution and Napoleon, was, in the particular 
form which it assumed, mainly due to Castlereagh. The particular inven- 
tion of Castlereagh in this new foreign policy was (Mr. Webster adds) 
the new system of Conferences which was associated with it. So long as the British 
statesman lived, this system, although distorted by continental autocracies, did not 


entirely lose its original character ; but when Castlereagh died, there was nothing left 
to check the disruptive forces of Europe. 


The European system, in the period after the great war, centred round 
the institution of monarchy. The monarchs had been the symbols of 
resistance to the Revolution and to Napoleonic domination. They 
remained, after the war, the representatives of stability and of inter- 
national law, because, through their fellow-feeling for each other as 
brother monarchs, they looked upon Europe as a confraternity or unity. 
Mr. Webster does justice to the institution of monarchy, but he is hard 
on the individual monarchs. It was ‘ an age’, he says, ‘ when most 
monarchs were defective in intellect’. Yet it is scarcely necessary to 
say that the tsar Alexander I was above the standard of intelligence of 
the average member of the educated classes ; that William I of the Nether- 
lands was distinctly a roi éclairé; that Louis XVIII, even if he had ‘ for- 
gotten nothing and learned nothing’ since the Revolution, showed a- 
large fund of good sense after the restoration; while Francis I of Austria, 
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though a wooden sort of Habsburg, was at any rate quite up to the average 
level of intelligence. Frederick William III of Prussia is held by some, 
probably far too complaisant, Prussian historians to have shown con- 
summate statesmanship in the period of reorganization between the 
battle of Jena and the war of liberation. When Mr. Webster describes 
the character of the prince regent of Great Britain, he admits that he 
had a good deal of ability, and ‘ exercised an influence on the acts of his 
Government which, intangible, elusive, uncertain, was perhaps more 
apparent in foreign affairs than in any other business of state’. In fact, 
Mr. Webster’s short but comprehensive and graphic estimate of George IV 
is one of the very best things of its kind. It has the sure, light touch that 
comes of a thorough command of the documents. Like George IV, behind 
Castlereagh, other figures stand forth on Mr. Webster’s canvas: the 
sensible, modest Liverpool, the arrogant but chastened Canning, Wellington, 
the devotee of public duty, independent of party, the most truly European 
figure among British statesmen of that time. But Castlereagh properly 
holds the attention of all in the centre of the picture. 

In Castlereagh’s period Great Britain, largely as the result of the 

part she had played in the war and in the peace settlement, began to be 
the representative of enlightened European opinion, the guardian of the 
public conscience of Europe. In Great Britain, Mr. Webster finely says : 
The emotions and interests evoked by the War were almost insensibly replaced by 
more humane and tolerant feelings, to which the ideas of nationality and self-govern- 
ment, hitherto associated with the excesses of the French Revolution, began to make 
a special appeal. 
Castlereagh was not insensible to this; but he had to work with the other 
statesmen and princes of Europe. He had ‘ necessarily to make some 
compromise between their demands and those of his own countrymen’. 
His greatest difficulty was to prevent Alexander I and Metternich from 
turning ‘ the simple idea of Diplomacy by Conference into a guarantee of 
thrones and governments’. Yet, Mr. Webster holds, Castlereagh was 
successful during his lifetime in preventing this perversion of the policy of 
European solidarity, and without breaking away (as his successor at 
the Foreign Office did) from the European alliance. He kept Great 
Britain in the European system and maintained her high influence at the 
courts of the monarchs, and this without sacrificing his country’s material 
interests. 


Castlereagh was a careful steward of his country’s interests. If he subordinated 
minor points to the cause of international peace, he never gave way on what he regarded 
as essential. So far as material interests are concerned, it is difficult to see what he 
could have done to make more permanent and extensive the power of the British 


Empire. 

As a matter of fact, Castlereagh did advance his country’s interests in the 
period under consideration by the consolidation (not the extension) of 
British power on the frontier of Canada and the United States, by his 
relations with Spain’s rebel South American colonies, and by the growth 
of British India. Mr. Webster does full justice to the first two of these 
achievements. India he leaves entirely out of his purview, as it was not 
within Castlereagh’s department, although the secretary of state was 
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by no means a stranger to Indian affairs or without influence upon them, 
In his South American policy Castlereagh’s most obvious aim was the 
idealistic one of bringing about the legal abolition of the slave-trade. 
At the congress of Vienna he had induced the powers to adopt a‘ wish’ 
for the suppression of the trade; and by 1820 he had secured a legal 
enactment of this suppression by Spain. He was equally earnest in using 
his influence to effect a similar object in the colonial possessions of France 
and Portugal. The evangelical humanitarians were sometimes a little 
impatient of his circumspect handling of the question of the slave-trade. 
But 


Wilberforce always recognized the sincerity and practical character of his work... . 
In spite of growing differences in both domestic and foreign politics the two men 
continued in friendly relations until Castlereagh’s death, to which, though Wilberforce 
scarcely recognizes the fact, the unremitting efforts which he had made on behalf of 
Abolition had undoubtedly contributed. 

Castlereagh’s great invention was diplomacy by conference. He told 
Richard Rush, the minister of the United States to the court of St. James, 
that ‘ it had been his habit to treat of business in frank conversations ; 
a course which saved time and was in other ways preferable as a general 
one to official notes’. Not that Castlereagh was averse from writing : 
he sent out innumerable dispatches and official or semi-official letters, 
most of them, as Mr. Webster remarks, in his own hand. But he estab- 
lished periodic, although not regular, meetings of the powers as a normal 
feature of the European system. He is, building upon the suggestions 
which Pitt had given him in 1805, the creator of the concert of Europe. 
He is the architect of the treaty of Chaumont and of the Quadruple Alliance 
of 1815. The celebrated Article VI of this treaty is, Mr. Webster says, the 
origin of the conferences : he might have called it the origin of the concert. 

Mr. Webster rightly lays the emphasis on this treaty and article 
of 20 November rather than on the Holy Alliance of 26 September. At 
the same time I am not sure whether he is not a little too scant in his 
treatment of the Holy Alliance, which in very beautiful language expressed 
a truly noble ideal; and the ideal remains when people who sometimes 
misapplied it have passed away. It is true that Mr. Webster says, alluding 
to the accusation levelled against the Holy Alliance of being directed against 
liberty: ‘ No charge could have been more false so far as te original 
conception of the Holy Alliance was concerned.’ But while he is absolutely 
fair-minded in his judgement, he does not give much space to the Holy 
Alliance, and obviously considers it of little value when compared with 
Castlereagh’s more practical plan. 

Of the perplexing character of Alexander I Mr. Webster gives a skilful 
description. Readers would equally or even more have welcomed a pen- 
portrait of Metternich, of whom, as Mr. Webster says, no adequate 
biography exists. The policy of Austria after 1815 is excellently described, 
but Metternich’s character only incidentally, and with little sympathy 
to that claim for almost liberal and large-minded views that Austrians 
advance on his behalf. On the other hand, a remark (not essential indeed 
to his main argument) which Mr. Webster makes on Austrian policy 
of the period before 1815 is surely scarcely justified: ‘ She had been, 
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like Britain, the consistent foe of France.’ Austria had been in alliance 
with Napoleon in the years 1810-13, and it is very difficult to explain the 
ascendancy which Metternich acquired in the councils of the allies only 
a few months after being in alliance with the French empire. 

Castlereagh’s position in Europe, as Mr. Webster shows, was due to 
the important and persistent part played by Great Britain in the war, 
to her great (although not unimpaired) strength and resources at the end 
of the war, and to Castlereagh’s own sterling character and ability. In 
estimating Great Britain’s power as compared with that of her allies in 
the period of the congresses, perhaps Mr. Webster has not quite fully 
analysed the economic situation. Foreign affairs, naturally, are his 
primary consideration, and economics, which he does not neglect, enter 
into the subject only incidentally. But they might perhaps enter a little 
more. Gentz, the value of whose Dispatches to the Hospodars of Wallachia 
Mr. Webster depreciates, has some most suggestive remarks on the relative 
financial position of the powers at the end of the war. 

Readers will probably look with most interest to Mr. Webster’s account 
of the congresses of Aix-la-Chapelle and Troppau, which show the concert 
of Europe at its most impressive and active moments. The congress of 
Aix-la-Chapelle was an almost unqualified success, and its effects upon 
Europe beneficent. It was what Castlereagh called ‘ the great machine 
of European peace’ working at its best. But at the congress of Troppau 
the statesmen of the concert divided over the insoluble question of inter- 
vention: when does a domestic affair like a revolution become by its 
infectiousness or its aggressiveness a European affair? The Foreign Office 
and chancelleries of Europe did not differ on the principle. They agreed 
that intervention might be necessary if the conflagration of domestic 
revolution was spreading, or was being spread, to other states; but they 
differed over what was a revolution and what constituted its dangerous- 
ness to Europe. 

Were Castlereagh’s difficulties, in his efforts to keep Europe on an even 
keel, due to intransigence on the part of certain foreign statesmen; or 
were they partly due to his own character ? He was honest, he was able, 
he was experienced, and he was unremittingly industrious. Mr. Webster 
adds that he had one serious defect: he would not take the parliament, 
the public, into his confidence ; and so he had to do without the driving 
or sustaining force of public opinion. Thus his very decided and con- 
vincingly argued protest against the repressive Troppau protocol was 
robbed of much of its possible effect. ‘The logic and force of this paper’, 
says Mr. Webster, ‘were unanswerable.’ But it did not induce continental 
statesmen to change their methods. They modified the protocol, but its 
result was, so far as Great Britain was concerned, for the time being, ‘an 
open and public breach with the alliance’. Mr. Webster thinks that the 
facile assent of Castlereagh to the amendment (almost the suppression) 
of the Sicilian constitution in 1816 seriously weakened his position when- 
ever he wished subsequently to put a check on the interventionist policy 
of continental statesmen. 

The Foreign Policy of Castlereagh is a monument to the memory of 
a great man. It is a splendid contribution to the study of diplomacy 
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and international relations. It has the European atmosphere. No 
praise is too high to be given to the scholarship of the book. Without 
being cumbered by its notes, it has numerous exact and interesting refer- 
ences to British and_European archives, and has a valuable appendix of 
original documents. It would be easy, of course, to point out archives 
which have not been fully used, for the present and former capitals of 
Kurope are full of documents. But Mr. Webster has gone far and wide 
in his researches, and has shown energy and enterprise in a remarkable 
degree. In ending a review of this fine work on the concert, it is fair to 
remember that Professor Alison Phillips, with his book on the Confedera- 
tion of Europe, was the pioneer of the subject in England. Mr. Webster’s 
book is a magnificent development of the scholarship of British diplomatic 
history. It is earnestly to be hoped that the educated British public, 
as well as the students of history, will make use of it. R. B. Mowar. 


Western Australia. A History. By J. 8. Batrye. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1924.) 

The Foundation and Settlement of South Australia. By A. GRENFELL PRICE. 
(Adelaide: Preece, 1924.) 


Tue history of British occupation of Western Australia falls naturally 
into four main stages. The first, prefaced by the occupation of King 
George’s Sound in 1826, began definitely with the occupaticn of the Swan 
River in 1829, and Dr. Battye ascribes the venture to fear of the French, 
the propaganda of Captain Stirling, and the interest shown by English 
capitalists, chief of whom was Thomas Peel. The initial hardships of the 
settlers were followed by a long period of depression, caused in part by 
the folly of the early land grants (though Wakefield’s picture of their 
operation is shown by Dr. Battye to be inaccurate and exaggerated), in 
part by the unsuitability of the majority of the settlers for the rough life 
which they had chosen. No good results came when the Wakefield propa- 
ganda raised the price of land, for land was already a drug on the market, 
and the Land Fund which the theory contemplated as the result of alienation 
by the Crown, and which was to be used to introduce labour, was practically 
non-existent. The colonists continually raised the cry of shortage of labour, 
and finally, disregarding the old boast that the colony was to be the home 
‘of free men only, petitioned for the establishment of a penal station, just 
when the eastern states were shaking themselves free of the convict system. 

Transportation to Western Australia lasted from 1849 till 1868, during 
which period 9,721 convicts were sent out. Their presence supplied a 
quantity of cheap labour, made possible the completion of necessary 
public works, and brought into the colony a good deal of English money. 
The system carried Western Australia a stage further in development, 
and when it ceased, largely owing to the pressure of Australian opinion, 
a cry was actually raised for ‘ compensation’ from the imperial government. 
The removal of the convicts, however, rendered possible the develop- 
ment of the colony as a self-governing community. Representative 
government came by stages; a definite step was taken in 1870, when 
a legislative council, two-thirds elective, was granted. A radical party 
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under the leadership of 8. H. Parker pressed for further advances. During 
the eighties opinion took form; towards the end of that period it won 
a valuable convert in Governor Broome, and after discussions of the 
greatest interest, Western Australia was in 1890 granted responsible 
government, with control over the vast areas of the north-west. Since 
that time advance has been uninterrupted. Gold, already found in the 
Kimberleys in the eighties, was now discovered in the eastern district ; 
a vast increase of population resulted, and it was the pressure of opinion 
on the part of the new elements of the population that induced the state 
to enter the federation of Australia. 

Dr. Battye’s book traces this growth, in the greatest detail, from year 
to year. As a chronicle carefully composed, and crammed with facts, 
it will be useful to the student of colonial history. It is, however, weak 
in arrangement, and almost completely lacking in ‘atmosphere’. This 
is partly due to its mass of detail, and to the rather bald style of the 
author, but in part to the fact that the sources which he has had at his 
command are almost entirely official records and newspapers. One would 
like to know whether it is possible, even at this late hour, to collect the 
more intimate records of colonial life which are often to be found in the 
possession of pioneering families. 

The book of Mr. A. G. Price is in marked contrast with that of 
Dr. Battye. It covers a much shorter period (the history of South Australia 
in its first sixteen years) and therefore embodies less labour; but the 
author, instead of being satisfied with chronology, has taken much trouble 
to select, to arrange, and to expound. The theme of these years is one of 
crisis and recovery. The crisis is usually ascribed to the mistakes of the 
Wakefield theory and the greater mistakes of its partial application, to 
the division of control between the colonial office and the board of com- 
missioners appointed under the Foundation Act, to the land speculation 
in Adelaide, and to the aggravation of the initial diseases by the spending 
policy of Governor Gawler. Mr. Price drives home the unfortunate results 
of the division of control during the Hindmarsh period, but he brings new 
factors into light and reverses old judgements. The inexperience and errors 
of the board of commissioners, the main cause of the trouble throughout, 
showed itself especially in the persecution of the best man in the colony, 
the surveyor, Colonel Light, and in the persistent mismanagement of 
the surveying problem. The failure to keep the surveys in advance of the 
demand for land is stressed as the chief cause of the accumulation of the 
population in Adelaide, for it meant that the stream of immigrants was 
dammed up in the town, and forced to wait till country lands should be 
available. This was the situation which Governor Gawler found, and if in 
some respects his spending was unduly extravagant, the policy was in the 
main forced upon him. His hands were tied by engagements into which 
the commissioners had entered, and it stands to his credit that he pushed 
on the work of surveys, a very costly business, and that he was successful 
in hastening the occupation of the colonists in primary industries. It was 
this action which eventually saved the colony, and, had not the folly of the 


commissioners delayed it for two years, the crisis, in all probability, would 
never have occurred. 
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Though the writer reverses the judgement which has till recently been 
passed upon Gawler, he does full justice to the courageous and necessary 
work of Grey, who restored solvency by the most rigid economy. 

The book is well written and well arranged; it gives a clear picture 
of the early days of the colony, and of some of the personalities. It is 
from beginning to end strong in its emphasis of geographical conditions. 

W. K. Hancocx. 


Cavour et VUnité Italienne. Tome ii. 1848-1856. Par Paut MartrTer. 
(Paris: Alcan, 1925.) 


Mazzini: the Story of a Great Italian. By Evytu Hiyxiey. (London: 
Allen & Unwin, 1924.) 

The Early Life and Letters of Cavour, 1810-1848. By A. J. Wuyte. 
(Oxford : University Press, 1925.) 


M. MatTeR continues in the second volume the work published three years 
ago, and traces Cavour’s career from the revolutionary days of March 
1848 down to the end of the congress of Paris. Thayer and others have 
written so much about Cavour that there is not much new to be added. 
But the French historian of Bismarck gives a sympathetic account of 
the greatest statesman of modern Italy. He shows Cavour as a journalist 
demanding war against Austria in 1848 in his newspaper, the Risorgimento ; 
he describes Cavour’s first failure in the first elections to the subalpine 
parliament, his election at a by-election, and his entry into the cabinet 
in 1850 as minister of agriculture, commerce, and marine. ‘ Obliged to 
translate into Italian what he thought in French’, Cavour yet made his 
mark as a debater, while he carried out gradually by a series of com- 
mercial treaties the free-trade policy learnt from Peel, and by transporting 
the naval establishment to Spezzia made Genoa an exclusively commercial 
port. His visit to London in 1852 resulted in his becoming ‘ plus anglo- 
mane que jamais’, and led up to Clarendon’s warm support of Sardinia 
throughout the Paris congress. This is the most valuable part of the 
volume ; for the climax of those years was Cavour’s perspicacity in seeing 
that ‘ la revanche de Novara était en Crimée’, despite the opposition of 
his minister of foreign affairs, Dabormida, of the right, of the extreme left, 
and the commercial interests of the Genoese in the Black Sea. French 
documents hitherto unpublished show Napoleon III to have been more 
pro-Italian than his minister of foreign affairs, and the author’s shrewd 
remarks on Italy’s historical tendency to mix in the eastern question are 
true of later times (p. 278), as in the telling sentence: ‘ Détestant la 
politique des Russes, les Génois appréciaient leurs grains.’ The resolve 
of Cavour to be treated at the congress as the equal of the Austrian 
delegate is characteristic. As the author concludes, Italy’s ‘ intervention 
in the Crimean war, her participation in the congress of Paris, have 
profoundly influenced the history of Europe’. The volume, which is 
largely documented, is also agreeably written. Crispi, however, was not 
a‘ Neapolitan’, but a Sicilian (p. 238). 

M. Matter truly says that after 1856 ‘ the coming man was no longer 


1 Ante, xxxviii. 473. 
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Mazzini, but Cavour’. To-day Mazzini seems of far less account in Italy 
even than then, despite Professor Silva’s opinion, which his enthusiastic 
biographer, Mrs. Hinkley, endorses, that he‘ stands like a rock’. Modern 
Italy has drifted far away from his doctrines, and many of his. countrymen 
now regard him as a doctrinaire. This new biography is, however, 
pleasantly written, and based upon all the recognized authorities, such as 
Messrs. Bolton King, Okey, Trevelyan, and Stillman, without adding 
much to previous knowledge of the subject. Mrs. Hinkley is an idealist 
and no politician, least of all in the Italian sense of the word, and she 
therefore writes of Cavour as ‘ without principles in politics, unashamed 
of double dealing either with kings or popular leaders, . . . and wholly 
lacking in spiritual imagination or resource’. But, while she scarcely 
realizes the unsentimental, practical Italian, and especially Piedmontese 
mentality, she sees that Mazzini’s dream of an Italian republic, as Crispi 
said, would have divided, not united, the Italians. In 1870 the Pied- 
montese would not have accepted a Neapolitan president nor a Neapolitan 
a Piedmontese, while a Sicilian would have accepted neither. Not till 
1887 did a southerner become even prime minister. 

Mr. Whyte’s book on Cavour’s early life, based on his published letters 
and articles and on Senator Ruffini’s standard work, seeks to portray the 
man rather than the statesman. The most interesting part is that describ- 
ing Cavour’s visits to England, which the author calls ‘ a turning-point in 
his life’. It covers much the same ground as M. Matter’s first volume, 
but contains good illustrations. Witi1am MILLER. 


The Civil War in America. By WatteR Gaston SHOTWELL, Two vols. 
(London: Longmans, 1923.) 


Tus work presents some interesting features. In the first place it is a 
history treating of a great war in considerable detail, but without a single 
map or sketch. There is high authority for the judgement that ‘a book 
on military history, unfortunately both for writers and readers, is useless 
without maps’. On the score of expense their absence might perhaps have 
been condoned, if the writer had been careful to consider his reader’s 
convenience and spare him unnecessary geographical details. But this 
is precisely what he has not done. The reader will require elaborate maps 
if he is to follow the course of military operations narrated in these pages. 
The author has concentrated upon the military side of the war. He pays 
but little attention to the internal problems of the north, none at all to 
those of the south? He does not touch upon foreign policy, and no mention 
is made of the Trent case, though undoubtedly it influenced McClellan in 
December 1861. His history goes into considerably greater detail than 
the general reader requires, whilst the student without the aid of maps 
will learn but little from its treatment of military problems. 

Secondly, he has abstained from giving any reference to his authorities. 
The text is thus preserved from encroachment and the reader gets the 
benefit. But the battles of the American civil war, at least as much as 
those of any other great war, bristle with controversial points, which 
have long been the subject of acrimonious discussion. Yet Mr. Shotwell 
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writes as if no question ever had been or could be raised as to the course 
of events in any battle. He gives a clear-cut description of the battle, 
as he conceives it to have been fought, and ignores the possibility that there 
may be other and very different versions of its course. In his preface he 
refers to the one hundred and thirty volumes of the official Records of 
the Union and Confederate Armies. But this reference will not bring 
much comfort to the reader, who finds certain statements demonstrably 
inaccurate. Lee was not sent to the Crimea (i. 111); McClellan was an 
engineer, not a gunner (i. 112); Elzey was not killed at the first Bull Run 
battle (i. 134). This last mistake betrays a curious confusion of thought. 
The original commander of the brigade was not Elzey, but Kirby Smith, 
who fell severely wounded, but not killed, and Elzey himself, who succeeded 
him in command, was serving the next year under Jackson in the Shenan- 
doah valley. Rossville was not a mile away from Chattanooga (ii. 10), 
but at least five miles distant, and this error makes Rosecrans’s conduct 
seem even more extraordinary than it really was. It was the Lackawanna 
which fired a 9-inch gun and smashed the Tennessee’s port shutter in the 
battle of Mobile Bay, and not vice versa as stated (ii. 297-8). General 
Doubleday’s Christian name was not Arthur (i. 84), but Abner. 

Nor can Mr. Shotwell lay claim to the virtue of impartiality. He sets 
out to prove that the federals owed their ultimate victory not to their 
greater numbers or their overwhelming superiority in material resources, 
but to the superior fighting qualities of their troops and better generalship. 
In summing up the first Bull Run battle, after quoting the figures for the 
union killed, wounded, and prisoners, and those of the confederate killed 
and wounded only, he complacently remarks, ‘ These figures show that 
it was by no means an unequal battle’. The next sentence makes it 
plain that ‘ these figures’ refers to the killed and wounded only. But 
if the 1,460 prisoners taken by the confederates are set against the 13 
confederates missing, the reader will probably draw a different conclusion. 
He also seeks to show that in this battle the federals were outnumbered. 
By deducting one division, left by McDowell to guard his line of com- 
munications, and by adding together the whole of Beauregard’s and 
Johnston’s forces, though one of the latter’s brigades only arrived on the 
afternoon of the battle, he proves to his own satisfaction that McDowell 
was outnumbered by 4,000 men. In describing the decisive struggle for 
the Henry House hill he twice conveys the impression that half of 
McDowell’s army was fighting the whole of the confederate forces. Yet 
four pages later he writes that only eight of Beauregard’s regiments were 
engaged there, and finally admits that it was Johnston’s army which 
‘ actually fought and defeated McDowell ’. 

He is naturally led to the belief that the war was really won in the 
west, because it was in the west that most of the federal victories were 
gained. This belief has caused him to adopt a curious arrangement of his 
subject-matter, setting aside the chronological order of events. Twenty 
consecutive chapters are devoted to the western theatre of war, carrying 
the tale from the outbreak of war down to the end of 1863. But the 
struggle round Petersburg and Richmond, and Lee’s retreat to Appo- 
mattox Court House, covering a period from the middle of June 1864 
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to the beginning of the following April, are relegated to the final chapter 
of the book. This arrangement shows a false sense of proportion. Grant’s 
victories in the west were won over second-rate troops. In 1864 he found 
the army of northern Virginia very different. Unable to outmanceuvre 
Lee, he had to fall back upon methods of attrition. The summer months 
of that year, when Grant was incurring tremendous losses in his attempt 
to crush Lee, proved the supreme test of the north’s power of endurance, 

Naturally too he prefers the western generals. Grant, Sherman, and 
Sheridan are his heroes. For McClellan he has little mercy. He denounces 
him as having deliberately caused Pope’s defeat. To save the latter’s 
reputation he gives a distorted version of the second Bull Run campaign, 
crediting Pope with having located Jackson’s and Lee’s positions earlier 
than he actually did. By substituting ‘ Lee’s army’ for ‘ Jackson’s 
corps ’, he conveys the impression that Pope was attacking Lee’s whole 
force on 30 August, whereas he was only renewing his previous day’s 
attack upon Jackson, whom he believed to be in retreat. Porter is made 
to share with McClellan the responsibility for Pope’s defeat. The author 
commends the sentence of the court martial which dismissed Porter from 
the service, but whilst alluding to his subsequent reinstatement is careful 
to refrain from recording the finding of the court of inquiry, which at last 
had before it the confederate records, without which no final judgement 
could be pronounced. 

He also depreciates Meade in order to praise Sheridan. In closing 
his account of the latter’s Shenandoah campaign he conveys a false 
impression by the statement that ‘ Sheridan’s infantry soon went to 
Grant and formed one of the best fighting units in closing the struggle 
with Lee ’, as if the VIth Corps, to which reference is made, had not always 
belonged to the army of the Potomac and fought through the Wilderness 
and Spotsylvania battles under Meade’s command. 

It is curious that the preface gives no indication of the date of com- 
position. Internal evidence suggests that it preceded the late war. The 
author does not appear to be acquainted with the writings of the latest 
students of the war. Had he consulted the works of Henderson, Bigelow, 
and Livermore, he would hardly have repeated the long-exploded legend 
of Pleasanton’s exploits at Chancellorsville. His eulogy upon Thomas, 
the ‘ rock of Chickamauga’, is somewhat extravagant. It is now estab- 
lished that Thomas had drawn to himself two-thirds, not one-half (ii. 17) 
of the federal army by his constant demands for reinforcements, when the 
enemy confronting him was actually inferior in numbers. 

It is a pity that this work is marred by these blemishes. For it has 
many good points. It is eminently readable, written in an easy and graphic 
style. The author is quick to seize the chance of making a dramatic point, 
and remembering that the majority of readers are more interested in people 
than in things, he has enlivened his narrative of events with anecdotes 
about the chief persons engaged in them. In spite of his federal prejudices 
there is singularly little in these pages which need give offence to a reason- 
able southerner. The first nine chapters, which deal with the slavery 
question and the causes of the war, are particularly interesting and written 
with real moderation. They present an able and reasonable view of the 
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federal case. In chapter xxxvii a good account is given of the measures 
adopted by the federal government to finance the war. Unfortunately 
there is no corresponding picture of confederate finance. 

Mr. Shotwell has been badly treated by his proof reader. Misspellings 
of proper names are far too frequent. Parke is spelt in three different 
ways in one chapter. The federal Pope is twice referred to as the con- 
federate Polk. ‘ Horse guards’ for‘ home guards’ has a humorous sound. 


W. B. Woop. 


Geschichte Europas seit den Vertragen von 1815 bis zum Frankfurter Frieden 
von 1871. Neunter Band. Dritte Abteilung. Dritter und Vierter 
Band. Von ALFRED Stern. (Stuttgart: Cotta, 1923, 1924.) 


A SOLID contribution of more than 1,100 pages of text completes Dr. Stern’s 
survey of the decade which established the German empire. This epoch, 
inaugurating for Cis-Balkan Europe a peace whose duration ‘has perhaps 
never been experienced since the days of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius’, 
marks the appointed goal of his own labours of thirty years. In these 
volumes, no less than in those preceding, he proves himself ‘exact, 
sincere, and impartial; free from passion, and not to be biased either 
by interest, fear, resentment or affection, to deviate from truth which is 
the mother of history . . . the director of future times’. So devoted is 
he to ‘ objectivity’, indeed, that he declines to contrast the Europe of 
that day and of this further than by saying that the community of interests 
and ideas between the nations which he postulated has not yet been 
restored, but that, beyond his hope, the archives of Berlin and Vienna have 
been thrown open. 

The inevitable limitations of a work with so vast a scope are apparent 
in the first chapter (France, 1860-4). Here the author covers ground 
upon which in an early treatise he threw light more than fifty years ago. 
He can now ransack the treasures of Vienna, but time has not allowed 
him to draw from them all that would have illuminated Napoleon’s policy 
in Mexico. The widespread and not entirely baseless conviction that 
the whole of Latin North America was destined to follow Texas if Europe 
was impotent or inactive should certainly be taken into the account. 
In the next chapter, a valuable survey of Italy to the convention of 
September 1864, the chronological narrative hardly permits the full 
exposure of the persistent importance of the Venetian question or the 
full tale of possible solutions. Chapters on the Polish insurrection of 1863 
and on the Balkan region show the author’s versatility and erudition, 
while England, from 1860 to 1871, receives an excellent summary of less 
than fifty pages, based on the English classic biographies and on German 
studies of English social development. Attributing English reforms in 
education and in the army largely to the influence of Prussia, the author 
turns to trace the rise of Bismarckian Europe in the remaining three- 
quarters of these books. 

It is difficult to suppose that Dr. Stern’s account of the years 1862-71, 
as the work of a contemporary who is at once sympathetic and judicial 
and exceptionally well informed, will not have permanent value. The 
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facts moralize, if the author stays his hand, as when Treitschke styles 
Bismarck’s advent ‘ complete frivolity at the helm’, while on 3 February 
1864 the minister informs the council that the war is for the annexation 
of the duchies, which should lead to a European struggle. Careful accounts 
of the internal politics of Austria-Hungary and France, and, on a slighter 
foundation, of Denmark, suggest much with regard to the causes of German 
success that the author studiously refrains from saying. Of the Ems 
telegram his account is as follows : 

This permission [to publish] offered Bismarck the desired opportunity in place of mere 
defence to make a counterstroke which should force France to a breach. Penetrated 
by the conviction that war could be avoided only at the price of Prussia’s honour and 
of the national trust in her, and assured by Moltke . . . that a swift beginning of the 
fight was more profitable than postponement, he gave to the telegram which was 
otherwise unsuitable . . . for literal publication, a . . . shorter and much sharper 
rendering, by omissions and condensation. . . . The uninitiated reader was bound to 
receive the impression that the king, feeling that he had been insulted, had imme- 
diately and finally showed the French representative the door. This impression must 
be still stronger because the . . . telegram was dated not as a communication of the 
foreign office from Berlin but ostensibly from Ems, as an immediate decision of the 
king. . . . With nice psychological calculation, Bismarck added to the communication 
to Munich and St. Petersburg the remark that King Louis and the Tsar Alexander 
would be sensitive to the fact that Benedetti, when presenting his demand, ‘ had 
addressed the king against his will, on the promenade, and in a provocative manner’. 
The same to Granville . . . the supplement being based on the faulty foundation of 
abgefangen at the beginning of the king’s note to Abeken. 

In the wider and more complex world of modern times it will be 
hardly possible for a successor to Dr. Stern to write two years of European 
history with one year’s labour. The student of 1871-1914 will therefore 
in all likelihood continue to lack a trustworthy and well-proportioned 
monograph on the scale of that which has now reached its close. 

W. F. Reppaway. 


‘Ioropia tis Xiov. Topos B’. By Groretos I. Zouotras. (‘Ev ’A@jvas. 
SaxedAadpros, 1924.) 


Tus volume ! of the great history of Chios is the most important, covering 
the fortunes of the island from the earliest times to the Turkish conquest 
in 1566. The author inclines to the belief of Aleaeus and Simonides, that 
Homer was a Chian, and thinks that a ‘ Homeric School’ there was the 
origin of the Aacxaddrerpa of the Genoese scholars, which is really an altar 
of Cybele. Hence the mention of Volissés as his abode, the tradition of 
his tomb at the castle of 8. Angelo, and the villa Homerica, named by 
Cyriacus of Ancona. We are shown the commercial importance of ancient 
Chios, of which its many slaves are a proof, whereas its wealth in Roman 
times was ‘ only a shadow of the Chios of the fourth and fifth centuries ’, 
despite its autonomy, although the presence of Jews there from the time 
of the Diadéchoi might point to the contrary. There is a local tradition 
that St. Paul passed through Chios, and the martyrdom of St. Isidore 
gave it its patron saint. The dark ages of the island from 250 to the 
Genoese occupation in 1346 contain few events. We find, however, its 
famous product, mastic, mentioned as early as the tenth century (p. 238), 


1 See ante, xxxvii. 287; xxxix. 158. 
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about which time the sea-fort—a Byzantine, not Genoese, structure— 
was built (p. 249). Ten golden bulls of Constantine Monomiachos and others 
from 1044 to 1087, concerning the famous monastery, Néa Moné, are 
given, including that of 1061, bestowing Chian Jews on that foundation, 
which from 1087 to 1259 had no history (p. 308). The name of Mono- 
machos is still. perpetuated by a torrent (p. 255, n. 3). The relations with 
the Genoese are traced from the treaty of 1155, while the Venetians (who 
carried off the body of St. Isidore in 1125) and the Amalfitans had settled 
there before the Latin conquest of Constantinople. The Catalan invasion 
under Roger de Flor in 1303 is still commemorated in the name, ra 
KaraAdvixa, near Volissés (p. 355), and the first Genoese occupation, that of 
the Zaccaria, has left a memorial in the anaglyph of the door of the Virgin 
tov XaAxeod, which is ascribed to Benedetto I of that family (p. 361). 

The long rule of the maona is amply described. Genoese ships were 
forced by law to stop at Chios, but the local Genoese who were not Gius- 
tiniani were opposed to the maona, and that company’s ill treatment of 
the Greeks led the latter to flee to the opposite Turkish coast and thus 
injured the island. Unlike other historians, Zolétas thinks that in the 
conspiracy against the maona (which he places between 1380 and 1386, 
not in 1378) the orthodox clergy took small part, but that the maonesi 
accused them to get rid of the head of the orthodox church, then styled 
not metropolitan—for no Greek metropolitan is mentioned between 1354 
and 1566—but dixaros, because he exercised ‘ the rights’ (dica:a) of the 
patriarch. A local tradition represents the conspirators as having been 
seized in the church of St. George rod Katappdxrov, thence renamed rod 
Karaddrov, and Zolétas identifies the traitor with the Doikas Diasorenés, 
mentioned in an undated document! (pp. 487-97). He also thinks the 
Genoese law court was not called d:xa:drarov but Sixacodorarov. For Genoa, 
as he writes, Chios was ‘ the first link of a long chain with Pera as centre’ 
and the Black Sea colonies as the two extremes. 

The topographical information displayed is most valuable. Thus 
the hulks of the two Genoese vessels lying in the harbour at the time of 
the Venetian siege of 1431 were found when the harbour was excavated 
in 1898. The Jews, at the beginning of summer, still pray at the tomb 
of a famous Rabbi Jacob, who died there of plague in the fourteenth 
century. The tower near the harbour was used in Genoese times as the 
place where the notables stood during ceremonies. The remains of the 
Chian saint, Hosia Matréne, were recently found in the monastery of 
Zogréphou on Athos. A place in Chios still bears the name of the Turkish 
admiral, Nepd rod BapBapoova (pp. 435, 470, n. 4, 502, 610, n. 1). A few 
errors may be noted. ‘ Livius’ (p. 211) should be Plinius, Licario (p. 329) 
was not a Lercari, ‘ Naxos’ (p. 571) should be Thasos, ‘ Italy’ (p. 591) 
Turkey, and ‘ Innocent III’ (p. 593 n.) Innocent VIII. Cyprus survived 
Chios, and the Gozzadini ruled in Siphnos after 1566. In the account of 
Baron de la Garde’s stay, there is no allusion to the inscription in Attiké 
street. The volume concludes with a number of documents relating to the 
Genoese period in translation, which scholars would have probably preferred 
in the original. The misprints in some Italian words should be corrected. 

1 Miklosich et Miiller, Acta et Diplomata, ii. 314.. 
VOL. XL.—NO. CLIX. Hh 
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The volume is a credit to the late author, to his daughter, who has 
revised it, and to the Chiote Committee, which has published it. The 
present writer, who visited Chios last summer, can only regret, with many 
Chiotes, the recent destruction of much of the historic castle by the 
refugees. But the excellent museum is some compensation, for many 
inscriptions and coats of arms of the Genoese period are sheltered there, 
while two still survive in the citadel. The late F. W. Hasluck’s paper on 
‘The Latin Monuments of Chios’! should find a place in the copious 
bibliography. WILLiAM MILLER. 


A History of the University of Oxford. Vols. i-ii. By Sm CHar.es 

Ma.tet. (London: Methuen, 1924.) 

Tue first of these two volumes deals with the medieval university and is 
brought down to the eve of the Reformation; the second covers the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Each volume contains over 450 
closely printed pages. The author promises a third volume which will deal 
with the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries and thus bring the story of 
the university down to the late war. This is a great undertaking for 
which we have every reason to be grateful. No one since the days of 
Anthony Wood has accomplished so comprehensive a history planned 
on so considerable a scale. Sir Henry Maxwell-Lyte set out to produce 
one, but official duties compelled him to lay it aside when he had com- 
pleted the history of the medieval period. His single volume remains the 
best introduction to our medieval academic history, and his eonclusions 
do not require material alteration. But since he wrote, the output of works 
on medieval thought, medieval universities in general, and Oxford 
university history in particular, has been enormous. The Oxford Historical 
Society was then in its infancy. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, if 
his work, after the lapse of forty years, and in view of all that has since 
been written, appears to-day an incomplete presentation of the subject. 
Dean Rashdall’s great work has an incompleteness of another kind. His 
subject was not Oxford alone, but the medieval universities of Europe, 
and although he treated Oxford with greater fullness than any other 
university, he took it as a type and only concerned himself with its internal 
history to illustrate the medieval university system. His work is less 
a history of Oxford university than a series of essays, admirably planned, 
on various facets of university history and of academic life and thought. 
Neither he nor Sir Henry Maxwell-Lyte brought their work down beyond 
the end.of the middle ages. 

Sir Charles Mallet has prepared himself for his work by very extensive 
reading. His,book is certain to remain for many years the best guide to 
the bibliography of Oxford academical history. He has digested the work 
of Mr. Salter, the writers of the college histories, and many others who 
have conducted research in various branches of the history of Oxford, 
its university and colleges; and out of these he has formed a narrative 
which is always lively and readable, which rises on occasion to eloquence, 
and which shows power of comprehensive treatment. It is calculated to 


1 Annual of the British School at Athens, xvi. 137-84. 
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arouse in many readers an interest in the subject unfelt before. And yet, 
despite this combination of industry with power of literary presentation, 
it must be confessed that the work as a whole produces a sense of disap- 
pointment. It is not easy to analyse that feeling or to find reasons for it. 
Arrangement probably lies at the root of it. It would seem that Dean 
Rashdall has chosen the better way, and that any history of Oxford which 
is more than annals of the university can only give a clear impression 
if various aspects are taken and each is treated in turn. The treatment of 
the history of the colleges may be taken as an example. Oxford colleges 
are corporate bodies within the university. No historian of the university 
can ignore the colleges, yet each college is a separate entity. It is easy 
to write the history of a college, but very difficult to fit the story of the 
colleges into a history of the university. Sir Charles Mallet takes the 
colleges in groups according to the date of their foundation. Having 
brought the history of the university down to the end of the thirteenth 
century he inserts a chapter on the history of the colleges founded in that 
century, and deals in a similar method with subsequent foundations. 
That is permissible and follows on the lines set by Sir Henry Maxwell-Lyte. 
But inasmuch as he brings the history of each college in turn down to the 
Revolution of 1688, the result is a succession of interruptions to the 
main narrative. The reader may have recourse to skipping the chapters 
on the colleges and reserving them for subsequent reading ; on the other 
hand a perusal of sketches of college history one after another produces 
a sense of monotony. The colleges, for all their individuality, have marked 
common features. We would suggest that a collective treatment would 
have been preferable, and that instead of giving a series of college histories 
in little, better results might have been got by taking each aspect of 
collegiate life in turn and comparing their statutes, endowments, buildings, 
and libraries. A certain amount of material would, on this method, have 
had to be abandoned; but the gain achieved in bringing out at once 
the common features and the individual characteristics of the colleges 
would have more than compensated for the possible loss. Nothing, how- 
ever, is harder to reach in a work of these dimensions than an arrangement 
which invites no criticism. 

Sir Charles Mallet is at his best when writing of the university in its 
relations to the national life, the religious movements, and the thought 
of the time. So the chapters most deserving of attention are those on the 
friars, the schoolmen, and the Reformation. The second volume is by 
far the best general history that has been written on Oxford under the 
Tudors and the Stuarts. The amount of new material in the book is not 
great, but the writer has had the advantage of utilizing the proofs of 
Mr. Strickland Gibson’s forthcoming edition of the ancient statutes of 
the university, and with his assistance he has been able to go more fully 
than has been done before into constitutional development. To come to 
minor details, we could have wished for larger margins and a less crowded 
page, but are grateful for the reproductions of Bereblock’s drawings and 
of Loggan’s engravings of colleges. Finally we wish Sir Charles Mallet 
all success in the production of his third and final volume. -When that is 
finished he will have produced a work single-handed which is not likely to 
be again attempted except by co-operative effort. H.H. E. Craster. 


Hh2 





Short Notices 


Reavers of this Review will take a double interest in the slender 
volume The House of Longman, in which our publishers commemorate 
their bicentenary of last year. The first part of it is devoted to an article 
by Mr. Harold Cox, reprinted from their publication The Edinburgh 
Review, in which the two centuries of their history are sketched. This 
story is not only that of a great house of business ; it is also a part of the 
history of learning, of science, and of letters, at first in England, and later 
all over the world. How honourable a part is shown by the tributes paid in 
the speeches at the bicentenary celebraticns, an account of which by Mr. J. E. 
Chandler concludes the book. All those who have worked for this Review 
will feel their share of pride in this record, and will join in wishing to the 
house a long continuance of its distinction and strength. Ed. E. H. R. 


Students of the economic history of antiquity will find in Mr. M. P. 
Charlesworth’s Trade Routes and Commerce of the Roman Empire (Cam- 
bridge : University Press, 1924) a very useful and complete collection of 
material concerning the products, industries, and communications of the 
Roman provinces and of the countries with which the Romans had com- 
mercial relations during the first two centuries of the principate. Unfor- 
tunately the book has no maps, and without maps-such books are apt to 
be dull reading. Only two other points call for criticism. Mr. Charles- 
worth evidently considers himself a pioneer ; he claims that his conception 
of the Roman empire is ‘ not the accepted one’, and he describes most 
modern historians of the Roman empire as ‘ Tacitus and water’. ' This is 
surely unfair. His own subject was long ago dealt with admirably by 
Friedlander, and the tendency of almost all recent writers on the period 
has been unduly to depreciate the work of Tacitus, whose value even to 
an economic historian is obvious from a glance at Mr. Charlesworth’s own 
notes. Again, the interest of the book would have been increased had the 
author ventured to deal more fully with the difficult problem of the 
organization of trade and industry in his period, even if he had not done 
more than introduce English readers to the speculations of such writers 
as Salvioli and Gummerus. But when the standard economic history of 
the Roman empire comes to be written, the author, who will have to be 
both an economist and a classical scholar, will be glad to have this book 
at his disposal. G. H.S. 


The volume by M. Robert Latouche on La Vie en Bas-Quercy du 
Quatorziéme au Dix-huitiéme Siécle (Paris: Picard, 1923) is a clear and 
exact study of the social and economic history of the district which lies 
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north of the Tarn, between Cahors and Montauban. M. Latouche devotes 
most of his space to the conditions of agriculture. He illustrates the 
economic changes which were effected in favour of the cultivators by the 
Hundred Years’ war and the wars of religion, and shows how the purely 
feudal leases were gradually discredited and how the privileges of the 
emphytéote, the métayer, and the peasant proprietor were evolved. The 
position of the small tenant was so well established by the end of the 
eighteenth century, that though there was here as elsewhere seigneurial 
insistence upon rights that had been allowed to lapse, there was no 
encroachment upon acquired privileges nor was there any augmentation 
of charges. In the middle ages Bas-Quercy was a flourishing agricultural 
district which produced not only cereals, but flax, hemp, woad, and saffron. 
The vine was also cultivated for local consumption. The towns, which were 
largely autonomous, reached the height of their prosperity in the fifteenth 
century. At Caylus, Montpezat, and Saint-Antonin cloth was produced, 
and fulling mills, dye works, and tanneries were to be found in the neigh- 
bourhood. These industries declined with the religious troubles of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. At Saint-Antonin, which was a 
strong Huguenot centre, the drapers left the town in a body after the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes. The encroachments of the central 
administration reduced the activities of municipal life, while further 
economic decay followed a failure to improve the local means of communi- 
cation in the eighteenth century and the construction of the high road 
from Paris to Toulouse which left the towns of the district too far from 
the main artery of circulation to maintain their prosperity. Efforts were 
made later to establish a cotton manufacture at Montpezat and to exploit 
the phosphates at Saint-Antonin, but all attempts to revive the prosperity 
of Bas-Quercy have failed. M. Latouche has made good use of the depart- 
mental archives of Tarn and Garonne; he has also used the registres of 
the religious houses, the municipal archives, and the records of the notaries 
in the towns. The latter are available from the beginning of the fourteenth 
century and form a particularly valuable source of information. This 
admirable work is thoroughly provided with references to documents, 
and a bibliography and map of the district are appended.  C. E. M. 


The literary distinction which made the first volume of Mr. John S. C. 
Bridge’s History of France from the Death of Louis XI notable is equally 
to be appreciated in his second, which deals with the Reign of Charles VIII, 
1493-1498 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1924). In the latter he travels 
over ground that has been traversed by many historians, whereas in the 
former he may be said to have re-created Anne of Beaujeu as an historical 
character. Charles VIII’s expedition to Italy is the only topic treated, 
so that Mr. Bridge’s book is very much on the same lines as Delaborde’s 
well-known Expédition de Charles VIII en Italie. It stands comparison 
well, as Mr. Bridge excels in the art of lucid and compact statement. In 
about fifty pages he gives an excellent short account of the condition of 
Italy, and he keeps the very intricate diplomatic preliminaries clear and 
distinct. He shows the strength of the French army in artillery, resulting 
from the improvements made by the brothers Bureau which proved so 
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fatal to the English in the last stages of the Hundred Years’ war, and 
hits off the difference between Atlantic and Mediterranean shipping at 
this period by the phrase, ‘ Nelson would not have felt strange in the one 
and Alcibiades would have been at home in the other’. An interesting 
quotation from Brantéme reveals him somewhat surprisingly as an 
exponent of the doctrine of sea-power. If the story of Charles’s march 
through Italy, his dealings with Florence and the pope, and his hasty 
retreat after the league of Venice had been formed, was worth telling 
in detail again, it could not have been better told than by Mr. Bridge. 
He adds an appendix of contemporary extracts showing that the French 
troops in some cases behaved very badly, but at that period what troops 
would have been more controlled ? There is also a note on the origin of 
syphilis in Europe. As for the influence of the expedition on French art, 
Charles VIII in Naples was chiefly struck by the exquisite gardens. ‘ I have 
also found here some cunning painters’, he wrote to Bourbon, ‘ and will 
send some of them to you ; they will paint you the most beautiful ceilings.’ 
W. D. G. 


The title of Professor Dawson’s book, Toulouse in the Renaissance 
(New York : Columbia University Press, 1923), promises rather more than 
it performs, for it is really three separate essays on life in Toulouse in the 
sixteenth century. The first essay is a careful study founded on Le Livre 
Rouge of the floral games. These poetical contests have a long and 
honourable history, but whether they are of much importance or whether 
they have been to the advantage of poetry is a little doubtful. - It cannot 
be said that Bernard de Poey, of whose verse Mr. Dawson gives some 
examples, is in any way remarkable, and the reputation of neither Du 
Bartas, nor Pierre de Brach, nor of the Sieur de Pibrac, the author of the 
famous Quatrains, will be increased by their prize poems. The second 
essay gives some interesting details of student life at Toulouse, drawn 
largely from the secretary’s book of the nation of Provence at Toulouse 
(published in part by M. Baudouin). The third essay deals with Etienne 
Dolet at Toulouse, a subject ‘already treated by R. C. Christie in his 
masterly work. Mr. Dawson is probably right in insisting that Dolet’s 
troubles and final flight from Toulouse were in a large measure caused by 
his provocative attitude as champion of the nation of France in opposition 
to the Gascons or nation of Aquitaine, and possibly also by his competing 
in the floral games with Latin poems instead of French. Toulouse is 
a town of marked individuality, and one could have wished that 
Mr. Dawson had been interested in the notable contribution which it made 
to Renaissance architecture. As it is, his incursions into this region are 
unfortunate. The Maison de Pierre (p. 96) was not erected by Frangois 
de Clary, who only added the facade in 1612. The interest of the Hotel 
d’ Assézat (p. 144) lies in its beautiful court and not in its over-elaborated 
facade. The only Renaissance portion of the Hétel de Bernuy is the outer 
court, which was added in 1533 to connect the block facing the street with 
the only remaining side of the inner court. That Nicolas Bachelier was the 
architect is very doubtful ; his only really authenticated works at Toulouse 
are two portals. Lastly, St.Servin is not the cathedral of Toulouse. A. T. 
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One of the difficult problems of history is the consideration of formative 
influences. Herr L. H. Bornkamm faces it in his really valuable study of 
Luther und Béhme (Bonn: Marcus and Weber, 1924), and the outcome is 
illuminating. The book is well furnished with references to documents, 
and though the author possesses a keen sense of the worth of his evidence 
he possesses a no jess keen sense of the importance of its interpretation. 
There is no scheme of mysticism : else we should say that Béhme’s whole 
scheme was congenial to Luther. There is, however, an outlook in mysti- . 
cism, and his outlook coincided with Luther’s. This the author perceives, 
and works out satisfactorily. Béhme claimed divine illumination: so 
did Luther. Béhme emphasized the element of antithesis as a law of 
being, and though Luther did not emphasize it, yet it is plainly present 
in his writings, and explains not a few of the seeming contradictions in 
his thought. Both care far more for the indwelling presence of Christ 
than for any mere ceremonial. Obviously the holding of such views tended 
ultimately, either explicitly or implicitly, towards toleration. In his 
concluding chapter the author points this out all too briefly. R. H. M. 


In An Episode in the Struggle for Religious Freedom (New York : 
Columbia University Press, 1924) Mr. A. P. Evans surveys with a wealth 
of knowledge the activities of the sectaries of Nuremberg from 1524 to 
1528. It is a book of interest to specialists, for the author, in the narrow 
field to which he has severely restricted himself, shows the share taken by 
the Nuremberg sectaries in promoting a policy of repression of dissent 
in Lutheran lands. The requisite background is provided in an able 
analysis of Luther’s attitude. One of the leading figures Mr. Evans brings 
before us is Carlstadt, the archdeacon of Wittenberg. He had a mind 
keenly sharpened by the use of dialectic, and from the remarks of his 
friend Luther he drew conclusions which the reformer did not care to 
accept. If all are priests, why should there be a regular ministry? If 
the theory of transubstantiation is false, how can there be any real presence 
in Holy Communion ? What was Carlstadt to think of a man who declared 
that the sacraments operated only by faith, and at the same time recog- 
nized in them a work of sanctification and grace? A synthesis, as the 
author perceives, this logical revolutionary could not entertain. His 
mind conceived truth as a series of contradictories. The true filiation of 
thought was a seven-sealed book to him. He possessed all the certainty 
derivable from his mysticism. Subjective as he is, individualistic as he is, 
he represents lay Christian puritanism. Carlstadt rejected the worship 
of the saints, purgatory, and prayers for the dead. He is probably the 
first man in the sixteenth century to reach the conclusion that there ought 
to be neither dogma nor institution. R. H. M. 


With the title Un Dramma Politico alla Corte di Filippo II (Milan : 
Albrighi, 1924) Signora Angela Valente has reprinted an article in the 
Nuova Rivista Storica (Anno viii) on the career of Antonio Perez and on 
the Princess of Eboli. Its value is enhanced by the publication of a number 
of Farnese documents (principally from John of Bologna to the Cardinal 
Farnese) from 1579 to 1585. Perez comes out of the investigation, one 
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thinks, worse than ever, the princess (widow of Ruy Gomez) on the whole 
rather better. Was she the dupe, as well as the loyal paramour and accom- 
plice, of the king’s potent and parvenu minister ? A characteristic fruit, 
the author thinks, was Perez of the bureaucracy of Philip II: a bureaucrat, 
the son of a bureaucrat, obscurely and ingloriously Machiavellian. Were 
Perez and the princess engaged in secret opposition to Philip’s Portuguese 
policy, as well as in determined hostility to Alba ? Anyhow, the princess’s 
career was ended by imprisonment, that of Perez in flight, in a great con- 
stitutional contest, and in stinging criticism of his master, who was ‘ non 
il carnefice ma la vittima del suo segretario disonesto e vizioso ’. 


W. H. H. 


The Rev. E. M. Blackie has reprinted the pamphlet A Most Friendly 
Farewell to Sir Francis Drake, by Henry Robarts (London: Milford, 
1924), reproducing the typography of the original as closely as modern 
type permits. The pamphlet, written on the occasion of Drake’s expedition 
to the West Indies in 1585, has little historical value and less literary, but 
it is a great rarity bibliographically, and this reprint is a very beautiful 
piece of work. J. E.N. 


In Master Richard Quyny (London: Milford, 1924) Mr. Edgar Fripp 
records the life of a friend and fellow-townsman of Shakespeare’s, who was 
twice bailiff of Stratford-upon-Avon, and thrice visited London on the 
business of the corporation. The minute details, drawn from the borough 


records, from registers and letters, build up the background-of Shake- 
speare’s life at Stratford, and also illustrate the working of municipal 
institutions in the sixteenth century. The work that lay before a bailiff 
can be seen from Quyny’s memoranda for the new year 1601: the list 
ranges from measures to bring the town out of debt down to ‘ my cousin 
Biddle’s deeds whether we be to receive 3/4 or not’. The interest of the 
book is increased by the illustrations, which include the Quyny arms and 
crest, Richard Quyny’s seal, the houses of Thomas Rogers and William 
Parsons, both built after the fire of 1594, and the facsimile of the well- 
known letter from Richard Quyny to Shakespeare (‘ Loveinge Contrey- 
man ’), written on 25 October 1598. C. A. J. S. 


The Southampton Record Society has now published the third volume 
of the Assembly Books (1611-14) under the careful editorship, as hitherto, 
of Dr. J. W. Horrocks (Southampton : Cox and Sharland, 1924). Though 
no very striking events in local history mark the years 1611-14, the 
assembly minutes contain much of importance for the student of local 
government. Light is thrown on the status and duties of officers, from the 
mayor downwards. In 1614 the mayor drew attention to the error of the 
high court of admiralty which directed a commission ‘ Maiori et vice- 
comitibus civitatis ’, whereas ‘ this is a town and no cittie and there is but 
one sheriff’. The mayor of 1614-15 was placed under arrest because 
the sheriffs of three and four years earlier had been tardy in settling © 
the town accounts with the exchequer. A humbler public servant, the 
crier, is frequently mentioned. He was bound to make ‘ oyes and cry’ in 
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various places at the command of either the town officers or private persons 
who obtained licence from the mayor; he was also the town whipper, his 
charge being 4d. per person ; he kept the keys of the town gates and had 
to see that the landing-places and the streets were kept clean. John 
Hudson, the town crier in 1613, had been guilty of stealing wood outside 
the town by night and was therefore dismissed ; he was to deliver up his 
gown and staff, to be committed to prison, and to be whipped, though 
punishment was deferred for a week owing to his wife’s illness. The 
sentence was repeated 4 February 1614 and again in November, when 
Hudson’s staff was taken away, but whether he was actually whipped does 
not appear. The participation of Southampton sailors in the Newfound- 
land fishing led to a series of actions beginning in the pie-powder court of 
Southampton and ending in the Star Chamber. This litigation so impover- 
ished one of the leading burgesses, Thomas Bedford, mayor in 1612-13, 
that he begged to be allowed to relinquish sundry offices he held and to be 
appointed serjeant at mace. The town itself, as well as individuals, was 
in financial straits, partly owing to the cost of the above-mentioned suits, 
and partly through expenditure on building. When a benevolence was 
asked from counties, cities, and boroughs in July 1614, the mayor and 
sheriffs replied that owing to the recent expenditure of £3,000 ‘in the new 
making of our ruined walls, quays, and sea-banks lately overthrown by 
force of the winds and waters, and many other charges that we have been 
forced into ’, the town could offer as a free gift no larger sum than £34 13s. 
The relief of the poor, apprenticeship, trade regulations, and carriers’ 
charges are subjects amply illustrated in the minutes. There is a note- 
worthy entry on p. 44 respecting a copy of the Authorized Version of the 
Bible: ‘It is this daye [4 September 1612] agreed and ordred by this 
howse that a newe Bible of the price of xs. or thereabouts shall bee bought 
and cheyned in the Freeschoole w*" was agreed uppon at the moc’on of 
Mt Twiste Schoolem'.’ This volume has disappeared, but in Tudor House 
is preserved a fine copy of the first issue of the Authorized Version pre- 
sented to the town in July 1612 by John Favour, vicar of Halifax and 
burgess of Southampton. On p. 82 is an entry that Joane Carey, a widow 
woman lately come from the Isle of Wight, and ‘ employinge herselfe in 
workinge and teachinge children to Read and Sow [sic] in Sempstrye ’, 
was admitted to stay, in the town until further orders. Piracy, that plague 
of the seventeenth-century trader, is not infrequently mentioned, e. g. on 
p. 90, where it is recorded that two persons received back the goods stolen 
from them by a batch of pirates. The list is as follows: ‘ two saddles 
w'" there furniture Two male Pillions two Cloke Baggs two paire of 
Gamasies [gaiters] Twelve dyamondstones and sixe hand kerchers.’ 
F C. A. J.S. 


There are few better local histories of the civil war than the late Canon 
Rupert H. Morris’s work on The Siege of Chester 1643-1646, which Mr. P. H. 
Lawson edited and completed for the Chester and North Wales Archaeo- 
logical Society (Chester, 1924). Its best feature is the skilful use made 
of the manuscripts of the corporation, parish registers, and other local 
records. The illustrations and elaborate map make it easy to follow the 
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operations described in the text, and the extensive quotations from the 
sources make this volume of permanent value. It has one fault common 
to most works of this kind, that the background of national history is too 
vague. Thus only a few lines are devoted to the battle of Nantwich, and 
no attempt is made to indicate its great influence upon the fortunes of 
royalists in Chester and the adjacent district. A wider knowledge of the 
period would also have avoided some confusion in dealing with minor 
officers engaged in the struggles around Chester. Thus Hierome Zanchy, 
who became a major in Cromwell’s regiment of horse and succeeded to the 
colonelcy of Thomas Horton’s horse about 1654, is variously indexed as 
Sankey, Zankey, and Zanchy. More care, too, might well have been 
bestowed upon the references. ‘ Rushworth MSS.’ (p. 34) is a careless 
method of referring to Rushworth’s Historical Collections, part iii, vol. ii 
(usually called vol. vi), pp. 100-1, where the date of the agreement for 
neutrality is given a week later than in this book. G. D. 


In English Society in the Eighteenth Century (New York: Macmillan, 
1924) Dr. Jay Barrett Botsford gives within small compass a well-informed 
if rather overcrowded survey of the life and manners of that age. The 
book contains a mass of interesting facts, some of them unfamiliar, though 
the ground has been too often travelled by historians to permit of much 
originality in observation. The distinctive note is an attempt to explore 
oversea influences. The growth of colonial and Indian imports and their 
effects upon industry, dress, and diet are well described. Dr. Botsford’s 
belief in ‘ the valuable contribution of new ideas from overseas’ is less 
convincing. He holds optimistically that ‘ the humane conduct of the 
American colonists during the revolution could hardly fail to be felt in 
England ’. G. B. H. 


The first of a two-volume précis of United States history, Dr. D. Pas- 
quet’s Histoire Politique et Sociale du Peuple Américain (Paris: Picard, 
1924), covers the period from the beginning to 1825. The author has used 
to advantage the recent works of Messrs. Channing, Turner, Beer, Alvord, 
Osgood, and Commons, and has produced a sound and readable narrative, 
interspersed with excellent descriptive chapters and illustrated by repro- 
ductions of contemporary maps and engravings. It is decidedly the best 
manual of American history yet written by a European. S. E. M. 


Dr. R. G. Adams, the custodian of the William L. Clements Library 
of American History, has written A History of the Foreign Policy of the 
United States (New York: Macmillan, 1924), the aim of which is to 
introduce the reader to the elements of American foreign policy, by 
epitomizing the results of research in this field, in a language intelligible 
to the general reader. Starting with ‘ America as a pawn of European 
diplomacy ’, the book goes down to the ‘ unfinished story ’ of the present 
day. Especially interesting are the chapters dealing with ‘ manifestly 
destined diplomacy’, which treat the questions of Louisiana, Florida, 
and Texas ; ‘ a century of misunderstanding with Mexico’, and ‘ creeping 
down the Caribbean’. Dr. Adams proves himself singularly free from the 
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idols of the market-place, and is not afraid to condemn his own country- 
men when he thinks them in the wrong, as in the matter of the proposed 
violation of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty regarding preferential tolls for 
American goods in the Panama Canal. The chapter on ‘ One Hundred 
Years of Successful Diplomacy with Great Britain’ closes with the cheering 
reflexion : ‘ The great controversies in International Law which seemed 
to separate the two nations at the beginning of the century are being 
gradually eliminated. . . . Neither side has insisted on being strictly 
logical; and, as a result, their troubles have been adjusted by tribunals 
of law and not by wager of battle.’ The volume will be found no less 
useful to the English than to the American reader, and can strongly be 
recommended to those who desire a popular history founded on carefully 
explored material. H. E. E. 


The ninth series of M. Aulard’s Etudes et Legons sur la Révolution Fran- 
caise (Paris: Alcan, 1924) contains ten essays, one of which, being largely 
devoted to what popular histories said about Joan of Arc from the sixteenth 
to the nineteenth century, has only a modified bearing on the French 
Revolution. Others deal with what may be called antiquarian points, 
such as Danton’s last words, and the comments of the Parisian newspapers 
on receiving the news of Napoleon’s death. In other essays, even where 
dealing with familiar theses, M. Aulard contrives to give fresh information 
to the world, and the threadbare proposition that Napoleon, during a 
certain portion of his career, professed republican sentiments is illustrated 
by fresh evidence from the newspapers which were published under his 
inspiration in Italy in 1796. The criticism of the picture of the French 
nobles given in The Orphans of the Storm could scarcely be improved, 
but the most philosophical of the essays (‘ On the Theory of Violence and 
the French Revolution’) is rather bewildering. If M. Aulard merely 
means that violence was not countenanced in the theory of government 
propounded by the revolutionists, or that violence was only used as a 
means to an end, he is proving a truism; but if, as the tone of the essay 
suggests, he means that, in practice, violence was either the work of the 
anti-revolutionary party or the effect of their nefarious proceedings, we 
must part company with him, observing that it is curious that the Septem- 
ber massacres are not even alluded to in the course of the essay. The 
predilections and repugnances of M. Aulard are so undisguised that no 
one can be seriously offended by them; but the solemn denunciation of 
the works, canonical and apocryphal, of ‘le pére Loriquet’ may be 
commended to readers who have a sense of humour. L. G. W. L. 


The twenty-sixth volume of M. F.-A. Aulard’s Recueil des Actes du 
Comité de Salut Public avec la Correspondance Officielle des Représentants 
en Mission (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1923) contains 800 pages and 
covers the period from 29 July to 29 August 1795. The outstanding event 
of the month was the conclusion of the peace with Spain which was signed 
at Bale on 22 July by Barthélemy. Of him Reubell writes: 


Notre ambassadeur est d'une taille élevée ; il a au moins cing pieds dix pouces, assez 
bien bati, d’une physionomie fort agréable, teint pale sans avoir l’air malade, cela 
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ressemble & peu prés au teint d’une femme dont le rouge aurait mangé les couleurs. 
Nous eimes ensemble d’assez longues conversations, mais bien fin celui - voudra 
lui faire dire ce qu'il voudra cacher ! 


Nevertheless this typical diplomatist of the old school took the irregular 
step of informing the representatives on mission of the treaty at the same 
time that he informed the government at Paris and before he knew 
whether either party would ratify it. The army of the eastern Pyrenees 
first received the news by the mouth of the ordinary courier on 3 August, 
by letter from Barthélemy’s special courier on the 4th, and not by the 
official channels of the committee of public safety until the 5th. Bousquet 
on a special medical mission reported that ‘ if the war with Spain had 
lasted six months more the conquered country and the bad organization 
of the military hospitals would have destroyed your two armies’. .The 
eastern army had more than twelve thousand sick, some sleeping on the 
ground, some heaped in the churches like corpses waiting burial. The peace 
at once released a certain number of troops for service elsewhere, but 
not so many as were needed to stiffen the hard-pressed army of the Alps, 
to withstand an expected attack by the English on the Low Countries, 
and to put down disturbances at Avignon and Lyons. The success at 
Quiberon had done little or nothing to relieve the situation in the Vendée. 
The stores abandoned by the invaders were largely looted before they could 
be taken to government stores, and the guerrilla continued in its most 
exhausting form. The new committee, in which Merlin (of Douai), Le 
Tourneur, Reubell, and Sieyés were substituted for Tallien, Aubry, Treil- 
hard, and Cambacérés, appointed Hoche in place of Canclaux as general 
in chief and appreciated the necessity for a concerted plan rather than 
a series of sporadic and unrelated attacks. On the eastern frontier the 
crossing of the Rhine, so long planned, was again twice postponed, even 
after Reubell had been sent on a special and secret mission to arrange 
for the passage of the army through the neutral territory of Switzerland 
and for its subsistence on enemy country. There is little to remark in 
the narrative of home affairs. Though steps were taken, particularly with 
the armies, to prepare the reception of the constitution of the Year III, 
which was to end the Revolution, no mention is made of the laws of 
Fructidor and the volume closes before any reports of their effect in the 
provinces could have been sent. M. A. P. 


The letters contained in Miss Dorothea Fairbridge’s volume, Lady Anne 
Barnard at the Cape of Good Hope, 1797-1802 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1924), mostly letters from Lady Anne herself to Lord Macartney, do not 
add greatly to our knowledge of South African history, but they give an 
interesting picture of official society at the Cape, and bring us into contact 
with a very charming character, Lady Anne herself, and with her husband 
Andrew Barnard, the colonial secretary, a conscientious and upright official 
who seems to have been much liked by the Dutch. The explanatory 
narrative which accompanies the letters is full and clear, and adequate 
explanations of various points referred to in them are usually given. 
(But if an enclosure is not reprinted a note should be added to explain 
what it was, e.g. the ‘ strange affair’ between the governor and General 
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Dundas referred to on p. 202 is not, as the text stands, intelligible.) Lady 
Anne was no mean artist, and her pictures of men and scenes at the Cape 
add greatly to the interest and value of the book. H. L. 


M. Driault, continuing his series of Napoleonic studies, sets forth 
in Le Grand Empire, 1809-1812 (Paris: Alcan, 1924), the épopée of his 
hero, as the heir of the Caesars, the would-be unifier and pacifier of Europe. 
It is a fine theme, well developed and fortified by new documentation. 
Starting with the reconquest of the Rhenish frontier (‘une des lois 
essentielles de notre histoire’), the author unfolds the plan of a Latin 
hegemony, which should push back les barbares and leave the Mediter- 
ranean peoples free to develop their culture. The Rhine is the guarantee 
of the balance of power and the highway of the empire. Hence Napoleon’s 
hatred of Prussia and Austria, while they contested his Rhenish con- 
federation, and of England, which he could not expel from the Mediter- 
ranean. His dynastic system, the imperial marriage, the Code, the 
utilization of the papacy—all figure here as part of, and justified by, 
the Caesarian tradition. So, too, the gigantic plans for Rome herself, here 
set forth with enthusiasm, though M. Driault does not mention Napoleon’s 
happily abortive scheme (of date 25 July 1810) to make the city a southern 
Manchester. Still less does he estimate the strength of the national 
impulse which marred the imperial designs in Spain, Germany, Russia, 
finally in Italy herself. Probably he takes too seriously the naval prepara- 
tions of 1812-13 for overwhelming England at sea and in the Orient. But 
the volume contains proofs of open-mindedness ; for instance, he thus 
dismisses (pp. 381-5) Napoleon’s last offers of peace to England, in April 
1812: ‘ Tous ces propos n’étaient que des bagatelles.’ There is an 
interesting critique on Sorel (p. 263). J. H. R. 


Signor Aldobrandino Malvezzi has published a most interesting series 
of letters in his book J/ Risorgimento Italiano in un Carteggio di Patrioti 
Lombardi, 1820-1860 (Milan: Hoepli, 1924). It is true that the letters 
will not cause any change in the received and almost over-written story 
of the political and diplomatic events of these years ; but they show more 
clearly than any similar collection the attitude towards these events 
taken by the educated and cosmopolitan aristocracy of Lombardy. There 
is a dramatic unity about any series of family letters; fortune, over 
a space of years, always puts a tragic irony into the earlier hopes and fears 
for the future of a family, a cause, or a country. Of no country or 
period of years is this more true than of north Italy between 1820 
and 1860, and, above all, in the years round about 1850; for in our time 
the revolution of 1848 seems of yesterday, while the revolution of 1789 
is scarcely nearer than the Reformation. The letters in Signor Malvezzi’s 
book are particularly numerous and long for the months of 1848 and 1849 
when the issues were still doubtful; different members of the family of 
Trotti Bentivoglio—who wrote most of the letters—were deeply involved in 
the revolution, and from their intimate knowledge of what was happening 
foresaw most of the causes of the Piedmontese defeat. They speak of the 
inevitable slowness of movement of the Piedmontese army, and the 
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consequent fear of the Lombards that Charles Albert was again playing 
them false; the lack of transport and supplies; the absence of any siege 
artillery ; the mediocrity of the generals, the weakness and desertion of 
the volunteers; the Milanese dislike of Piedmont; the half-heartedness 
of Naples; the scruples of the pope. The beginning of disillusionment 
and the one hope of final victory appear in a letter written on 24 May 
1848 (p. 279): ‘ vinceremo perché I’Impero d’Austria muore e a lungo 
andare manchera l’avversario per fare la guerra’, and the whole tale of 
angry recrimination, intrigue, and collapse under defeat is summed up in 


passages from letters written between the two campaigns: in the one 
(p. 307) : 


E pure una terribile fatalita che la storia d'Italia abbia da essere pressoché simile in 
tutti i secoli; le nostre sorti sono affidate a capitani di ventura che combattono per 
interesse loro . . . od a generali imbecilli. . . e per di pit un re che ha perduta Italia 
per la terza volta . . . eppure i popoli sono e saranno sempre . . . ciechi ; 


and in the other (p. 329) : 


les gens a placer fourmillent plus qu’en France peut-étre et comme on est bien loin 
de pouvoir satisfaire tout ce monde qui pour avoir tiré un coup de fusil croit que la 
Patrie leur doit une belle position, la masse des mécontents est nombreuse et nous 
aurions besoin d’une Algérie pour absorber une partie des postulants de place. Ajoutez 
a cela que nous sommes devenus d’une telle susceptibilité en fait de Nationalité qu’un 
accent un tant soit peu étranger est déja une mauvaise note auprés de nos patriotes. 
The letters written in the less eventful years are full of interesting 
comments upon affairs Italian and French. There are some curious 
references to Napoleon III, and notices—not entirely unfavourable to 
Austria—of the treatment of the political prisoners in the Spielberg ; 
while throughout the letters there is a certain noble endurance of suffering 
as well as a proud and elegant disdain for clumsy Teuton bribes. 


E. L. W. 


In the first volume of Das Dreibundsystem 1879-1916, Band I, Vom 
Zweibund bis zum Sturze Bismarcks (Stockholm : H. Granfelt, Selbstverlag, 
1925), Professor Helge Granfelt has carried the history of the formation 
and development of the ‘ Bund’ system as far as 1890 and the close of the 
Bismarckian period. The author has been able to make the fullest use 
of the new German official documents (Die Grosse Politik) as well as the 
parliamentary papers of Italy, Austria, and Hungary, and the whole 
treatment is substantially based on-Wertheimer’s Andrassy and the work 
of Dr. Pribram. The chapter on the English rapprochement of 1887 is of 
special interest, but the quotations and references in English here and 
elsewhere in the book are unfortunately spoilt by numerous misspellings. 
The book is provided with a helpful bibliography. W. A. G. 


In his Austrian Foreign Policy 1908-1918 (London: Allen and Unwin, 
1923) Professor A. F. Pribram of Vienna reproduces with some modifica- 
tions the substance of articles contributed to the twelfth edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica (1922). His sketch of Austrian policy is admir- 
ably clear and as simple as the subject permits; but it is unfortunate 
that the limits of his space do not permit him to quote from his rich store 
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of documents, or even to let us know in what particulars these confirm 
or modify the evidence already printed from sources of much less credibility 
than the Vienna archives. We should, for example, like to know whether 
he has official documents at his disposal referring to those secret negotia- 
tions with France which were conducted through Prince Sixtus of Bourbon- 
Parma (p. 106). His remarks about the foreign ministers of the period 
deserve careful attention. He is convinced that Aehrenthal was anxious 
to maintain the peace of the Balkans, appears to commend Aehrenthal’s 
Italian policy, and speaks of his death as ‘a heavy loss to the Monarchy ’ 
(p. 35). He represents Berchtold as following the same pacific line of 
action up to 1914, but as gradually driven into another course by the 
pressure of the military party, under Conrad von Hétzendorf, and by the 
alarm of ‘ encirclement’ which, so far as the monarchy was concerned, 
appears to have been first sounded by Count Ottokar Czernin (p. 50) 
from the Austrian legation at Bucharest. It was Berchtold who persuaded 
the German emperor that the best way of breaking through the circle was 
to cultivate the friendship of Bulgaria rather than that of Greece or 
Roumania, and this decision was taken as early as March 1914 (p. 52). 
For Burian, who succeeded Berchtold in January 1915, Dr. Pribram has 
evidently little sympathy ; Burian, we are told, was ‘ something of the 
professor and something of the doctrinaire’, a man who could never be 
induced to modify an opinion that he had once formed (p. 80). Apparently 
Dr. Pribram considers that Burian missed good opportunities both in 
1914-15, when he was negotiating with the Italians, and in 1916, when 
he made a bid for a Roumanian alliance (pp. 84-5, 96-7). Czernin is 
praised as possessing ability above the average, as an accomplished speaker 
and writer, and as a statesman who was more willing than most of his order 
to come to terms with democracy. But, when he took the helm, Austria 
had already lost the power to choose her own policy. He could predict 
the disastrous consequences of unlimited submarine warfare, but could not 
prevent Germany from adopting that weapon. He could recommend peace 
overtures to the allies, but he was too loyal or too timid to persist in them 
when Germany refused to participate (pp. 105-11). It is to be hoped 
that Dr. Pribram will soon provide us with a more detailed account of 
what he has discovered in the files of the Ballplatz. Meanwhile it is an 
advantage to possess this record of the conclusions to which a student of 
so judicial a temper has been led by his researches. H. W. C. D. 


Each issue of The Statesman’s Year-Book is a little fuller than the last, 
and the high standard of accuracy of its statistics appears to be maintained 
or even raised. A special feature of the issue for 1924 (London: Mac- 
millan, 1925) is a revision of the matter relating to Arabia, carried down to 
March of the present year with the help of the traveller Mr. H. St. J. 
Philby. The maps represent the new Jubaland boundary and the various 
occupied zones of western Germany. H. 


The writers of the Annual Register have a task which, if it has more 
human interest, requires equal accuracy and more judgement. When all 
allowances are made for inevitable slips, we fear it must be said of the 
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issue for 1924 (London: Longmans, 1925) that it does not, in the matter 
of accuracy, quite reach a high enough standard. Names, titles, even facts 
are too often mistakenly given. On the more serious grounds of opinion 
we have nothing of importance to criticize; though it is odd that the 
linguistic question is nowhere mentioned in the account of Belgium. But 
the smaller matter of exactness needs attention. I. 


The registrar of the prize court, Mr. E. 8. Roscoe, has succeeded well 
in his purpose of giving, in his History of the English Prize Court (London : 
Lloyd’s, 1924), a clear historical outline of the jurisdiction and procedure 
in prize of the English court of admiralty. In arrangement and in such 
points as indexing and the provision of references and cross-references, 
the work is remarkably good, and, if Mr. Roscoe’s sense of relevance is 
severe, that is a fault on the right and the less usual side. He makes very 
plain the process by which the prize court gradually freed itself from the 
executive, and the more modern process by which in it ‘ the common 
lawyers . . . after centuries of antagonism with the civilians, completely 
prevailed’. In one or two places the brevity he has imposed on himself 
leads to obscurity. One could scarcely guess without referring to the 
Black Book of the Admiralty that the ‘two shares’ of the admiral from 
privateers’ prizes (p. 8) meant as much as two men of the crew were to 
get. Again, it is true that Sir Charles Hedges continued to hold the office 
of judge of the court of admiralty while he was secretary of state (p. 40), 
but during the war of the Spanish succession he had a deputy, George 
Bramston, who did the judicial work.’ It is a pity that Mr. Roscoe’s list 
of judges begins only with the Restoration. But his little book will be a 
most useful guide to historians who have to deal with matters of prize. 


G. N.C. 


The volume entitled Inter Alia : A Scottish Calendar of Crime and other 
Historical Essays (Glasgow: Maclehose, 1924), maintains Sir Herbert 
Maxwell’s reputation as an agreeable and well-informed writer upon a 
wide range of subjects. Most of the essays are necessarily slight. The 
first in order, ‘A Scottish Calendar of Crime’, is also, we think, first in 
merit. It is based on Pitcairn’s Criminal Trials in Scotland, and leaves 
a singular impression of the way in which justice was administered there 
in the sixteenth and even in the seventeenth century. ‘ The Past in the 
Present ’, the substance of which is drawn from a statute law revision Bill 
repealing obsolete Scottish Acts, is a good example of the skill with which 
Sir Herbert Maxwell weaves an alluring and instructive discourse out of 
stuff at first sight repellent. ‘A French Emigré in England’ condenses 
the impressions and comments of a certain M. Louis Simond, whom Sir 
Herbert Maxwell seems to regard as wholly unknown to fame, although 
he is mentioned in Macaulay’s essay upon Croker as ‘ that ingenious and 
amusing traveller’. The essay on Sir John Moore discusses in a calm 
critical temper the hotly debated subject of Moore’s relations with the 
government. One or two trivial slips may be noted. In April 1659, not 
twenty-five but thirty-four years had elapsed since the death of James | 


1 Coote, Catalogue of Civilians, p. 101; Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1703-4, p. 498. 
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(p. 50). Oliver Cromwell was not protector at the time of the condemna- 
tion of Charles I (p. 191). F. C. M. 


The portion of The Falkland Islands by V. F. Boyson (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1924) which deals with their history gives a clear and 
vivid account of them, based upon original authorities, from the time of 
the early adventurers to the battle which takes their name in the great war. 
It may be added, though it does not concern us here, that the value of the 
volume is increased by the notes on the natural history contributed by 
Mr. Rupert Vallentin. H. E. E. 


Mr. K. L. P. Martin would perhaps have been wise if, instead of 
publishing ‘ with comparative little change’ the essay on Missionaries 
and Annexation in the Pacific (London: Milford, 1924) which won the 
Beit Prize in 1921, he had used it as the foundation of a more detailed 
and authoritative work. As it is, it is a well-written and useful produc- 
tion; but it is better in its treatment of general political developments in 
the Pacific than in its account of the actual influence of the missionaries, 
either in England or in the Pacific. It may be noted that Macquarie is 
twice printed ‘ Marquarie’, and Garnett in one reference finds itself 
‘ Yarnett ’. H. E. E. 


Judged as a guide-book, Adderbury (Banbury: Guardian Office, 1924), 
by Henry J. Gepp, the late rector, may pass muster very well and even be 


commended for its detailed description of the noble church and for the 
large amount of local family history it contains. But it is far from being 
what modern scholarship demands in the history of a village. The abun- 
dant records relating to Adderbury which are preserved in the Record 
Office and in the muniment room of New College, Oxford, have scarcely 
been used at all, and even the Enclosure Award which is, we are told, 
preserved in the vestry is mentioned without being analysed. No doubt 
allowance must be made for the fact that Mr. Gepp died before his work 
on this book was completed ; but it is necessary to call attention to these 
omissions because the preface speaks of ‘the State, New College and other 
records ’ as among the sources from which information has been derived. 
Even printed records have been neglected; though in a book which 
quotes the Domesday of Inclosures and Ogilby’s Britannia one might 
fairly expect to see some reference to the Winchester Pipe Roll of 1208-9 
which was published in 1903, if not to the statistics of medieval crops at 
Adderbury printed in Dr. Gras’s Evolution of the English Corn Market, 
and to the facts about ploughing services and other details which are given 
in Miss Levett’s monograph on The Black Death on the Estates of the See of 
Winchester. It is still more surprising to find that the chapter on popula- 
tion gives the population of the parish for 1831, 1841, 1891, 1901, 1911, 
and 1921, and for those years only. R. V. L. 


The Literary and Historical Society of Quebec has published a Cen- 
tenary Volume (Quebec : 1924) which is partly concerned with the history 
of that society since its foundation by Dalhousie in 1824, but has other 
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items of more general interest, especially some reprinted documents. 
Wellington’s Report on the Defence of Canada, made in 1819, assumes 
that the peace signed at Ghent will not last permanently, and advises 
the provision of water communications far behind the frontier, by the 
Ottawa and Rideau rivers to Kingston, and from Lake Ontario to Lake 
Huron by way of Lake Simcoe. Of the letters from Dalhousie, one of 1827 
is the most striking ; Dalhousie wrote: ‘ Here I sincerely hope will be an 
end of Parliament in this Province, until the Imperial Parliament shall 
re-consider and compare the speeches of Pitt and Fox with the experience 
we now have of 36 years of practice.’ The volume ends with a very 
readable article on the history of Quebec by Colonel William Wood. 
E. M. W. 


Dr. Johannes Thyssen describes his work, Die Einmaligkeit der 
Geschichte (Bonn: Cohen, 1924), as a study in the logic of history. It is 
not a discussion of the question whether history repeats itself: though 
Dr. Thyssen remarks incidentally that, subject to proper qualifications, 
that expression may be allowed. His object is rather to continue the 
discussion which in Germany has been put on a new basis by Windelband 
and Rickert, and to ask what it is of which the historian is really in search. 
Has he to concern himself with generalizations or with concrete particulars ? 
If, as both Rickert and Dr. Thyssen think, the latter is the true view, in 
what does a historical particular consist ? Its distinguishing mark is, 
according to Dr. Thyssen, unique position in order of time, not (as it is 
according to Rickert) uniqueness in content. The author works out his 
position with great thoroughness, asking himself by the way in what 
sense and to what extent the value of the events investigated affects 
the free choice of the historical investigator, what is meant by a particular 
or an individual as conceived in any branch of knowledge, and what 
scientific justification can be given for the consideration of the past. 
The whole treatise is therefore a logical one, and the logician would 
probably admit, even though he were not always convinced, that Dr. Thys- 
sen evades none of the questions that arise, unless it be that he does not 
commit himself very definitely as to the difficulties that arise in connexion 
with the reality of time. The historian, if he is interested in the logic 
of his branch of knowledge, will regret that so careful a student of historical 
method has given practically no detailed historical illustration ; for the 
historian will think of himself as engaged at different times in problems 
which, though all historical, are logically of different kinds, and, if the 
logician contends that the apparent difference is only superficial, the 
historian will ask for proof of this. But the historian will note, with 
momentary regret but ultimate satisfaction, that some discussions which 
might have proved to be of particular value to him have been omitted 
from the present work on grounds of space, and he may hope that the 
author will supply them later. P. V. M. B. 


In a recent number of this Review? we gave an extended notice of 
the first volume of Mr. M. 8. Giuseppi’s Guide to the Manuscripts preserved 


1 Ante, xxxix. 454-6. 
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in the Public Record Office. The second and concluding volume, dealing 
with The State Papers and Records of Public Departments (London : 
Stationery Office, 1924), has now made its appearance. Although not so 
long as its predecessor, the new volume contains (apart from the index) 
just over 200 pages, as against less than 50 devoted to the same classes 
of records in the third edition of Scargill-Bird’s Guide. The description of 
the contents of the State Paper Office follows on the old lines, and the 
main feature of the present volume is the much greater detail of the lists 
of departmental records. Although inventories of the archives of the 
principal departments have been issued in the Record Office Lists and 
Indexes, the early books and papers of the treasury are the only depart- 
mental records (excluding the Privy Council Registers) as yet dealt with 
in the series of Stationery Office calendars. From the historian’s point 
of view the summary lists in Mr. Giuseppi’s new volume most deserving 
attention are those of the records of the Foreign Office, Colonial Office, 
and War Office. H. H. E. C. 


The Baptist Quarterly, new series, vol. ii, parts 1-4 (London: Baptist 
Union Publication Department, 1924), contains less than usual that is of 
historical interest. There is a careful collection of evidence for the Baptists 
in east Kent by Dr. Whitley, the editor. Such a survey, if it were extended 
over all England, would be of great value. There is an interesting article 
on French prophets in England in 1711. |The agitation of the Cevennes 
extended to the Huguenots in England, and the authorities of London 
vainly tried to suppress it by the pillory. and the stocks. Though the 
phenomena of the ‘ enthusiasm’ were as violent as in France, yet when 
four of the prophets received a commissioh to warn Germany of coming 
calamities, they were as staid in their behaviour as Quakers of the second 
generation. The tour was a long one, from Amsterdam to Berlin and thence 
to Leipzig, Erlangen, and Vienna, the return journey being by Ratisbon, 
Frankfort, and the Rhine. Groups of French exiles were found every- 
where. These gladly received the message, as did the German pietists. 
The orthodox Lutherans were indifferent or hostile, as were the Calvinists 
of the court of Berlin. The prophets felt constrained to silence at Vienna, 
though they were sent to be a sign to that city and were very sure of its 
approaching doom. Two contributions to the controversy about the rela- 
tion of the English Baptists to the original anabaptists of Germany and to 
the Mennonites deserve notice. Dr. Whitley is positive in denying the 
succession of the English, whether general or particular, from a Dutch 
or German ancestry ; and certainly the Cromwellian soldiery, of whose 
adherence to the Baptist cause he boasts, would not have been at home in 
their peaceful society. On the other hand, many English Baptists are 
proud of a possible continuity with the Lollards, from whom early refugees 
from the low countries may have found a welcome. The case is not yet 
decided. E. W. W. 


This last number of the Byzantinische Zeitschrift (xxiv. Band, 3. und 
4. Heft, 1924), though slimmer than in old times, gives us yet 75 pages 
of articles, followed by 43 pages of reviews and by 80 pages of short 


Ti2 
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notices, which form in fact a classified bibliography of recent publications. 
This is very useful because it gives references to articles of value published 
in many not very accessible periodicals which might easily escape the 
notice of scholars in this country, such as for example Kumpiaxa Xpovixd, 
‘O veds Tony of Constantinople and similar publications from Greece and 
the Near East. Of special interest among the articles is R. Grosse’s paper, 
Die Fahnen in der Rémisch-Byzantinischen Armee, and of the reviews the 
most important are a very controversial criticism by E. Stein of Andréades’ 
Le Montant du Budget de l Empire Byzantin, and a favourable account by 
K. Roth of Strzygowski’s Die Baukunst der Armenier und Europa, in which 
the writer gives a general account of Strzygowski’s views of the part played 
by the eastern provinces of the empire in the development of Byzantine 
art and architecture, and goes on to deal more closely with this recent 
work on the architecture of the Armenians. R. M. D. 


The American Civil War again plays a leading part in the Proceedings 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society, October 1923-June 1924, vol. lvii 
(Boston, 1924). ‘ The Peninsula Campaign of 1862’, by Captain Frothing- 
ham, contains an able vindication of McClellan’s strategy which ‘ balked 
Lee’s plan, put Lee out of manceuvre and prevented his obtaining any 
results with this Confederate superiority’. Mr. H. 8S. Burrage describes 
from personal recollections ‘ What led up to the Civil War and what was 
settled by Abraham Lincoln in that War’, and a collection of ‘ War 
Letters’ of Mr. C. P. Bowditch ‘ 1861-4’ gives a graphic picture of 
the point of view of a young soldier. Professor W. B. Munro and Dr. G. W. 
Allen contribute valuable papers on the ‘Coureurs des Bois’ and on ‘Naval 
Convoys’. Those interested in the details of the War of Independence 
will find in a paper on ‘Col. J. Stark at Winter Hill’ a clear explanation 
of the reasons why he was passed over when new brigadier-generals were 
appointed in 1777. H. E. E. 


CORRIGENDA IN THE APRIL NUMBER 


P. 295 1. 33: for Werther read Werthern. 


P. 306 1. 4 from bottom: for Norgesveldets read Noregsveldets. 
P. 306 last line : for states read estates. 





Notices of Periodical Publications 


Tue following list is arranged on the principles explained at the head of last year’s 
instalment (ante, xxxix. 483), and covers the year 1924, with some supplementary 
entries for 1923. A Russian section is now added, but the issue of a further instalment 
for Spain and Portugal is postponed. The entries are all based on actual inspection 
of the periodicals. A number of important articles in foreign periodicals, although men- 
tioned in lists published abroad, have been omitted here because they have not been 
accessible at first hand. For readers who wish to consult the articles it may be useful 
to mention that the Cambridge University Press publishes for the University Library 
a List of Current Foreign Periodicals (1923) and a Select List of Current English Periodi- 
cals (1923). In the Bodleian Library a List of Current Foreign Periodicals, which is 
to be published this year, is already available in the form of a page-proof. In these 
may be found most of the periodicals mentioned below. Help in identifying some of 
the others may be got from the section added at the end of the present list. This 
gives the names of some of the periodicals which began to be published or altered 
their titles in 1924. It will be seen that a number of the articles are based upon 
papers read at the International Historical Congress in Brussels in 1923. The contents 
of these are summarized in the Compte Rendu of that Congress (Brussels: Weissen- 
bruch, 1923). Our best thanks are again due to the authorities of the Bodleian and 
British Museum Libraries for their courtesy in giving facilities for the preparation of 
this list. 

General History and European International Relations 
[See also note at the head of the section Slavonic Europe.] 


E. Mayer, Germanic kinship and the problem of the agrarian community. [Com- 
prehensive survey.] Zeitschr. der Savigny-Stiftung, vol. xliv, Germ. Abt. 

P. Battifol, The ‘ prima cathedra episcopatus’ of the synod of Elvira, reply to 
M. Jiilicher. Journ. of theol. studies, vol. xxv. 

J. Lebon, St. Cyril of Jerusalem and the Arian conflicts. Rev. @hist. ecclésiast., 
vol. xx. 

N. H. Baynes, Optatus. Journ. of theol. studies, vol. xxv. 

F. C. Burkitt, Isaac of Nineveh. Jbid. 
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R. Ritter, Prints letters of Catherine de Bourbon, 1570-7. [The collection, when 
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continued, is intended to be complete.] Soc. de Vhist. du protestantisme frangais : 
Bulletin, vol. 1xxiii. 

L. Durambaut, Prints letters of Henry IV to Pierre de Lesparre. [Mainly on minor 
military matters.] Rev. de Gascogne, new ser., vol. xix. 

H. Sée, Capitalism in French commerce in the seventeenth century. Rev. @hist. 
écon. et sociale, vol. xii. 

J. Plattard, Prints letter of Agrippa d’ Aubigné to Marie de Médicis, written imme- 
diately after the assassination of Henry IV and recommending a constitutional and 
political programme. Rev. du seiziéme siécle, vol. xi. 

H. Rothfels, Richelieu’s Testament and the constitutional aspect of military 
organization. Hist. Zeitschr., 3rd ser., vol. xxxiii. 

M. de Landorle, Prints two letters from Thou, French ambassador at The Hague, 
to Mazarin (September 1660), showing how Mazarin tried to prevent the publication 
of a fuller edition of Pierre de l’Estoile’s Journal of the reign of Henry III. Thou 
saw Elzevir and the book was not published in Holland, but appeared in Cologne the 
same year. Rev. des questions hist., vol. lii. 

P. M. Bondois, The famine of 1662. Rev. dhist. écon. et sociale, vol. xii. 

A. Moufflet, The ‘ service des subsistances de la marine’, 1669-1847. Rev. mari- 
time, new ser., no. 59. 

C. Filliatre, Gabriel Gerberon, a Jansenist Benedictine, 1628-1711. [Prints por- 
tions of manuscript autobiography in the Bibliothéque Nationale.] Rev. hist., vol. cxlvi. 

P. Beuzart, Protestant fugitives before the parlement of Flanders, 1685-1715. 
Soc. de Vhist. du protestantisme francais : Bulletin, vol. xxiii. 

H. Sée, The politica! theory of the parlements in the eighteenth century. Rev. 
hist. de droit francais et étranger, vol. xxxvi. 

L. Dubreuil, The Breton peasant in the eighteenth century. Rev. d hist. écon. et 
sociale, vol. xii. 

G. Martin, The system of Law and the prosperity of the port of Nantes. Ibid. 

A. Degert, The provincial assemblies of the Gascon clergy. [Continuation in three 
articles.] Rev. de Gascogne, new ser., vol. xix. 2 

B. Braubach, The Stoic influence in French political theory before the Revolution 
and in the work of Condorcet [two articles]. Schmollers Jahrbuch, vol. xlviii. 

L. Blanc, The troops attached for service on board ship by the ordinance of 1765. 
Rev. maritime, new ser., no. 56. 

R. Gasnier, The Navigation of the Loire and its tributaries about 1785. [Extracts 
from a memoir inspired by the Académie des Sciences dated about 1785.] Annales de 
Bretagne, vol. xxxvi, no. 1. 

H. Sée, Forests and deforestation in Brittany before the Revolution. [The first 
number of an elaborate study of this subject.] bid. 

G. Lefebvre, The peasants of {the future department of] the Nord during the 
Revolution. La révolution francaise, new ser., no. 23. 

E. Chaudron, Public relief at Troyes during the Revolution. Jbid., no. 21. 

E. Sol, The collection of tithe in Quercy in the time of the Revolution. Rev. 
@ hist. de V église de France, vol. x. 

G. Martin, Carrier at Nantes. La révolution francaise, new ser., no. 23. 

E. Gabory, The patriot fugitives from La Vendée. Rev. hist., vol. cxlvii. 

G. Belloni, The twelve executive ‘commissions’ established in the year II. La 
révolution francaise, new ser., no. 22. 

A. Mathiez, Series of articles on Robespierre since reprinted. Annales hist. de la 
révolution francaise, vol. i. 

M. Dommanget, Robespierre. Ibid. 

G. Michon, The sittings of 8 and 9 thermidor at the Jacobin club. Ibid. 

E. Gachot, General Jean-Baptiste Dommanget. [Prints some documents mainly 
relating to his private affairs.] Rev. des études napoléoniennes, vol. xxiii. 

H. Weil, Prints courtly expressions from twelve letters of Talleyrand to Napoleon, 
1806-9. Rev. hist., vol. cxlvi. 

Cte. de Sérignan, The conspiracy of General Malet in October 1812. [Uses unpub- 
lished documents collected by Ronnelin de Saint-Albin and now in possession of his 
descendant M. Duruy.] Rev. des questions hist., vol. lii. 
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H. Sée, The condition of the French working class, 1815-48. Rev. d’ hist. écon. et 
sociale, vol. xii. 

Duc de Broglie, Memoirs, 1825-70. Rev. des deux mondes, vols. xciv—xcv. 

R. Vivien, The spirit of opposition in Strasbourg, 1830-48 [two articles]. La 
révolution frangaise, new ser., no. 23. 

G. Bourgin, Abstracts of documents in the Archives Nationales relating to Proud- 
hon. Rev. @hist. écon. et sociale, vol. xii. 

M. de Germiny, Continues his study of English maritime brigandage, since 
reprinted as a book. Rev. des questions hist., vol. lii. 

H. de Coincy, Some details on the grand masters of woods and forests in Languedoc. 
[A study based on the municipal and departmental archives of Toulouse.] Annales du 
Midi, nos. 137-40. 

R. Latouche, Measures and weights used in lower Quercy. [An elaborate investiga- 
tion of curious local measures and weights with an attempt to define them in terms 
of the metric system.] Jbid., nos. 137 and 138. 

E. Driault, Albert Sorel as historian of Napoleon. Rev. des études napoléoniennes, 
vol, xxii. 






















































Germany (including Austria) 

Luise Wintefeld, Origin of the municipal organization of Cologne. Vierteljahrschr. 
fir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgesch., vol. xviii. 

J. Hollnsteiner, The so-called fragment of a ‘ Codex Traditionum ’ of St. Florian. 
[Corrects Stiilz’s Geschichte.] Mitteilungen des Osterr. Instituts fiir Geschichtsforsch., 
vol, xxxix. 

E. Schréder, The titles ‘ Herzog’ and ‘ First’. Zeitschr. der Savigny-Stiftung, 
vol. xliv, Germ. Abt. 

D. Schafer, Origin of the elective principle in the German empire. Preussische 
Jahrb., vol. excvi. 

F. Philippi, The effect of the Frankish conquest on Saxony. Hist. Zeitschr., 3rd 
ser., vol. xxxiii. 

H. F. Schmid, The right to found and present to churches in the ‘ colonial’ part 
of the province of Magdeburg in the Middle Ages. Zeitschr. der Savigny-Stiftung, 
vol. xliv, Kan. Abt. 

P. E. Schramm, The two empires and the papacy in the time of the Ottos. Hist. 
Zeitschr., 3rd ser., vol. xxxiii. 

E. von Danckelman, The warlike spirit of the Rhenish episcopal towns and ‘ Minis- 
terialitat ’ in the time of Henry IV. Vierteljahrschr. fir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgesch., 
vol. xviii. 

E. [von] Ottenthal, [Prints] Seven unpublished imperial grants, from Henry IV 
to Henry VII, son of Frederick II [three to the church, &c., of Verdun, four to 
Kaiserswerth]. Mitteilungen des Osterr. Instituts fiir Geschichtsforsch., vol. xxxix. 

F. Baethgen, The manuscripts of the Annales Ratisponenses. Neues Archiv, 
vol. xlv. 

K. O. Miiller, The court of justice at Ottendorf. [South-Franconian village 
courts.] Zeitschr. der Savigny-Stiftung, vol. xliv, Germ. Abt. 

F. von Reindhl, The seals of Lothair II. Newes Archiv, vol. xlv. 

O. H. Strowasser, (i) Reichsstandschaft and Landeshoheit in Austria as illustrated 
in the history of the courts of Schauenberg. [Prints documents.] (ii) The ‘tres 
comitatus ’ of the mark of Austria. Zeitschr. der Savigny-Stiftung, vol. xliv, Germ. Abt. 

F. Frensdorff, The classification of the German legal texts of the thirteenth century 
as tested by their treatment of the imperial election. Nachrichten von der Kénigl- 
Gesellsch. der Wissensch. zu Gottingen, Philol.-hist. Klasse, 1923, Heft 2. 

H. Voltelini, The author of the Saxon ‘ Weltchronik’; the Sachsenspiegel and 
contemporary history. Akad. der Wissensch. zu Wien, Philol.-hist. Klasse, Sitzungsber., 
vol. cci. 

K. G. Hugelmann, The Sachsenspiegel and the fourth Lateran Council. Zeitschr. 
der Savigny-Stiftung, vol. xliv, Kan. Abt. 

E. Heinze, The electors of Saxony and their right to act as imperial vicars before 
the Golden Bull. Hist. Vierteljahrschr., vol. xxii. 
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L. Santifaller, List of serfs of the count of Tyrol in 1340. [Prints High German 
text.] Archivio veneto-tridentino, vol. v. 

H. Hallmann, Testamentary disposition in the house of Brandenburg, 1415-1740. 
Forsch. zur brand. und preuss. Gesch., vol. xxxvii. 

K. Grossman, A newly discovered manuscript of the three chronicles of Jacob 
Unrest. [Vienna, Nationalbibliothek, cod. 8007.] Mitteilungen des Osterr. Instituts 
fir Geschichtsforsch., vol. xxxix. 

O. Schiff, German peasants’ revolts from 1525 to 1789. Hist. Zeitschr., 3rd ser., 
vol. xxxiv. 

Ermentrude von Ranke, The commerce of Cologne with Germany in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Hansische Geschichtsblatter, vol. xxix. 

J. Hashagen, Calvinism and capitalism on the Rhine. [Part of the author’s book 
on Rhenish protestantism and the development of Rhenish civilization.] Schmollers 
Jahrbuch, vol. xvii. 

J. Heckel, The rise of the ‘Summepiskopat’ of Brandenburg-Prussia. Zeitschr. der 
Savigny-Stiftung, vol. xliv., Kanon. Abt. 

A. Bach, Th@“Armenbad’ at Ems. Vierteljahrschr. fiir Sozial- und W irtschafts- 
gesch., vol. xviii. 

L. Gross, The struggle between the imperial chancery and the Austrian Hofkanzlei 
over the control of foreign relations from 1620 till the death of Leopold I. Hist. 
Vierteljahrschr., vol. xxii. 

Marie Rumler, The attempts at liberation of privately owned serfs in Prussia, 
1797-1806 [conclusion]. Forsch. zur brand. und preuss. Gesch., vol. xxxvii. 

R. Oeschey, The protestant ecclesiastical constitution in Bavaria, 1799 and 1822. 
Zeitschr. der Savigny-Stiftung, vol. xliv, Kan. Abt. 

D. Driiner, Stein’s attitude to national and cosmopolitan ideas. Hist. Viertel- 
jahrschr., vol. xxii. 

P. Kehr, The administration of the Prussian archives since 1815. Preussische 
Jahrbicher, vol. exevi. 

A. Frahm, The idea of popular sovereignty and the German national assembly of 
1848. Hist. Zeitschr., 3rd ser., vol. xxxiv. 

C. Pagani, Prints papers on the annexation of central Italy and the cession of 
Savoy and Nice, supplementary to R. Bonfadini’s Vita di Francesco Arese. Nuova 
antologia, 6th ser., vol. cexxxiii. 

J. Heyderhoff, Prints seven letters of Max Duncker and Julian Schmidt to Heinrich 
von Sybel, 8 December 1861-4 February 1862, on the Prussian parliamentary crisis. 
Preussische Jahrb., vol. exeviii. 

W. Stolze, Prints the memorandum on the political situation of Germany written 
by Rudolf Delbriick for Bismarck at Rheims on 13 September 1870. JIbid., 
vol. exevii. 

E. Raschdau, Prints part of his correspondence with the imperial chancery after 
his appointment to Weimar, 1895. Deutsche Rundschau, vol. cci. 


Great Britain and Ireland 


H. J. Lawlor, The Biblical Text in ‘Tundal’s Vision’. [Holds that the writer of 
the‘ Vision’ used an Old Latin text of the New Testament, while his Psalter deviated 
but little from the Vulgate.] Journal of the Royal Soc. of Antiquaries of Ireland. 

Helen M. Cam, The marshalsy of the eyre. [Full study of the functions of the 
office, its tenure as a serjeantry and its descent to the successive holders.] Cambridge 
hist. journal, vol. i. 

H. Hall, List of the rent rolls of the bishopric of Winchester [ecclesiastical com- 
mission] in the Public Record Office. Economica, no. 10. 

Helen M. Cam, The sheriffs of Cambridgeshire in the thirteenth century. Proc. 
of the Cambridge Antig. Soc., vol. xxv. 

A. G. Little, British Franciscan history, 1224-1324. Contemp. rev., no. 706. 

H. P. Stokes, The family of David ‘ of Oxford’. Trans. of the Jewish Hist. Soc. 
of England, vol. x. 

Ada E. Levett, The courts and court-rolls of St. Albans Abbey. [Study of the 
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organization and management of the abbey’s manors from the surviving materials 
for the manors of Winslow, Codicote, Croxley, Cashio, Park, Barnet, Abbot’s Langley, 
Kingsbury, Westwick, Childwick, and Newland Squillers. Valuable especially for the 
late fourteenth century.] Trans. Royal Hist. Soc., 4th ser., vol. vii. 

Hilda Johnstone, Illustrates the details of Henry III’s daily life in the year 
October 1240-1 from the Liberate Rolls and other records. Church quarterly rev., 
vol. xcvii. 

E. F. Jacob, The original application of the name ‘ Provisions cf Oxford’. History, 
new ser., vol. ix. 

P. H. Winfield, Early attempts at reporting cases. [Deals mainly with the ‘ Brevia 
Placitata ’ of c. 1260 and the fourteenth-century ‘ Novae Narrationes’.] Law quarterly 
rev., vol. xl. 

Hilda Johnstone, The wardrobe and household accounts of the sons of Edward I. 
[Brief introduction with provisional list of such accounts in the Public Record Office.] 
Bulletin of the Inst. of Hist. Research, vol. ii. 

W. Rees, The charters of the boroughs of Brecon and Llandovery. [Prints in 
extenso an inspeximus dated 1415 reciting grants to Brecon by its Bohun lords 1276- 
1365 ; an inspeximus and regrant by the earl of Buckingham dated 1443 ; a charter 
of the duke of Buckingham to Brecon dated 1517; and an inspeximus dated 1590 
reciting Richard III’s charter of 1485 creating Llandovery a corporate town.] Bull. of 
the Board of Celtic Studies, vol. 11. iii. 

J. R. Gabriel, Exchequer tallies in the National Museum of Wales. Archaeol. 
Cambrensis, vol. 1xxix. 

T. F. Tout, Some conflicting tendencies in English administrative history in the 
fourteenth century. [Expansion of the paper read at the International Historical 
Congress in Brussels, 1923.] Bull. of the John Rylands Library, vol. viii. 

W. G. Jones, The court rolls of the borough of Criccieth. [Prints in extenso all 
the extant records of the proceedings of the borough courts of Criccieth, dated 1320-1, 
1325-6, 1328-9, 1330-1.] Bull. of the Board of Celtic Studies, vol. 1. ii. 

Clare A. Musgrave, The administration of the household of Elizabeth de Burgh, 
lady of Clare. [Summary of a dissertation based on the Clare accounts in the Public 
Record Office.] Bulletin of the Inst. of Hist. Research, i. 

B. Wilkinson, The authorization of chancery writs under Edward III. Bull. of 
the John Rylands Library, vol. viii. 

P. J. Hamilton-Grierson, The judicial committees of the Scottish parliament, 
1369/70 to 1544. Scott. hist. rev., vol. xxii. 

T. F. T. Plucknett, The dispute about the king’s right of presenting to a church 
in the diocese of Durham, 1382-3, reported in Fitzherbert’s Graund Abridgement. 
Amer. hist. rev., vol. xxx. 

C. H. Williams, Fifteenth-century Coram Rege Rolls. Bulletin of the Inst. of Hist. 
Research, vol. i. 

Rose Graham, The English province of the order of Cluny in the fifteenth century. 
{Continuation of the full study printed ante, xxxviii. 481-95.] Trans. Royal Hist. 
Soc., 4th ser., vol. vii. 

E. W. M. Balfour-Melville, The later captivity and release of James I. Scott. hist. 
rev., Vol. xxi. 

C. H. Williams, A fifteenth-century lawsuit. [Babington v. Venour, c. 1465.] 
Law quarterly rev., vol. x1. 

H. Sée, English agrarian history from the end of the Middle Ages. Rev. de synthése 
hist., vol. xxxviii. 

J. Storer Clouston, The lawthing and early officials of Orkney. [Mainly sixteenth 
century.] Scott. hist. rev., vol. xxi. 

W. 8. Holdsworth, Defamation in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Law 
quarterly rev., vols. xl, xli. 

A. Longfield, Anglo-Irish trade in the sixteenth century. [Contains fresh evidence 
from the English customs accounts and port books.] Proc. of the Royal Irish Academy, 
vol. xxxvi. 

R. Dunlop, Sixteenth-century schemes for the plantation of Ulster. Scott. hist. 
rev., vol. xxii. 
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W. Page, The first Book of Common Prayer and the Windsor commission. [States 
that there is no evidence that any commission was appointed in 1548: a committee 
of divines sat at Chertsey in September and probably presented its report to the 
king at Windsor about the end of that month.] Church quarterly rev., vol. xcviii. 

R. K. Hannay, J. Harvey, and M. Wood, Some papal Bulls among the Hamilton 
papers (dated 1551 and 1553, illustrate the earl of Arran’s governorship]. Scott. hist. 
rev., XXii. 

C.S. Carter, The Anglican via media. [Holding that ‘ the few changes in the revised 
Prayer Book of 1552” made in 1559 did not alter the doctrinal outlook of the Eliza- 
bethan from that of the Edwardine Prayer Book, and that the position taken in the 
revision of the Articles in 1562 was in accord with the views of the French and Swiss 
reformers.] Church quarterly rev., vol. xevii. 

Florence E. Dyer, The common sailor in the Elizabethan period. Mariner’s mirror, 
vol. x. 

H. Buckley, Sir Thomas Gresham and the foreign exchanges. Econ. journ., 
vol. xxxiv. 

G. F. Barwick, A side-light on the mystery of Mary Stuart: Pietro Bizari’s con- 
temporary printed account of the murders of Riccio and Darnley. Scott. hist. rev., 
vol. xxi. 

E. P. Dickin, The coast and sea-borne trade of Essex, 1566-77. T'rans. of the Essex 
Archaeol. Soc., vol. xvii. 

J. D. Mackie, The secret diplomacy of King James VI in Italy prior to his accession 
to the English throne. Scott. hist. rev., vol. xxi. 

Isabel G. Powell, Shipkeepers and minor officers serving at sea in the early Stuart 
navy. Mariner’s mirror, vol. x. 

F. J. Powicke, The Rev. Thomas Hall, 1610-65, minister at King’s Norton. [From 
a new manuscript authority in the Baxter MSS.] Bull. of the John Rylands Library, 
vol. viii. 

R. A. MacKay, Coke’s views on parliamentary sovereignty and the supremacy of 
the law. Michigan law rev., vol. xxii. - 

Kate E. Barford, The state and the west of England cloth industry in the reign of 
Charles I. Wiltshire archaeol. and nat. hist. mag., vol. xlii. 

W. S. Samuel, The first London synagogue of the resettlement. [Since reprinted 
as a book: see p. 155 above.] Trans. of the Jewish Hist. Soc. of England, vol. x. 

W. B. Gray, Judicial proceedings in the parliaments of Scotland, 1660-88. Juridical 
rev., Vol. Xxxvi. 

M. Melville Balfour, The second marriage of Judge Jeffreys. [Shows that he married 
Lady Ann Jones in June 1679, not as is usually stated, in 1678, three months after 
the death of his first wife. The month, June 1679, is, it should be noted, given correctly 
by the Dict. of Nat. Biog. from the Verney Collection, Hist. MSS. Comm.] Law 
quarterly rev., vol. xli. 

Miss M. Lane, William Blathwayt. Contemp. rev., no. 701. 

G. P. Insh, The founding of the Company of Scotland trading to Africa and the 
Indies. Scott. hist. rev., vol. xxi. 

G. A. Sinclair, The Scottish officers of Charles XII. Ibid. 

Caroline A. J. Skeel, The Welsh woollen industry in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. Archaeol. Cambrensis, vol. Ixxix. 

D. A. E. Harkness, The opposition to the eighth and tenth articles of the treaty of 
Utrecht. Scott. hist. rev., vol. xxi. 

J. H. Pollen, Roman catholic Jacobites in 1716. [Prints historical memoir by the 
Jesuit Thomas Lawson.] Month, vol. exliii. 

R. W. Goulding, Henrietta countess of Oxford, 1694-1755. [Based on correspon- 
dence at Welbeck Abbey.] Trans. of the Thoroton Soc., vol. xxvii. 

J. H. Clapham, Tithe surveys as a source of agrarian history. [Mainly from the 
surveys of Prescot, Lancashire, 1775 and 1794.] Cambridge hist. journal, vol. i. 

I. F. Grant, The income from a Scottish farm in the eighteenth century. Econ. 
journ., vol. xxxiv. 

W. Bowden, The influence of the manufacturers on the early policy of Pitt. Amer. 
hist. rev., vol. xxix. 
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W. H. Marwick, The cotton industry and the industria] revolution in Scotland. 
Scott. hist. rev., vol. xxi. 

C. R. Fay, The use of measure or weight in the sale of corn in the nineteenth 
century. Econ. journ., vol. xxxiv. 

H. W. V. Temperley and C. K. Webster, British policy in the publication of 
diplomatic documents under Castlereagh and Canning. Cambridge hist. journal, 
vol. i. 

C. M. Bruce, The department of the accountant-general of the navy. Mariner’s 
mirror, vol. x. 

A. J. Eagleston, Parliamentary institutions of the Channel Islands and their analogy 
with earlier stages of British development. History, new ser., vol. ix. 

D. Baird Smith, The ‘ retrait lignager’ in Scotland. Scott. hist. rev., vol. xxi. 

J. H. Round, The Essex and Suffolk border. Trans. of the Essex Archaeol. Soc., 
vol, xvii. 

J. H. Round, Navestock. Ibid. 

C. G. O. Bridgeman, Unidentified Domesday vills in Staffordshire. Hist. Collecns. 
for Staffs., 1923. 


L. F. Salzman, The family of Chesney or Cheyney. Sussex archaeol. collecns., 
vol. lxv. 


C. G. O. Bridgeman, Staffordshire forest pleas in the Pipe Roll of 1166-7. Hist. 
collecns. for Staffs., 1923. 

C. A. Seyler, The early charters of Swansea and Gower [two articles]. Archaeol. 
Cambrensis, vol. Ixxix. 

E. L. Guilford, Prints continuation of his extracts from the borough records of 
Nottingham. Trans. of the Thoroton Soc., vol. xxvii. 

B. Cozens-Hardy, Prints a muster roll and clergy list in the hundred of Holt, 
c. 1523. Norfolk archaeol., vol. xxii. 

D. Bueno de Mesquito, The burial-ground of the Sephardi Jews in the Mile End 
Road, London. Trans. of the Jewish Hist. Soc. of England, vol. x. 

A. J. Eddington, Quakers in Norwich, 1682-3. Norfolk archaeol., vol. xxii. 

C. MacNeill, The Hospitallers of Kilmainham and their guests. [Based on the 
register in Bodleian MS. Rawlinson, B. 501.] Journ. of the Royal Soc. of Antiquaries 
of Ireland, vol. liv. 

H. H. E. C[raster], List of manuscripts catalogued in vol. ii, pt. 1, of the Bodleian 
Summary Catalogue of which the English provenance can be fixed. Bodleian quart. 
record, vol. iv. 

V. H. Galbraith, Press-marks on the deeds of Lewes priory. Sussex archaeol. 
collecns., vol. Ixv. 

P. 8. Allen, Early documents connected with the library of Merton College, Oxford. 
The library, 4th ser., vol. iv. 

J. Priestnall and J. Whatmouth, A find in a municipal library (Rochdale) which 


may be an illustration of the theological exercises of c. 1450. Journ. of theol. studies, 
vol. xxv, no. 100. 


Italy 

A. Norsa, The economic factor in the greatness and decay of Venice [two articles]. 
Nuova rivista stor., vol. viii. 

C. Rostan, The laws of King Luitprand and the legal position of women. Ibid. 

A. Hofmeister, Genealogy of the dukes of Amalfi of the house of Muscus Comes. 
Byzantin.-neugriech. Jahrb., vol. iv. 

G. Schwartz and Elisabeth Abegg, The monastery of San Michele della Chiusa 
and its historiography. Neues Archiv, vol. xlv. 

L. Simeoni, The tombs of the countess Matilda and her parents. Archivio stor. 
lombardo, vol. li. 

K. Hampe, Arnold of Brescia. [Survey of the new light on his career available since 
the time of Giesebrecht.] Hist. Zeitschr., 3rd ser., vol. xxxiv. 

F. Giiterbock, The defection of Tortona from the Lombard league. Neues Archiv, 
vol. xlv. : 

C. Manaresi, Documents of the abbey of S. Bartolomeo in Strada at Pavia. [On 
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the genealogy of the early Otbertines, house of Este. Prints placitum of 1201 and 
two Bulls of Celestine III.] Archivio stor. lombardo, vol. li. 

G. Volpe, Montieri. [Italian translation, with revision, of the full constitutional 
and economic study for the thirteenth century published in the Vierteljahrschr. fir 
Social- und Wirtschaftsgesch. in 1908.] Maremma, vol. i. 

A. Main, The ‘ Catastico of Ezzelino’. [This manuscript compilation contains a 
survey of the rights of Sta. Giustina of Monselica, c. 1250-1350.] Archivio veneto- 
tridentino, vol. v. 

N. Ottokar, The institution of the priorate at Florence. [Gives reasons for modify- 
ing the reigning view of the city’s parties and their struggles in the thirteenth century. 
He is especially anxious to show that the Guelf government after 1267 was by no 
means devoid of the participation of the popolo, and that the popolo after 1280 cannot 
for political purposes be rigidly partitioned into gilds of different status with different 
interests and policies, among them an ‘ eterno programma popolare’. Signor Ottokar 
certainly has so far a strong case, but there is a danger lest the ordinances of justice 
should appear almost anomalous. It may be urged that leading popolani in 1267, 
like the Cerchi, were ambitious of knightly status and a noble’s way of life, thus 
helping to form the class of ‘ magnates’, whereas their junior congeners in 1267 and 
c. 1290 usually desired to remain popolani in manners and methods. The social split, 
which rendered the older section of the oligarchs more offensive than the newer and 
more numerous, was more important probably for the priorate and ordinances of 
justice than their descent, which varied, or the sources of their wealth, which likewise 
differed, or their position in or out of a gild, which did not define them. After all, 
Villani and Dino Compagni say as much.] Archivio stor. italiano, 7th ser., vol. i. 

F. Baethgen, An attempt of Rudolf of Habsburg to ascertain the imperial rights 
in Tuscany in 1275, Hist. Vierteljahrschr., vol. xxii. 

R. van Marle, Survey of the principal descriptions of Rome. (Continuation 
covering the fourteenth to sixteenth centuries; since reprinted in book-form.] 
Mededeelingen van het Ned. Hist. Inst. te Rome, vol. iv. 

L. Chiappelli, A commercial letter of 1330 and the crisis in Italian commerce, 
1300-50. [Prints letter written by a Pistorian from Touraine and Bourges. The 
protective measures and exactions of the French king were severely damaging the 
Italian merchants and bankers, as is shown by the succession of Florentine bankrupt- 
cies. But new outlets were being developed in Germany and Flanders as well as in 
Italian internal trade.] Archivio stor. italiano, 7th ser., vol. i. 

A. Fliniaux, The failure of the Ammanati of Pistoia and the Holy See. Rev. hist. 
de droit francais et étranger, 4th ser., vol. iii. 

Mercedes Gaibrois de Ballesteros and H. Finke, Print and discuss a document of 
1305 throwing light on the state of Rome after the death of Boniface VIII [two 
articles]. Boletin de la Real Acad. de Historia, vol. lxxxiv. 

G. Pardi, Outline of the economic history of Naples [continuation in two articles] 
Nuova rivista stor., vol. viii. 

L. Fumi, The relations of Francesco I Sforza, duke of Milan, with the church. 
[Amicable until the accession of Pope Paul II, with whom no satisfactory understanding 
was obtained. Sforza’s main object in ecclesiastical matters was to retain control of 
the collation of Milanese benefices. His simony and the desire to dispose of valuable 
preferments added to the objections of the curia.] Archivio stor. lombardo, vol. li. 

V. Mistruzzi, Life of G. Sommariva, c. 1435-1500, Veronese minor poet. [Som- 
mariva was also an expert on fortification and a violent anti-Semite : two stories of 
sacrificial child-murder are given. Prints his will, condemnation for contriving a 
bigamous marriage, &c.] Archivio veneto-tridentino, vol. vi. 

N. di Leuna, Giovanni Maria Angiolello, 1451-1525, Vicentine historian of Turkey 
and Persia. [Considers the Historia T'urchesa to be really his compilation.] Jbid., 
vol. v. 

P. Negri, The Italian crisis at the end of the fifteenth century. [Negotiations, 
August 1493-January 1494, in view of the coming French invasion. Prints selection 
from diplomatic correspondence of Lodovicothe Moor.] Archivio stor. lombardo, vol. li. 

A. Monti, Philip II and Cardinal Christopher Madruzzo, governor of Milan, 1556-7. 
Nuova rivista stor., vol. viii. 
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V. di Tocco, A scheme for an Italian confederation, c. 1560. [Proposed by G. Muzio, 
who later mooted the expulsion of the Spaniards. He seems to be the first modern 
to plan a confederation with permanent central organ, common army, &¢c.] Archivio 
stor. italiano, 7th ser., vol. i. 

G. E. Uhlenbeck, Johannes Heckius or Eckio. Mededeelingen van het Ned. Hist. 
Inst. te Rome, vol. iv. 

L. Emery, The ideas of Paolo Sarpi [two articles]. Nuova rivista stor., vol. viii. 

A. Anzilotti, The financial and economic reforms in Tuscany and Lombardy in the 
eighteenth century. Archivio stor. italiano, 7th ser., vol. i. 

F. Noack, The banking house and princely family of Torlonia. Vierteljahrschr. 
fir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgesch., vol. xviii. 

P. Pieri, The conduct of Archbishop Capecelatro at Taranto in 1779. [He succeeded 
in avoiding bloodshed and riots in revolution and counter-revolution.] Archivio stor. 
italiano, 7th ser., vol. i. 

K. R. Greenfield, The trials of conspirators against the government of Lombardo- 
Venetia, 1831-5. Amer. hist. rev., vol. xxix. 

H. Weil, The disturbances at Bologna, September—October 1843. [From French 
diplomatic correspondence: prints extracts.] Atti e memorie della Reale Deputazione 
di Stor. Pat. per le Romagne, vol. xiv. 

C. Santoro, Carlo and Giacomo Antonio Galluzzi, Milanese forgers of medieval 
documents in the seventeenth century. [Their forgeries were made mainly for genea- 
logical purposes. A list is given including some hitherto undetected.] Archivio stor. 
lombardo, vol. li. 

G. Fogolari, The church of Sta. Maria della Carita’ at Venice [now part of the 
Accademia]. Archivio veneto-tridentino, vol. v. 

W. Starkie, The Commedia dell’ Arte and the Roman Comedy. [Examines the 
possible connexion between the two.] Proc. of Royal Irish Academy, vol. xxxvi. 

F. Nicolini, Boccaccio’s letter to F. de’ Bardi in Neapolitan dialect. [Text and 
commentary.) Archivio stor. ital., anno lxxxii, 7th ser., vol. ii- 

G. Zorzi, Buildings designed by Palladio in Friuli [chiefly at Udine]. Archivio 
veneto-tridentino, vol. v. 





Netherlands and Belgium 


H. van Houtte, The origin of the linguistic frontier in Belgium. Rev. belge de philol. 
et @hist., vol. iii. 

E. de Moreau, The removal of the residence of the bishop of Troyes to Maastricht. 
{Important for the early history of this Frankish diocese.] Rev. @hist. ecclésiast., 
vol. xx. 

F. Lot, The extent of the ‘ fiscs royaux’ in the Carolingian period. [Paper read 
to the International Historical Congress in Brussels, 1923; maintaining that their 
area ran from 1,000 hectares upwards.] Rev. belge de philol. et @ hist., vol. iii. 

T. Enklaar, The conquest of the Merwede district by Count Dirk III in 1018. 
Tijdschr. voor gesch., vol. xxxix. : 

P. Rolland, The ‘ homines Beatae Mariae’ of Tournai. Rev. belge de philol. et 
@hist., vol. iii. 

M. Coens, The author of the Vita Erkembodonis. [Argues that the author was 
John III, abbot of St. Bertin, 1187, not, as M. Léon van der Essen has tried to show, the 
fourteenth-century chronicler John of St. Bertin.] Anal. Bollandiana, vol. xlii. 

H. Nelis, The ‘ doyens de chrétienté’ and their voluntary jurisdiction in Belgium 
in the thirteenth century [series of articles]. Rev. belge de philol. et dhist., vol. iii. 

H. Nowé, Complaints and inquisitions relating to the administration of the ‘ baillis’ 
of the counts of Flanders in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Ibid. 

G. Bigwood, The financiers of Arras. Ibid. 

M. Letts, The administration of criminal law in Flanders chiefly in the fifteenth 
century. Law quarterly rev., vol. xli. 

H. Terdenge, History of Dutch taxation in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
Vierteljahrschr. fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgesch., vol. xviii. 

P. J. Blok, Philip the Good and the towns of Holland in 1436. Meded. der Koninkl. 
Akad. der Wetensch., Afd. Letterk., vol. lviii, ser. B. 
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E. C. G. Briinner, Prints the note-book of a clothier and merchant of Hoorn in the 
second half of the fifteenth century. Econ.-hist. jaarboek, vol. x. 

D. de Kok, Litigation between parish priests and observant friars about the right 
of burial at Harderwijk about 1460. [Prints a contemporary account in Dutch.] 
Ned. archief voor kerkgesch., new ser., vol. xviii. 

N. B. Tenhaeff, Magister Johannes, organist of the cathedral church at Utrecht. 
Tijdschr. voor gesch., vol. xxxix. 

D. Th. Enklaar, Prints the tariff of the Rhine toll at Wijk bij Duurstede in 1486. 
Econ.-hist. jaarboek, vol. x. 


M. van Rhijn, Goswinus van Halen, 1468-1530. Ned. archief voor kerkgesch., 
new ser., vol. xviii. 


H. E. van Gelder, The Dutch East India Company’s trade in China. [Prints 
documents.] Econ.-hist. jaarboek, vol. x. 

J. Smit, Prints a manuscript of 1567 on the religious disturbances at Delft. Bijdr. 
en med. van het Hist. Genootschap, vol. xlv. 

T. A. Boeree, The treason of Maarten Schets at Gouda in 1572. Tijdschr. voor 
Gesch., vol. xxxix. 

P. C. Molhuysen, The privileges of the university of Leiden. Meded. der Koninkl. 
Akad. der Wetensch., Afd. Letterk., vol. lviii, ser. B. 

J. Loosjes, Adam Billichius. Ned. archief voor kerkgesch., new ser., vol. xviii. 

H. Brugmans, Ubbo Emmius, the founder of the university of Groningen, and his 
correspondence. Tijdschr. voor gesch., vol. xxxix. 

J. Lindeboom, Prints with introduction the ‘Summa Doctrina Socinistarum ’ of 
the elder Vossius. Ned. archief voor kerkgesch., new ser., vol. xvii. 

P. Geyl, Prints Sir Francis Nethersole’s dispatch of 1625 [State Papers, Foreign, 
Holland, 158] on the dissensions of the Dutch republic. Bijdr. en meded. van het Hist. 
Genootschap, vol. xlv. 

N. Japikse, The oligarchy in Dort in the middle of the seventeenth century. 
[From notes of Robert Fruin.] Bijdr. voor vaderl. gesch. en oudheidk., 6th ser., 
vol. i. 2 

8. van Brakel, Prints Herman Gijsen’s memorandum and report of 1663 on the 
economic interests of the republic in the Southern Netherlands. Bijdr. en meded. 
van het Hist. Genootschap, vol. xlv. 

H. van Dalfsen, The loss of Overijssel in 1672. Bijdr. voor vaderl. gesch. en oud- 
heidk., 6th ser., vol. i. 

Irene A. Wright, The Amsterdam house of Coymans and the asiento for the slave- 
trade, 1685-9. [Article in English.] Jbid., vol. x. 

A. S. de Blécourt, Sentences of the hoofdmannenkammer of Stad en Lande. [Con- 
tinuation in two parts.] Rev. dhist. du droit (Tijdschr. voor rechtsgesch.), vol. v. 

A. Oltmans, Prints a memorandum of proceedings in the admiralty of the Maas, 
1750-1. Bijdr. en meded. van het Hist. Genootschap, vol. xlv. 

M. G. de Boer, William I and the beginnings of the metal industry in Belgium. 
Rev. belge de philol. et @ hist., vol. iii. 

J. A. A. H. de Beaufort, Dutch political history, 1868-1918. [Series of articles : 
prints letter of 1893 to W. H. de Beaufort from J. D. Fransen van de Putte on the 
latter's differences with Thorbecke.] Gids, vol. Ixxxviii. 

R. Lechat, The saints of the abbey of Villers. [Examines the story of the monastic 


martyrology and the claims of the monks venerated at Villers to be regarded as 
saints.] Anal. Bollandiana, vol. xlii. 


Slavonic Europe 


{It has been decided to include in this section all the important articles in the 
four Russian periodicals Annali, Veka, Krasnij arkhiv, and Russkoe proshloe, although 
some of them deal with other parts of Europe and with international relations. It 
is believed that these periodicals are not available in any English library, but the 
Librarian of the School of Slavonic Studies, King’s College, London, will be able, 
on certain conditions, to arrange for the use by readers of the private copies which 
have been used by Mr. B. H. Sumner of All Souls College, Oxford, in compiling the 
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present list. It has unfortunately not yet been possible to deal with periodicals in the 
Slavonic languages other than Russian.] 


V. A. Butenko, The scientific study of modern history in Russia. [A survey of the 
work done on European history by Russian historians since 1860.] Annali, no. 2. 

Ukrainian histography since 1914. (Survey.] Slavonic rev., vol. iii. 

V. A. Parkhomenko, The origin of Rus. [Supports Professor Rostovtsev’s emphasis 
on the importance of the south-eastern steppe region in the formation of Kievan Rus.] 
Russkoe proshloe, no. 4. 

A. Nasonov, Princes and towns in the Rostov and Suzdal region [in the twelfth 
and first half of the thirteenth centuries]. Veka, no. 1. 

F. I. Uspenski, The travels of Benjamin of Tudela. Annali, no. 3. 

F. I. Uspenski, The empire of Trebizond. Jbid., no. 4. 

F. I. Uspenski, Social evolution and growth of feudalism in the Byzantine Empire. 
(Mainly deals with documents, 1245-1435, from monastery of Vazelon, near Trebi- 
zond.] Ibid., no. 2. 

M. Priselkov, The ‘chronicler’ of 1305. [Analysis of the Lavrent’evski and 
reconstructed Troitski texts in relation to Tver, 1263-1305.] Veka, no. 1. 

8. F. Platonov, The views of Russian historians on Ivan the Terrible. Russkoe 
proshloe, no. 1. 

P. Sadikov, Tsar and oprichnik. [Ivan the Terrible, V. G. Gryaznoy, and their 
correspondence, 1574-6 ; prints text of three letters.] Veka, no. 1. 

I. Lubimenko, The struggle of the Dutch with the English for the Muscovite 
market. Russkoe proshloe, no. 5. [As p. 479 above, but with fuller foot-notes.] 

S. Bakhrushin, Andrey Fedorovich Palitsin. Veka, no. 1. 

8. Tkhorzhevski, The Don Cossacks in the first half of the seventeenth century. 
Russkoe proshloe, no. 3. 


8. V. Voznesenski, The dvoryanstvo and reaction after the death of Peter the Great. 
Ibid., no. 2. 

A. Florovskij, Charles de Villiers, a French jurist in the service of Catharine II. 
Rev. hist. de droit francais et étranger, 4th ser., iii. 
O. E. Kornilovich, Public opinion in Europe and the revolt of Pugachev. Annali, 
no. 3. 

A. Zaozerski, Episode in the history of the revolt of Pugachev. [An account of 
risings of Prince Kurakin’s peasants near Penza.] Veka, no. 1. 

T. Bogdanovich, The correspondence of Alexander I with V. P. Kochubey. 
[Deals with fourteen letters from Alexander to Kochubey, between 1792 and 1798.] 
Russkoe proshloe, no. 5. 

T. Bogdanovich, Prints extracts from papers of V. P. Kochubey, mainly relating 
to situation in France, 1791, 1808, 1817, and 1830. Annali, no. 4. 

B. Kubalov, A forgotten ‘ Dekabrist’: A. N. Lutski. [From material in the 
archives of the former chancellery of the governor-general of Irkutsk.] Russkoe 
proshloe, no. 5. 

B. Siroechkovski, Extract from Nicholas I’s memoir on 14 December 1825. [Prints 
text of the unpublished portion dealing with the night of 14/15 (26/27) December and 
subsequent investigations.] Krasniy arkhiv, vol. vi. 

V. I. Pichet, Prints text of 1835 will of Nicholas I. [Directions to Alexander as to 
conduct and policy if Nicholas were murdered.] Jbid., vol. iii. 

A. A. Sergeev, Prints extracts from the annual reports of the third section of the 
emperor’s private chancellery on the condition of the working classes, 1835-69. 
Ibid., vol. ii. 

E. Kots, Peasant risings in Nicholas I's reign. [From material in the archives of 
the ministry for internal affairs.] Russkoe proshloe, no. 2. 

P. Olberg, The revolutionary movement in Russia, 1855-1905. Tijdschrift voor 
geschiedenis, vol. xxxviii. 

L. Feygin, Russo-French relations. [Deals with the 1859 treaty and utilizes 
material from the secret papers of Gorchakov.] Veka, no. 1. 

V. Koz’min, Prints documents concerning projected risings at Kazan and among 
the Bashkirs, 1863-4. Krasniy arkhiv, vol. iv. 
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V. I. Picket, Prints seventeen letters of Pobedonostsev to Alexander III, 3 (15) 
March-4 (16) May 1881. Krasniy arkhiv, vol. iv. 

A. Savin, Prints four letters of Prince William of Prussia to Alexander III and two 
to Prince N. Dolgoruki, 1884-5. [They deal with hostility to England, Bulgaria, and 
the prince of Wales’s visit to Berlin.] Jbid., vol. ii. 

A. A. Polovtsev, Text of diary February 1901-January 1903, September 1904- 
June 1908. Jbid., vols. iii and iv. 

M. N. Pokrovski, Prints text of diary of General A. N. Kuropatkin, December 1902- 
March 1903, February to April 1904. Jbid., vols. ii and v. 

B. Romanov, Portsmouth. [Prints seventy-nine telegrams, &c., the majority 
exchanged between Witte, Kokovtsev, I. P. Shipov, and A. I. Putilov, February- 
September 1905.] Jbid., vol. vi. 

8. A. Pashukanis, The 1905 Russo-German treaty concluded at Bjérko. [Prints 
text of treaty and Russian translations of documents concerning it, including corre- 
spondence between Lamsdorf, Osten-Saken, and Nelidov.] Jbid., vol. v. 

Text of correspondence between Nicholas II and Stolipin, 1906-11. bid. 

F. Rotshtein, Prints Russian translations of correspondence between Kokovtsev 
and Netslin, 1906-9 [concerning Russian foreign loans]. IJbid., vol. iv. 

Texts of reports of Sazonov to Nicholas II, 4 (17) November 1910, 25 June (8 July) 
1912, September 1912. [They deal with the Potsdam, Port Baltic, Balmoral, and 
Paris visits respectively. Text is also given of German proposals concerning Balkans 
and Persia, 6 (19) August 1910.] Jbid., vol. iii. 

S. Sigrist, Russian diplomacy and the Balkan alliance, 1912-13. Russkoe proshloe, 
no. 3. 

Y. Zakher, Constantinople and the Straits. (Utilizes material for 1912-13 from 
Russian naval general staff papers.] Krasniy arkhiv, vol. vi. 

Text of daily abstract of events, 3 (16) July-20 July (2 August) 1914, kept by 
ministry for foreign affairs and of documents cited in it. Ibid., vol. iv. 


South-eastern Europe and Hungary 


A. Alféldi, The end of Roman rule in Pannonia. [Numismati¢ evidence ; two 
articles.] Ungarische Jahrb., vol. iii. 

A. Solymossy, The alleged consumption of raw, saddle-softened meat by the Huns. 
Ibid. 

N. Jorga, The Danubian ‘ Romania’ and the barbarians in the sixth century. 
[Paper read to the International Historical Congress in Brussels, 1923.] Rev. belge 
de philol. et d hist., vol. iii. 

K. Schiinemann, The settlement of the Hungarians. Ungarische Jahrb., vol. iii. 

Ch. A. Nomikos, The first mosque of Constantinople. [The house of prayer founded 
in 717 and made into a mosque in 1048 and 1189.] ’Emernpis ‘Erapeias Bu(avtiway 
=rovdar, vol. i. : 

K. Amantos, Greek philanthropy in the Middle Ages.. A@nvd, vol. xxxv. 

N. I. Papadakes, Historical archives of Crete, 1204-1915. AcAriov rijs ‘Ior. Kai 
*E6vodA. ‘Era:peias, vol. viii. 

V. Homan, Historical elements in the Nibelungenlied [two articles]. Ungarische 
Jahrb., vol. iii. 

G. Cahen, The Mongols in the Balkans. [Based on a recent Bulgarian work of 
P. Nikov.] Rev. hist., vol. cxlvi. 

G. E. Typaldos, The supposed tomb of the family de la Roche. [At the Attic 
monastery of Daphni: holding that it was not, as Buchon supposed, that of the duke 
of Athens, Guy II.] AcAriov rijs ‘Ior. wai "EOvod, “Eraipeias, 

G. Cammelli, Prints letter of Demetrius Cydonius to John Palaeologus. Byzantin.- 
neugriech, Jahrb., vol. iv. 

A. Rubié y Lluch, The conquest of Thebes in 1379 by Juan de Urtubia. [The 
achievements of the Navarrese company in Greece and the career of the learned 
Theban archbishop, Simon Atumano.] Académie Roumaine: Bulletin de la section 
hist., vol. xi. 
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J. H. Mordtmann, The first conquest of Athens by the Turks under Bajazet I. 
[Curonological note.] Byzantin-neugriech. Jahrbicher, vol. iv. 

I, K. Bogiatzides, A new source of Byzantine history. [An essay by Georgios 
Scholarios.] Néos ‘EAAnvopyjpwr, vol. xviii. 

G. E. Typaldos, The descendants of the Palaiologoi after the capture of Con- 
stantinople. AcAriov rijs ‘Ior. «ai ‘E9vod. ‘Era:peias, vol. viii. 

N. Ghiulea, Trade corporations in Roumania. Rev. d’hist. écon. et sociale, vol. xii. 

N. Jorga, The penetration of western ideas in south-eastern Europe from the 
seventeenth century. [Series of articles, showing that French ideas were more diffused 
in Roumania than in other parts of the Near East, and that Moldavia was more advanced 
than Wallachia. There are some mistakes : there was no ‘ new constitution ’ in Greece 
in 1849 ; the assassination of Deligiannes was not political, and it is no longer accurate 
to say that socialism has never existed in Greece.] Bull. de Inst. pour I’ Etude 
Europe Sud-Orient., vol. i. 

R. W. Seton-Watson, Transylvania in the nineteenth century. [With sketch from 
1733.] Slavonic rev., vol. iii. 

A. Weber, Maria Theresa at the diet of Pressburg. [Literary history of the episode. ] 
Ungarische Jahrb., vol. iii, 

L. Eisenmann, The Hungarian nobility and the abolition of feudal rights in 1848. 
La révolution de 1848, vol. xx. 

N. Giannopoulos, The Byzantine monasteries near Demetrias. [History of the 
monastery of Makrynitsa, founded shortly before 1215 by Constantine Melissenos, 
who became a monk and was buried there, and of the convent of the Baptist near 
Portarid, founded in 1272 by his son Nicholas and the latter’s wife Anna.] ’Ewernpis 
‘Eraipeias BuCaytiwav Srovday, vol. i. 

K. Konstantopoulos, The monastery of St. Meletios on Kithairon and the metro- 
politan of Athens, Nikanor. [An inscription dated 1573.] AcAriov Xprorcamnijs "Apxato- 
Aoyefs “Era:peias, 2nd ser., vol. i. 

D. P. Paschales, Christian Andros. [Account of the Byzantine churches of the 
island, of which one dates from 1158 and the others are perhaps earlier.] AeAriov 
Xproriavixhs "Apxaodroyxys ‘Era:peias, 2nd ser., vol. i. 

A. S. Diamantaras, History of the island of Kastellorizon. AcAriov rijs ‘lor. Kai 
*E6vod. ‘Era:peias, vol. viii. 

K. I. Bogiatzides, Kimolos, historical researches about the island. ‘Aé@nva, 
vol. Xxxv. 

N. I. Giannopoulos, Medieval Phthiotis and its memorials. AcAriov rijs ‘lor. Kai 
“E6vox. ‘“Eratpeias,vol. viii. 

Ch. G. Pantelides, Completion of the list of abbots of the Cypriote monastery of 
Kykkos. [Supplementing the list in Hackett’s History of the Orthodox Church of 
Cyprus.] ’Ewernpis ‘Era:peias Bu(avrwwav Sroviay, vol. i. 

A. Philadelpheus, The excavations at Nikopolis. [Its Christian antiquities investi- 
gated by the author since Nikopolis became Greek in 1913.] AcAriov Xprotravixijs 
"Apxatodoyixijs ‘Era:peias, 2nd ser., vol. i. 

P. A. Phourikes, Preveza, its site, foundation, name. [Founded on its present site 
by at least about the end of the twelfth century; its name is Albanian, meaning 
‘ferry’.] ’Erernpis ‘Era:peias Bu(avtwav Snovdav, vol. i. 

G. Soterion, The monastery of Phaneromene on Salamis. [Founded in 1661-70, 
probably on the site of an older church, and celebrated during the Warof Independence. | 
Ibid. 

I. K. Bogiatzides, The Chronicle of Metero. [Historical analysis and interpreta- 
tion.] Ibid. 

8. Lampros, The album of the Byzantine emperors. [Scheme for the publication 
of the collection of imperial portraits made by the late Professor Lampros, with his 
annotations, in completion of the illustrated catalogue published in 1911.] Néos 
"EAAnvouvhywy, vol. xviii. 

G. Soterion, The collection of the society [now for the most part in the Byzantine 
Museum at Athens]. AcAriov Xporiannis ’Apyacodoyes ‘Eraipeias, 2nd ser., vol. i. 

T. Holik, The earliest learned society in Hungary [the Confraternitas Plebanorum 
Scepusiansium]. Ungarische Jahrb., vol. iii. 
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Switzerland 

The monastery of Romainmétier. Nuovi studi medievali, vol. i. 

H. Hiiffer, The territorial power of the bishops of Lausanne to the end of the house 
of Fahringen, 1218. [Shows by a careful collection of all the charters the extent and 
legal importance of the territory of the see in the border district between French 
Western and German Eastern Burgundy.] Zeitschr. fir Schweizerische Gesch., vol. iv. 

C. Gilliard, The origin of the Swiss confederation. [Paper read to the International 
Historical Congress at Brussels, 1923, emphasizing the influence of Italian political 
forms and ideas.] Rev. belge de philol. et @ hist., vol. iii. 

K. Meyer, The oldest Swiss confederation. (Starting from a new and exhaustive 
treatment of the earliest treaty of 1291 in its diplomatic and legal aspects, the popular 
Swiss tradition of the Riitli oath and Tell is interpreted as rendering the historical 
facts of the rising of the Waldstiatte against the administrative policy of Rudolph 
of Habsburg and his sons.] Zeitschr. fiir schweizerische Gesch., vol. iv. 

E. Eichholzer, History and legal position of the Untervogt of Zurich. Zeitschr. 
der Savigny-Stiftung, vol. xliv, Germ. Abt. 

C. Seitz, Prints and discusses a long letter of Frédéric César de la Harpe to Jomini, 
30 April 1822, in which he tries to justify his share in the overthrow of the old Swiss 
confederation and the foundation of the Helvétique. Zeitschr. fiir schweizerische Gesch., 
vol. iv. 


New Periodicals and Changes of Arrangement 


The Annales révolutionnaires continue from 1924 with the title Annales historiques 
de la révolution francaise. 

Litteris, an international critical review of the Aenean (Lund): consists entirely 
of reviews, dealing with historical and literary works of all countries and periods, 
written in their own languages by eminent contributors of various nationalities. 

Maremma, quarterly from April 1924 [with double numbers], is pies in Siena 
by the Societa Storica Maremmana. 

The Mariner's Mirror becomes a quarterly from January 1924 and is published by 
the Cambridge University Press. 

The Mitteilungen des Instituts fir Osterreichische Geschichtsforschung become 
Mitteilungen des Osterreichischen Instituts fiir Geschichtsforschung. 

The Revue @ histoire des missions is published quarterly in Paris from 1 June 1924. 
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